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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Among the Western Orientalists, name of Prof. 
Weber occupies a very prominent place. His edition of 
Shatpath Brahman, and contributions in Indischc Studien 
& Indische Streifen, are still held in the highest esteem 
both by Western & Indian scholars. But the present work 
is Prof. Weber’s crowning contribution to the Indian 
Literature. It deals very exhaustively, in two parts res- 
pectively, the histories of Vedic Literature & the Sanskrit 
Literature, incorporating therein informations regarding 
latest researches and newest publications bearing upon 
the subject. The great erudition and original thinking 
of Prof. Weber has made the treatment of the subject 
matter very comprehensive, and at the same time, new 
light has been thrown on many of the disputed faces of 
our ancient literature. 

Such an illuminating and valuable work had long been 
out of print and not available to the scholars. We, as 
publishers of Indological books, had been constantly 
experiencing the great demand of the book and of the 
resultant frustration due to its nonavailability. There- 
fore with a view to make it available once again, we 
deeided to reprint it. We are now extremely glad to see 
our ambition fulfilled. 

We earnestly hope that our venture would be 
welcomed by scholars and lovers of Indian thought, so 
that we may derive further encouragement to undertake 
the rpprinting of other valuable, yet out of print works. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. xl 
) 

litate a general view ofithis part of the subject — ^to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies aU recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place — I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bobtlingk and Both, which was completed 
in the course of last summer.' The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the patronage of the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well as upon the two editors. 

A. W. 

Behuh, Naumltr, 1875, 


* The second edition bears the inscription : * Dedicated to 017 friends, 
Bbhtlingk and Roth, ou the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary/ — ^Tiw 




PEEPACE TO THE BIRST EDITION. 


The lectures heremth presented to the narrow circle of 
my fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
the wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
history of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
such, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
respects supplemented and improved. The material they 
deal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
period completely checked inquiry into its internal relaiive 
chronology — the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
could I ever have ventured upon such a labour, had not 
the Berlin Eoyal Library had the good fortune to possess 
the fins collection of Sanskrit MSS. formed by Sir B. 
Chambers, the acquisition of which some ten years ago, 
through the liberality of his Majesty, Frederick William 
IV., and by the agency of his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up tq Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has ^ady made vigorous progress. In the course of 
last year, commissioned hy the Boyal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the resulb 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may income sense be regarded as a 



xlv PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

commentaiy upon it. Imperfect^’ as, from the absolute 
point of view, both worts mast appear, I yet cherish the 
hope that they may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in the special investiga- 
tions, to the writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf. Both, Beinaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
mention here generally, aS I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper place. 

The' form in which these lectures appear is essentially 
the same in which they were delivered,* with the excep- 
tion of a few modifications of style : thus, in particular, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — here given as 
foot-notes — ^much new matter has been added. 

A. W. 

BcKLor, 1852. 


• In the Winter-SeiBeBtpr of 
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LECTURES 

OR TBI 

HISTORY Of INDIAN LITERATURE 


At the very outset of these lectures I find myself in a 
certain degree of perplexity, being rather at a loss how 
best to entitle them. I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of " Indian Literature ; ” for then I should 
have to consider the whole body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non- Aryan origin. Nor can I say that 
their- subject is the history of "Indo- Aryan Literature;” 
for then I should have to discuss the modem languages of 
India- also, which form a third period in the dev^opment 
of Indo-Aiyan speech. Nor, lastly, c^ I say that tht(y 
are to present a history of " Sanskrit Literature ; "-for tbd 



iz. 2l) iiecjSSEarily implies tin.i at- ssTys.'' 

ready in Solomon's time the Phoeni- aodtbe Persians; see /.Si., iv. 379, n.i 
ciaji ophir-merchonts ‘ ' ont ea affidre but compare Qinurd de RUlle, Mivue 
soit au pays mSme desAbbln smt de Lmgmit., iv. 227 (1872). Of 
sur un autre point de la cdte de course, ire must not think of the 
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country, of Trhich only a tew spots bave here and there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it remains covered* 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect. A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceiv^ opinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil 
I The literature of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly 80.^ But the reasons which have hitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
should have been so long contented with them. In the first 
place, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi. 
'cient. It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the next place, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to whi.ch^ 
the Vedas would date from about I 4 cx> B.o. But th^se 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
modern origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations * instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 

' ■ “V 

* la BO far as this claim may not other hand, the opinioa ezpressecl in 
now be disputed by the Egyptiaa the fint edition ot this work (1852!, to 
monumental records and papyrus the effect that the Indians may either 
rolls, or even by the Aesyrian liien- have brought the knowledge of thssa 
ture which has but recentlv bees lunar mansiuns, beaded by ffytftfihf, 
brought to light. with them iu^a India, or else have 

’ Asides, uieie calculaiiona era of obtained it at a later period th.-oiigU 
a very vague obaranter, and d ' ''^meicialrelationsof the Phoe.j 

• definite date a S''''hthe R’nV*' ••■■•receiitlv 

-nm* » §. 0*' 
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ther, one of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen 
in the sixth century B.C., in opposition to the Brahmanical 
hierarchy ; but the autlrenticity of this particular era is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
Panini, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century B.C., and- from this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the period of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. But the 
arguments in favour of Panini’s having lived at that time® 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us with any sort of solid basis. 

The reasons, however, by whi6h we are fully justified in 
regarding the literature of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these : — 

In the more ancient parts of the B-ig^eda-Samhita, we 
find the Indian -race settled on the north-western borders 
of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjab, on 
the Kubhd, or Kaxfujv, in Kabul* The gradual spread of 


in on Tudian text, the Biverujilaha, I’lnde aveo dee peupiadee dravi^!- 
eea Minayeff'in the MHanges Asia- ennes,'* Julien. Vinson, Home de 
tiguts (Imperial Hueeian Acadeui}'), LiaguUtiq«s,yi. 120, S’. (1873}. 
vi. 577, S. (1871), and Monatsbaiclitt also Burnell, Slanmts ((I South in- 
of the Berlin Academy, p. 622 (1871). (fiati Palaography, p. 5 (Mangalore, 
As, however, this testimony helongs 1874). 

to a comparatively late period, no * Or even, as Goldstiicker sup- 

great importance can he attached to poses, earlier than Buddha. 

it. — Direct evidence of ancient com- * Oneof the VedicRisbis, asserted 
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the tace from these seats towards the east, beyond the 
Sarasvati and orer Hindustan as far as the Ganges, can be 
traced in the later portions of the Vedic writings almost 
step by step. The writings of the following period, that 
of the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bh&rata; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the Bd- 
mayana. If we connect with this the first fairly SACurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek 
source, viz., from Megasthenea,* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was 
already completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, I. AK, iL 150, n.; 1 . St., ii. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the worship of the wife of ^iva. What a series of years, 
of centuries, must neceasai'ily have elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! I It 
may perhaps here be objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on the banks of the Indus appear to 
stand entirely on a Vedic, and not on a Brahmanic^ foot- 
ing. As a matter of fact this is true ; but we should not 
be justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatever 
with regard to India itself. For these peoples of„the Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
but always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without either priestly domination or 
system of caste. For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on. this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


Persians after Cyras : that would 
bring us too for down. But the Per- 
sians were so oalled, and had tbeir 
own princes, eren before the time of 
Cyrus. Or ought we rather, as sug- 
gested by Olshausen in the BerKner 
MonaUberidite (1874), p. 708, to 
think of the Partbsvas, is,, Parthi- 
ans, who as well as Pirdas are men- 
tioned in the time of the Acfateme- 
mdse ? The deriyatjon, hitherto 


current, of the word Tin in Tiridates, 
&0., from the Pahlavl (fr=Zend ta~ 
trya (pveu, e.g., by H. Br&vl, lOe. 
Penteit nominibu* (1863), pp. 9, 10), 
ie hardly justified, 

* Who SB ambsEsador of Seleucua 
resided for somp time at the court 
of Chandragupt^ His reports are 
preserved to us chiefiy inthe'IvSuid 
of Arrian, who lived in the second 

centoxy OJ), — --<ir - ' ' 
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And while the claims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity — its beginnings may per- 
haps be traced back even to the time when the Indo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa- Aryans — are 
thus indisputably proved by external, geographical ‘testi- 
mony, the internal evidence in the same direction which 
may ^ gathered from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
In the songs of the Bik, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity ; the powers 
of nature are worshipped as superior beings, and tiheir 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- 
ning with this nature-worship, which everywhere recog- 
nises only the individual phenomena of nature, and these 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 
all the phases of religious development through which the 
human mind generally has passed. . The individual pheno- 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination as 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different spheres ; and a certain unity is discovered among 
them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway -within its particular province 
whose influence is in course of time further extended to 
the corresponding events of human life, while at the same 
time they are endowed -with human attributes and organs. 
The number — already considerable— of these natural 
deities, these regents of the powers of nature, is farther 
increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations ; and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of di-vine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to tlieir principal bearings. 
The principle followed in this distribution is,]ike the con 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
in tlie heavens, in the air, upon the earth , and of these 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognised as the main repre- 
sentatives and rulers respectively. These thre^ gradually 
olftain precedence over all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatiues and servant^. Strength' 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on and 
seeks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming , 
such a supreme and purely absolute Being, viz., “ Brah- 
man” (neut.), to whom these Ihree in their turn stand 
in the relation of creatures, of servants only ; or arbi- 
trarily, according as one or other of the three is worshipped 
as the supreme god. The sun-god seems in the first 
instance to have been promoted to this honour ; the Fersa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still farther; and in the older parts of the 
Brahmaiiiaa also — ^to which father than to the Samhitas 
the Avesta is related in respect of age and contents — we 
' find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities (jpramvit&deo&Tuim). We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worsMp, which so often preserve 
relics of antiquity,® Nay, as “ Brahman” (masc.), he has 
in theory retained this position, down even to the latest 
times, although in a very colourless manner. His col- 
leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of their 
much more direct and sensible influence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other. Their worship h^ 
passed through a long series of different phases, and it 
is evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustan,* and which at the time of the Feriplus had pene- 
trated, though in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southei^ost point of the Dekhan. 

> But while we are thus justified in assuining a high 
antiquity for Indian literati, on external geographical 
grounds, atf well as on internal evidence, connected with 
the history of the Hindd religion,® the case is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 


^ Cf . my paiper, Zvui vediscke TaUt popaliur dialeeta, for 'whose gradual 
iticr Omina vnd PorUnta (l 8 S 9 )> PP* development out of the language of 
392-393. the Vedic hymns into this form it is 

*To these, thirdly, we have to absolutely neeessaiy to postulste the 
add evidence derived from the lan> lapse of a series of oenturies. j 

guage. The edicts of Fiysdaai, * According to Strabo, p. 117, 
whose data is fixed by the mention Atoiwor (Kudra, Soma, Sivai xas 
therein of Greek kings, and even of worehippw in the mountains, 'Hpa- 
Alexander himself, are written in (Indra, Vishnu) in the plain, . 
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logical dates. We must reconcile ourselves to the fact 
Uwt any such search vill, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless. It is only in the case of those branches of 
literature' which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to the last few centnriee, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect any result Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c., 
therein contained, is the only one' possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Vedic and the Sanskrit. Turning now to the former, 
or Vedic period, I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 


Ws liave to diatmgnish fottr Vedas — the Kg-Veda, the 
Sama-Veda, the Yajui-Veda, which is in a double form; 
and the Atharva-Veda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into three distinct parts — Samhita, Brahmec^a, and Sdtia. 

Their relation to each other is as follows • 

The SamhitA ■* of the Bik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hindds brought 
with them from their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had there used for “invoking pro- 
sperity on themselves and their flocks, in their adoration 
of the dawn, in celebration of the straggle between the 
god who wields the lightning and the power of darkness, 
and in rendering thanks to the heaveidy beings for pre- 
servation in battle.” t 'Ihe sohgs are here dassifled^. 
according to the families of poets to which they are as-' 
cribed The principle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot he said, that the redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Saqihitds which 


* The nama Saqiliitit (aollectioc) 
Cnt oeoan In the lo-oalled An^- 
7»ka«, or Uteit onpplementi to the 
Bnfhmafat^ and in the SCtna ; hot 
whether in the ahove meaninf^ ia 
not aa vet certain. The nameab^ 
whidiua Saiphitils are designated 
in the Brdbmapas are— either 
tdadni, j/ajiAihi,—w Big^ed^ Si- 
maved^ Tajorreda, — orBahvrichaa, 
Chhandoga^ AdhvaiyuE^— or trayi 


vid^ tvidhudga, adk^offana, alao 
* V^a’ alone. It ii in the Sdtraa 
that wafiiatfindtha term Cbbandaa 
Bpeeiall 7 applied to tl^ SaiphiUb, 
and more partionlarly In Fdnini, 
hjrwbom K^ama, Koatin (Q 
are , aloo emplaned in the oamo 
manner. 

f See Both, Bur Lkteratur uai 
OttehieUe da TTadhL p. 8 (Stnit* 
gari» i^}. '< 
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■will come next under our consideration, and which, pro- 
Tiding as they do for a practical want, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual. For the Samhiti of the Saman, and both the 
Samhitas of the Yajus, consist only of such tuSms (verses) 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and in 
the same order in which they were practically used ; at 
least, we know for certain, that this is the case in the 
Yajus. The Saiphitd of the Siman contains nothing but 
verses (ficfuzs); those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also. The former, the richas, all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in the Bik-Samhitd, so that the Sama-Samhitd 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of the 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering. Now 
the richas found in the Sdma-Sambiti and Yajuh-Sainbitd 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Eik, the B>lk-Samhit£ Of 
this a triple explanation is possible. First, these read- 
ings may be earlier and more original than those of the 
Bik, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while the simple song, not being immediately connected 
with .the sacred rite, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the Bik, and 
may have arisen from the necessity of precisdy adapting 
the text to the meaning attributed to the verse in its 
application to the ceremony. Or, lastly, they may be of 
equal authority with those of the Bik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by the variety of districts and 
fam2ies in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family in which it originated, 
and less so in those to which it subsequently passed.' All 
three methods of explanation are a^e correct, and in 
each particular case they must all bs kept in view. But 
If we look more closely at the relatioln of these verses, it 
may be stated thus : ^e richas occurring in the Sdma- 
Samhitd genercdly stamp themselves as older and more 
original by the greater antiquity of their jjrammatical 
forms ; those in the two Samhitds of the Yiyus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having nnder^ 
gone a secondary alteration. Instances which come 
under the third method of explanation are found in equal 
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ntimbeis, both in the Sama-Sainhita and the Yajuh- 
Sai]nhitd. Altogether, too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the son^s 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth daring their 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as veiy 
considerable; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be thought of for this period./ Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Brahmanas either, 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
different schools (Sikhds) generally. 

But although the songs of the Bik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place in India proper ; at what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some portions come down to an age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised ; and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to ^kalya and Pafichila 
Bdbhravya a leading part in the anrangement of the 1^* 
Saiphita, points us to the flourishing epoch of the Yidehas 
and Fa&chdlas, as I shall show hereafter. The Samhita 
of the Saman, being entirely borrowed from the 9il£» gives 
no clue to the period of its origin; only, in the fact tcAt it 
contains no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
]&ik, we have perhaps an indication that these were not 
then in existence. This, however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. As for the two Samhitas of the Tajus, we 
have in the prose portions peculiar to them, most ffistinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern ports of Hin- 
dustdn,^ in the country of the Kuriipanchalas, and that 
they belong to a period when the Brahmaniccd element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised. Nay, it may be that we have 
even external grounds for supposing that the present re- 
daction of the Samhiti of the White Yajus dates £rom 
the third century B.c. For Megasthenes mentions a people 
called MaSiavBtvoi, and this name recurs in the Ma- 


* Or rather to the eeat of the iDdns, hi Hin dnsUbi. 
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dhyamdinas, the principal school of the White Yajus. 
More of this later on. 

The origin of the Atharva-Sambita dates also from the 
period nhen Brahmanism had become dominant. It is in 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Sainhita, and 
contains the store of song of this Brahmanical epoch. 
Many of these songs are to be found also in the last, that 
is, the least ancient book of the Bik-Samhita. In the 
latter they are the latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation ; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
oatural utterance of the present. The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling a warm love for nature ; 
, wliile in the Atharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of her evil spirits, and their magical 
powers. In the Rik we find the people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition. 
But the Atharva-Saiphita likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may perhaps have belonged more to the 
people proper, to its lower grades ; whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families.* It was not without a long struggle 
that the songs of the Atharvan were permitted to take 
their place as a fourth Veda. There is no mention made 
of them in the more ancient portions of the Brdhmanas of 
the Rik, Sdman, and Yajus; indeed they only originated 
simultaneously with these Brahmanas, and are therefore 
only alluded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second part of Vedic literature, 
the Brdhmanas. 

The character of the Brahmanas f be thus gene- 


* This aurmise, based upon cer- vedische Texlt iiber Omina tmd Pot- 
tun paasagesin the Atharvan, would tfnto, pp. 346-348.] 
certainlv be at varianoe with the i* Thia tnrin ugnifiea ‘ that which 
name * Athamlngirasaa,' borne bj relates to prayer, SraAnum.' Brah- 
iUa SoQihitd; accnrdiug to which man itself means 'drawing fortl^' aa 
it would belong, on the contrary, to well in a physical eense ‘ producing* 
the most ancient and noble Brah- 'creating ,' hb in a spiritual one 'lilt- 
man familiea, But I have elsewhere ing np,’ 'elevating,' ' atrengthen- 
advanced the conjecture, that this ing.’ The first mention of the name 
najiie wna simply aaaumed in order Bribrnona, in above eeiiec, la 
to impart a greater sanctity 'to the found in the Brdhmana of the White 
Bonteuts, see I. iSt., i. 295. (Zmi Yajus, and especially in ite thir 
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rally defined : Their object is to connect the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing 
out, pn the one hand, their direct mutual relation ; and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other. 
In setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
in its detail^: in illustrating the latter, they are either 
direcriy explanatory and antdytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con- 
nection dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- 
tion. We thus find in -them the oldest rituals we have, 
the oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. This 
peculiar character is common generally to all works of 
this class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to 
this, or that particidar Veda. With respect to age they 
all date from the 'period of the transition from Vedic 
civilisation and culture to the Brahmanic mode of thought 
and'social order. Nay, they help to bring about this very i 
transition, and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termins- , 
tion.* - The Bi&hmanas originated from the opinions of 
individual- sages, imparted by oral tradition, and preserved 
as well as supplemented in their families and by their , 
disciples. The more numerous these sepatate traditions 
became, the more urgent became the necessity for bring- 
them into harmony with each other. To this end, as 
time went on, compilations, comprising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
'subject were uniformly traced to their original represen- 


teenth book. In uses whore the 
Sogihatical explanation of a cere- 
monial or other precept has alreadj 
been giren, we there find the ex- 
preaeion taayoloam ‘of 

this the Bnihmana has slready been 
stated ; ’ whereas in the booka pre- 
ceding tlie tbirtoentb, we find in 
such cases Uuydkto bandfiu^ ' its con- 
nection liBS idready been set fortii.’ 
17 . St, y. fio^ ix. 3Si.j — Besides 
Bnihmana, Fravoehana is also used 
in the Siima-Sfitrae, according to the 


commentary, in the same sense ; 
they also mention Anubrdhmana, a 
term which does not occur elsewhere 
except in FfipinL 
* Fdplni, ir. 3. 105, directly men- 
tions ' older (punbfttpralkla) Bniii- i 
mapae and in oontiitdistinotion to 
these there must, of oourse,- have 
been in existence in his day ‘mors 
modem (or as the scholiast says, tul- 
yahUJi Brtfhmapas.' [See on this 
Goldsllicker, Piipiai, p. 132, ff , and 
my rejoinder in 7 . St, v 64, ff.j 
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tatives, Trere made in different districts by individnalf 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these com- 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The 
latter supposition would seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en- 
tirely differing in their details. Nothing definite, how< 
ever, can be said on the subject, for in these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animdsity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. The preponderant in- 
^fluence gradually gained by some of these works over the 
rest — wh^ether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of the 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit* — ^has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these only, while works representative of the dis- 
puted opinions have for the most part disappeared. Here 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still be 
found ; in general, however, here as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, have almost 
entirely supplanted and effaced their predecessors. After 
all, a comparatively large number of Brahmanas is still 
extant — a circumstance which is evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Yeda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the families in which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted. Thus in the case of 
each Yeda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Br ahmanas was 


* The ditBcuKy of their preserTS- 
tion is also an impoitant factor in 
the csjse, as at that time writing 
either did not exist at all, or at any 
rate irae hut eeldom employed. 
[“ In considering the question of 
the sge and extent of the use. of 


writing in India, it is important to- 
point out that the want of suitable 
materials, in the Ncwth at least, be- 
fore the introduction of paper, must 
have been a great ohetade to its 
general ues.” — Burnell, Slemmti of 
Smtdi Indian Palceograpkf), p. lo.] ' 
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gradnally more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Siitras, &c. To the number of the Brahmapas, or recen- 
sions of the Saiphitds, which were thus .lost, belong those 
of the Vdshkalaa, Paiagina, Bhallavins, ^tyayanins, 
KalabaTins, Ldmakayanins, ^ambuvls, Kh^dyanins, and 
felftfilrAy anipa, which we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class ; besides all the Ghhondas works 
(Sainhitds) specified in the gatyi ‘Saunaka’ (Pan., iv. 3. ' 
106), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where. ' 

The difference between the Brdhmapas of the several 
Vedas as to subject-matter is essentially this : The Brah- 
ma^as of the 1° their e-jcposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only which fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of the fichas, whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its Atetra (canon). The Brdhmanas of the Sdman 
confine themselves to the duties of the Udgatar, or singer 
of the sdvums; the Brdhmanas of the Y^jus, to the duties 
of the Adhvoryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Brdhmaqas of the Rik, the order of the sacrificial per- 
formance is on the whole pr^erved, whereas the sequence 
of the hymns as they occur in the Bik-Samhita is not 
attended to at all. But in the Brdhmapas of the Saman and 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
their Samhitds are already adapted to the proper order of 
the ritued. The Brahma^a of the Saman enters but sel- 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brdh-' 
ma^a of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commentery on its 
Saiphitd, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one or more verses, we might 
perhaps be justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Samhitd. A supplement also has been 
added to this Bidhma^a for some of those books of the 
Ssiphita which were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
sequent to its ori^al compilation, so that the Brdhma^a 
comprises .100 aahy&yas instead of 60, as formerly seems 
to have been the case. The Btdhma^a of the Black 
Yqjus does not^ as we shtdl see farther on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Saiphitd. It 
is, in fact, a supplement to it. ^ The Brdhmapa of the 
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AtliaTTan b up to the present tame unknown, though there 
■’je manuscripts of it in England.® 

The common name for the Brahmana literature is Sruti, 

' hearing,’ i.e., that which is subject of hearing, subject* of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated< 
In accordance with this we find in the works themselves ’ 
frequent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con- 
tained in them to any profane person. The name ^niti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Siitras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb iru .which occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Yedic literature is represented by the 
Sdtras.* These are, upon the whole, essentially founded 


* It has ainca been published, see 
below. It presents no sort of di- 
rect internal relation to the Atb. 
Saiphiia. 

* The word Sdtra in the above 
Benseocaatsfiratiathelladhuhtteda, 
one. of the latest supplements to the 
Brdhmapa of the White Tajas, next 
in the two Ofibya-Satras of tht ^ih, 
and finally in Fdfini. It means 
‘thread,’ ‘band,’ of. Lat. suere. 
Would it he correct to regard it as 
an expreesion analogous to the Ger- 
man iand (volume) I If so, the term 
would have to be understood of the 
fastening together of the leaves, and 
would necessarily presuppose the 
existence of writing (in the same 
way, perhaps, ss graniha does, a 
term first ocourring-ln Fdnini?). 
Inquiry into the origin of Indian 
writing bos not, unfortunately, led 
to much result aa yet. The oldest 
insoriptione, according to Wilson, 
date no earlier than the third century 
B.O, Nearohus, however, as is weU 
known, meutioiU' writing, and hie 
time correaponds very well u^n the 
whole to the period to wmoh we 
must refer the origio of the Sfitrsa, 
But ss these were eomposed ohiefiy 

^ with a view to their being committed 

to memory — a foot which follows 
from their form, and partly aecounta 
for it— there might be good grounds 


fur taking exception to the etymo* 
logy just proposed, and for regard- 
iUE.the signification ‘guiding-Une,* 
‘clue,’ as the original one. [This is 
the meaning given in the St, Peters- 
burg Dictionary.— The writing of 
the Indians is of Semitic origin ; 
see Benfey, Jndien (in Srseh and 
Gruber') Encydopvedia, 1840), p. 2,1(4 ; 
my Xndiaehe Skiigm (1856), 'p. ^7, 
S'. ; Burnell, Elem. of South Indian 
Pal., p. 3, ff. Probably it served in 
the first instance meiely for secular 
purposes, and was only applied sab- 
eequently to literature. See Miiller, 
Ane S. Lit., p. 507 i I. St., v. zo, ff. ; 
/. Sir., ii. 339. Goldstiicker {Pdbfini, 
i860, p. z6, ft) conteude that the 
words siilro and grantha must abso- 
lutely bo conneeted with writing. 
See, however. I. Sl.,y. 24, B. j xiii. 
476.] — Nor does etymology lead 
us to a mors certain result in the 
case of another word found in this 
oonneetaon, vis., aUiara, ‘syUable.’ 
This word does not seem to oeenr in 
this sonae in the Saqihitd of the Bik 
(or Sdraan) ; it there rather signifies 
‘impetisbablek’ The connecting link 
between tins piimuy signification 
and the meaning ‘syllable,' which is 
first met with in the Saiphitd of the 
Taj us, might perhaps be the idea of 
writing, the latter bang the making 
impeiisbable^ as'it were, pf otherwise 
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on the BrdhmaQas, and must be considered as their neoeS' 
gary supplement, as a further advance in the path struck 
■out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
formalism.® While the Brahmanas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Siitras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being" 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible tO' 
discuss all the different particulars consecutively. Diffuse 
^discussion of the details had to be replaced by concise 
collective summaries of them. ^ The utmost brevity was, 

. however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
' to avoid overburdening the memory ; and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatic^ 
j style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
i tuie of the Siitras became more independent, and in pro- 
r portion as the resulting advantages became apparent. 
pThus the more ancient a Siitra, the more intelligible it is ; 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modem will it prove.* 
But the literature of the Siitras can hy no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Brdhmanas, for these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
. the sacrifice. Indeed, it is only one particular division of 
ithe Siitras — ^viz., the Kalpa-Sdtras, aphorisms exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritusd “ — ^which bears 


fleeting and e-vaocEcent irords and * On the mutual relations of the. 
syllables ( 1 ). Or is the notion of the BrdhnmnasandSdttas.seefdso/. 
imperishable Xiyoi at the root of ■riii. 76, 77 ; iz. 353, 354. 
this signification ? [In the Errata * Precisely as m the case of the 
to the first German edition it was Brahmanas, so also in the case of the 
pointed out, on the authority of a Kalpas, s.e, XalparSfitras, Pduini, 
communication raosit'ed from Pro- ir, 3. 105, distinguishes those earn- 
fessorAufrecht, that wbAana 18 twice posed by tiie ancients from Uiosa 
■ used iu the ^ih of the ‘ meunring of that are nearer to his own time. 

_ ^eech,’ viz., i 164. 24 (47), and ^ On 'the sacrifice and sacrificial 
' ix 13. 3 , end consequently may implements of the diauta-Sdtras, see 
there mean ' syllable.’ According to M. JduUerin Z. J}, M.O., IX. zzzvi.— 
' the St Petersburg Dictionary, this lazzii. ; Haug’s notes to his transla- 
latter meaning is to he derived from tion of the Aitareya-Bnihmava ; and 
, the idea of ‘the constant, siinpls’ele- ray paper, ZwE’etmiitistiietveJicfiti: 

] ment in language.] -r Opferrituala, 1 . St., f, ziii. 
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tlie special name of ^raata-SdtTaa, ij$., "Sdtras founded 
on the l^ruti.” The sources of the other Siitras must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the ^rauta-Siitras we ore met by e 
second family of ritual Sdtras, the so-called Gyihya-Sdtras, 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at man-iage, as well as at death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi* 
cated by their title, since, in addition to the name of 
Grihya-Sdtras, they also bear that of Smirta-Sdtras, ijt., 
“Sdtras founded on the Smriti." tSniftM, 'memory,’ t.e., 
that which is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
be distinguished from ^ruti, ‘hearing,* «.a, that w^h is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to all, it is 'the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the con- 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe- 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all ; ritual, on the contrary, though in 
like manner arising originally firom tho common conscigus- 
ness, is developed in its details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the property 
of the few, who, favoured by external circumstances, under- 
stand how to inspire the people with a due awe of the 
importance and sanctity of their institutions. It is not, 
however, to be assumed from this that Smriti, custom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too much on’ their hsuids in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to be in a position to occupy tbemselves with 
other matters. Their whole energies had, in the &st in- 
stance, to be concentrated upon the necessily of holding 
their own against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
snddmily to find themselves boimd and shackled in the 
hancb of other and fax more powerful enemies ; or rather, 
they did not awake at all; their physical powers had been 
so long and so exclusively exercised and expended to the 
detriment, cff their intellectual energy, that the latter bad 
gradually dwindled away altogether. The history of these 
new'enemies was this : The knowledge of the ancient songs 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians had wor- 
shipped the powers of nature, and the knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perhaps 
composed them, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. These same families remained in tlie 
possession of the traditions connected with them, and 
, which were necessary to their explanation. To strangers 
in a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness; and 
thus it came about that these families of singers became 
families of priests, whose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and their former home increased, and the more 
.their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
by external struggles. The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worship, took an in- 
creasingly prominent position, became the representatives 
of these, and, finally, the representatives of the Divine 
itself. For so ably bad they used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have 
been scarcely possible for them to attain but for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of the petty 
kings who had formerly reigned over individual tribes, 
held a more prominent position in the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity founded in Hindustan; and thus 
arose the military caste. I,astly, the people proper, the 
Ftias, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves prerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or Siidras. This last was composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race whidi had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those among 
the immigrants, or their Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahmanioal order. ^ lie royal 


* Who were distinguished by their colour, for caste. [See /. iSt.,x. 4. 
very colour from the three other 10.] , . a 

castes ; hence the name vcaifa, i.e. 
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iamilies, the warriors, who, it may be supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that was likewise laid upon them. 
These efforts were, however, unavailing; the colossus wasf 
too firmly established. Obscure legends and isolated 
allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
writings, of the sacrilegious hands which ventured to at- '• 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
ofiendeis. The fame of many a Baibarossa has here 
passed away and been forgotten ! 

The Smarta-Siitras, which led to this digression, gene- 
" rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
orally transmitted, they in any case date from a period when • 
more than men cared to lose of the SmWti — ^that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — ^was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who yarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its political bearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs untouched in their ancient form; so that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of the Hindii legal literature,^ 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly , 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the 
same names as those of the Grihya-Siitras. With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-bo^s, those dealing with 


u For the ritual relating to birth 
eee Spaijer’s booh on the ./dtaiama 
(Leyden, 1872) — for the marriage 
ceremouioa, Haas’s paper, Veber die 
Seiraihtgtbrduche der oltcn Jnder, 
with additions by myself in I. St., 
T. 267, ff . ; also my paper Veditche 
HockzdtajjrUcht, ibicL, p. 177, ff. 
(1862) — on the burial of the dead. 
Both in S, D. M. 0 ., viii. 487, S, 


(1854), and M. Muller, ibid., IX. 
i.-zxxvi. (1855) ; and lastly, 0. Oun- 
ner’s Pitflfapitriyajna (1870). 

^ Besides the Oribya-SUtros wo 
find some texts directly called Dbar- 
ma-Sfitraa, or Sdmaydchsiriks-Stitras, 
which are specified aa portions of 
drauta-Sfitraa, but which were no 
doubt subsequently inserted into , 
theaew ,1 , j ■ I't 
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civil law, ciiminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
true, find more than a few points of connection in these 
Siitias; but probably these branches were not codified at 
all until the pressure qf actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real peril 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megasthenes, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only dwo 
' from memory,’ I hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the view that is but a 
mistranslation of Smriti ki the sense of Smriti-Sastra, ‘ a 
.treatise on Smriti.’* For the above-mentioned reason, 
however— in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an anti-Brahmaiiical religion— the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code, that of Manu, 
for example (founded on the Manava Gribya-Sfitra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Vedic, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
theGrihya-Sutras — in addition to the Brahmanas, where but 
few points of contact with these Sutreis can be traced — so 
too shall we find an iiidepemdent basis for those Siitras 
the contents of which relate to language. In this case it 
is in the recitation of the sonp and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we shall find it. Although, accordingly, these 


* This latter view has been beat nell, Element* of S, Ini. Paloeogr., 
act forth by Scbwanbeck, Megm- p. 4.] ^ 

thent*, pp. 50, 51. [Etntaee abo Bur< 
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Siltras stand on a level with the Brihmanas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must be under- 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Sutras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be talcen as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as they present the 
results of these antecedent investigations in a collected 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sub- 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the prayers belonging to it, and the stronger tlieir claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the text of the prayers ; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation ; and, 
lastly, to preserve tlie tradition of their origin. It was 
only after tlie lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed — and tliis was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
than with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to take precautions for securing and establishing tlie sense 
also. To attain all these objects, those most conversant 
with the subject were oblig^ to give instruction to the 
ignorant, and circles were thus formed .around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teacher 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning. These researches were naturally not 
conned to questions of language, but embraced the whole 
range of Brahmanical theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume among the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual Hfe; in which even the 
women took an active part, and wliich accounts still 
further for tlie superiority maintained and exercised by the 
Brahmans over we rest of, the people. Nor did the mili- 
tjiry caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially after 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a faithful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectual life ; Brahmans who 
witii lively emulation cany on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with enthusiastic ardqur plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men by the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, aud who — while in 
a state which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, tliat 
is another matter. But neitjjer have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
anv such period. 

Tlie advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Sarphitas took place. By degrees, veiy extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose. For their study 
(Patha), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them — whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible'* — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


All th« tecbnical termi, how- 
ever, which occur for study of the 
Teda and the like, uniformly refer 
to speaking and leciting only, and 
thereby point to exelueively oral 
tradition. The writing down of the 
Vedic texts seems indeed not to 
have taken place until a compara- 
tively late period. See /. St , v. l8, 
ff. (l86i). Muller, Anc. S. L%t, p. 
507, ff. (1859)- Weslergaard, Uebcr 
da alteslcn Zeitranm der indischcn 
Geschichtt (i860, German transla- 
tion 1862, p. 42, ff.); and Hang, 
VAer daa Wcsm dei vedUchen Ac- 
cents (tSjj, p. 16, ff.}, have declared 
tliembcives in favour of this theory. 
Hang tliiiilcs that those Brahmans 
who were converted to Buddhism 
weie the fiist who consigned the 
Ved I to writing — for polemiutl pur- 
poses — and that thay were followed 


by tlie rest of the Brahmans. Oa 
the other hand, Goldstucker, Bdlit- 
lingk, Whitney, and Rotb {Der 
Atharvaveda m Kashmir, p, lO), are 
of the opposite opinion, bolding, m 
particular, that the authors of the 
Frdtitikhyas must have had written 
texts before them. Benfsy also 
formeily sliared this view, but re- 
cently {E^vleitung in die Grammn- 
Uh dtr red Sjirache, p. 31). he h.vs 
expiessed llie belief that the Vedic 
texts were only committed to nrit- 
ing at a late date, long subse- 
qnent to their ' diaskeuasis.’ Bur- 
nell also, 1. c., p. 10, is of opinion 
that, amongst other things, the very 
scarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times “almost precludes 
the existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents.'* 
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all bnfe impossible that any alteration in the text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as veil as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prati^akhya-Siitras, writings with which we have but 
recently been made acquainted.'* Such a Pratisakhya- 
Sdtra uniformly attaches itself to the Samhita of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging to it ; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds employed, the euphonic rubs observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Furtlier, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out ; 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhita 
at the time when its Prati^khya was composed. If we 
find in any part of the Samluta phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Prdti^akhya, we may 
rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Sainhit^. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, ie., of its Sajiihita,t in the schools — each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections— pre- 
Boht a very lively picture of the care with which these 
studies were pursued. 

For the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to us in the Sutras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally have been cognisant 
of the metrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Bik. In the Brahmanas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 


' * By Roth in his essays, Sur 
lAtteratur und Gachiehte de> ff’tda, 
p, S3, ff, (translated in Jmim. As. 

Bengal, January 1848, p. 6 , ff.). 

** This indeed is the leal purpose 
of the Pidti^ihhyuR, namely, to 
show bow the continuous Saqihitd 
text is to be recwistriicted out of 
the Fada text, in which the indivi- 
dual words of the text are given 


separately in their original form, 
unaffected by sarpdhi, ii., the influ- 
ence of the words which immedi- 
ately precede and follow. Whatever 
else, over and above this, is found 
in the Prdti&ikhyas is merely acces- 
sory matter. See Whitney in Jour- 
nal Am. Or. Soe., iv. 359 (1853). 

i* Stiictly speaking, only tbesa 
(the S^bitds) are Veda. 
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mental canse. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolisings. The further development 
of metre afterwards led to special inquiries into its laws. 
' Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Sdtras “ treating directly of metre, i.g., the ITidana-Siitra, 
and in the Anukramanis, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samhita, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Siitras, to a time when the text of each Samhita was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil’s task on each occasion. — The preserva- 
tion of the tramtion concerning the authors and the origin 
of the prayers is too intimately connected herewith to be 
dissociated from the linguistic Sdtras, although the class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different 
character. The moat ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in the Brahmanas themselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the origin and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship ; and on 
such occasions the Brihmana frequently appeals to Gdthas, 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It is evidently in these legends that we must 
look 'for the origin of the more extensive Itihasas and 
Parai^as, works which hut enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, e.y., in the Maha-Bharata. The most 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
devata by l^aunaka, in ilokcLS, which, however, strictly fol- 
lows the order of the l^-Samhitd, and proves by its very 
^ title that it has only an acddental connection with this 
‘ class of works. -Its object properly is to specify the deily 
‘ for each verse of the Rik-SomhitA But in so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that we are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, lilce the other 
Anukramapls, belongs to a much later period than most 

- .. , j 

I* See Part i. of my paper on Indian Proeody, /. St., viii, i, ff. (1863). 
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of the Siilras, since it presupposes Ydsks, the author of 
the Nirukti, of \rhom I have to speak presently ; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon Ms work. [See Adalb. Kuhn 
in I. St., j. IOI-I20.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into tiie 
literal sense of the prayers only began when this sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as this 
could not be the case among the priests, who were fami- 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of which 
separate interpretations were then given orally. Tlicse 
collected words were called, from their being “ranked,” 
"strung togethet’’ Nigranthu, corrupted into Ifighantu,* ** 
and those occupied with them Naighantukas. One work 
of tMs kind has been actually preserved to us.“ It is in • 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms ; the 
fourth, a list of specially difiicult Vedic words; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of tlie ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it, called 
Ifwukti, “ interpretation,” of wMch Yaska is said to be the 
author. It consists of twelve books, to which two others 
shaving no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Yedafigas, together with ^iksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha 

three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro- 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Vya- 
karana, i.e., ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
originally signified the class in general, and it was only 
\ later that they were applied to we four individual works 


* See Rotb, Introduction to the 
Hirukti, p. zii. 

** To this piece beloos, further, the 
Highenfu to the Athsrra-S., men- 
tioned by Haug (cf. /. £(., iz, 175, 
176,^ and the Nigsma-i^aiifiahta of 
the White Yajus. 


" Sikahd atill continues to he the 
name of a species. A considerable 
number of tmtiaea so eotitled have 
recently been found, end more are 
coiietsntly being brought to light. 
Cf. Kielhom, I. St,, ziv. j6o. 
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now specially designated by those titles. It is in Yaska’s 
■work, the Nirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar. ^Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the Prati^akhya-Siitras had already estab- 
lished with so much minuteness — ^but only for each of the 
Veda-Samhitas — advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general view of the subject of phone- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the domain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root.*' Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name individually, others generally under the name of 
Nairuktas, Vaiyakaranas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in this branch of study. 
To judge from a passage in the Kaushltaki-Brahma^a, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the Koith of India ; and accojrdingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to be 
looked upon as the father of S^anskrit grammar, Pd^nL 
Now, if Yaska himseK must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Paniini — from 
Yaska to whom is a great leap — must have lived at the 
very close of it, or even at the beginning of the next 
period. Advance from the simple designation of gram- 
matical words by means of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Yaska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Panini, implies a great amount of study in the interval 
Besides, Panini himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known; he cannot therefore he regarded as 
having invented, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method ivhich is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose. 

Lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its peculiar 
development contemporaneously with, and subsequently ■ 
to, the Brahmaijas. It is in this field and in that of 
gtummar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstnise or naive, on the other hand, the method piay 
occasionally be. 
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> Several h3rmn8 of a speculative purport in the last Look 
of the Rik-Samhita testify to a great depth and concen- 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of things, 
necessarily implying a long i^eriod of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is borne out by the old renown 
of Indian wisdom, by the reports of the companions of 
Alexander as to the Indian gymnosophists, &c. 

It was inevitable that at an. early stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and starting-points should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regarding the origift of creation ; for this, the most 
mysterious and. difficult problem of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one. Accordingly, in each of the Brdh- 
manas, one at least, or it may be more, accounts on the 
subject may be met with ; while in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great number of different 
conjectures with regard, to cosmogony. One of the prin- 
cipal points of difference naturally was whether indiscrete 
matter or spirit was to be assumed as the First Cause. 
The latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is therefore the one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, represented in the Brahmanas. From among 
the adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de- 
veloped, euemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although they confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the province of theory, before long threw themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief known to us as Buddhism. 
The word buddlia, “ awakened, enlightened,” was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho- 
dox. This is shown by the use both of the root budh in 
the Brahmanas, and of the word buddha itself in even the 
most recent of the Vedantic writings. The technical 
application of the word is as much the secondary one as it 
is in the case also of another word of the kind, Sramatja, " 
which was in later times appropriated by the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond- 
ing use of the root iram, but also the word Sramava itself, 
as a title of honour, may he pointed out in several passages 
in the Brahmanas. Though Megasthenes, in a passage 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of pMlosopheis, the Bpayjtave^ and the Sap/idvai, yet we 
should hardly be justified in identifying the latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively, f for he 
expressly mentions the the Brahmacharins 

and Yanaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which a Brahman’s life is distributed— as fonning part of 
the Sapfidiiai. The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpa-)nMve^ were the “ phil- 
osophers” by birth, also those who Uved as householders 
(6rihasthas) ; the Xappidvai, on the contrary, those who 
gave themsdves up to' special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The npdp,veu, men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, /. AlC. 
i. S36), whom, following the accounts of Alexander’s time, 
he describes as ‘accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the Bpa^jjAvei, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, appear 
either to be identical with the Xapp-dvai — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else, with Lassen, they may be re- 
garded as Framinas, m., founding their belief on pram&ifa, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not known in the writings of that period, we should in 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo’s report 
as .true of Alexander’s time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
rion with this period; only isolated views and speculations 
ate to be met with in those portions of the Brdhmanas 
here concerned, viz., the so-called Upanishads (upanishad, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still move within a very narrow and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards systematising and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in the Ax&n- 
yakM,* i.e., writings supplementary to the Brahmanas, and 
specially designed for the vKoBwi ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upanishads which stand by themselves, i.e., 


* The name .^raayaka oocaraS^ passagee in eoutradiatinction ta 
ill the vdrttika to ir. 2. 139 [aee ' 'Ve&’}, iii. 110, 309 ; and in the 
on this, I. St., V. 49], then in Uano, Atharvopaniahada (see / St.,iii 179). 
iv. 123 ; Y^jnaTalkya, i. 145 (in both 
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those which, although perhaps originally annexed to a 
Brahmana or an Aranyaha of one of the three older Vedas, 
have come down to us at the same time — or, it may be, 
have come down to us only — ^in an Atharvan recension. 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Veda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosophical systems; they are to some extent sectarian 
in their contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Furanas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Siitras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations. In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modem Brdlimanas 
and Aranyakas, or, if they are, it is under a different form ' 
and in other relations— in such a way, however, that their 
later aeceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the gerai. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part- identical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Siitras. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads which we are warranted in recognising as the 
latest real Upanishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan. The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciseness, the mass of technical terms — although these 
are not yet endowed with an algebraic force — imply a long 
previous period of special study to account for such pre- 
cision and perfection. The philosophical Siitras, as 
well as the grammatical Siitra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised as of predominant 
authority. 

In closing this survey of Vedic literature, 1 have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of science^ which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the possession of a literature — at least, not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us — must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation — ^I mean Astronomy and 
Medicine. Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worship. Astronomical observa- 
tions — tWgh at first, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description — ^wera necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices ; in the first place, of those' 
offered in the morning and evening, then of those at the 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical observa- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities. The Indo-Germanic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the Influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Thus' we find in the later portions 
of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and in the Chhandogyopani- 
shad express mention made of “ observers of the stars ” 
and “the science of astronomy;” and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittiriy8/-Sainhitd, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 end 536 B.O. Strabo, in the 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns wrrpovofila as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpa’^jiavei. Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period ; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. 

As regards Medicine, we find, especially in the Saip- 
hita of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, however, there is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own 
distinctive name-. Alexander’s companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment -of 
snake-bite. 


* See I, 81 ,, ii, 240, note. [The ’Beemn to be tbet contained in tbe 
comet nuiubers are rather 2780- Jyotieba,. we obt^ the years 1820- 
l820B.o,iiee/.'5t.,x. 234-236(1866); 800, ibid. p. 236^ ff. See further 
and for the bharmfi eeriei, which the rBmai'k8.iu note '2 above.] 
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From this preliminaiy survey of Vedic literature we 
now pass to the -details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and desfi .with the writings belonging to them 
in their proper order, in connection with eadh Veda sepa- 
rately. 

And first of the Rigveda. The Rigveda-SwmMtd pre- 
sents a twofold subdivision — the pne purely external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, and 
evidently the more recent; the other more ancient, and 
based on internal grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight ashtakas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
each of which is again subdivided into as many adhyAyas 
lectures), and each of these again into about 33 (ioo6 in 
all) mrgas (sections), usually consisting of five verses.^ 
The latter is that into ten mandodas (circles), 8$ anuvAlcas 
(chapters), loijsAktas (hymns), and 10,580 rieftos (verses) ; 
it rests, on the variety of authors to .whom the hymns are 
ascribed.' Thus the first and tenth mav 4 (das contain 
songs by l^his of different families ; the second mandeda, 
on the contrary (asht. ii 71-113), contains songs belong- 
ing to Gritsamada; the third (ashf. ii. 114-119, iii. 1-56) 
belongs to ViSvamitra; the fourth {ashf. iii. 57—114) to 
Vdmadeva; the fifth (asht. iii. 1 15-122, iv. 1-79) to Atri; 
the sixth (ashf. iv. 80-140, v. 1-14) to Bharadvaja ; the 
seventh (osAf. v. 15-118) toVasishtha; the eighth (asht. 
V, 1 1 9-1 29, vL 1-8 1) to Kanva; and the ninth (asht.yi. 
82-124, 'vii. 1-7 1) to Angiras.“ By the names of these 
Rishis we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
^o their families. The hymns in each separate mandeda 
are arranged in the order of the deities addressed.^” Those 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 


u For particulars see /. Sl.^ iii. atiX-ioa) ; tbs ninth 7 on. IJ4S.; and 
255; lUiiUer, 'dne, S. Zie., p. tbetentb I2a». ipit. 

220. , Delbriick, in bis review of Sie~ 

** Th& first contains 24 benziff Litder its ^invtda (fit note 

anuvdJeas smA 1^1 sAktas f ihe second 32) in ihe Jenaer Zileraluruituriff 
4an. 43s.; the third 5 an. 62 s./the (1875, p. 867), points out that in 
fourth 5 an. 58 s.; the fifth 6 an. hooka 2-7 the hymns to Agni and 
87 the sixth 6 an. 75 s.; the Indrn are arrang^ in a descending 
seventh 6 an. 104 s.y the eighth 10 gradation as reg^irdh the number of 
an. 92 s. (besides ti vdlakhitya- verses. 
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to Tndra, and then those to other gods. This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight mandMas. The ninth is Vl- 
diessed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Samhita, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it ; whereas the tenth mandala stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Saiphita. The earliest 
mention of this order of the maij/dcLlas occurs in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka and in the two Gfihya-Sdtras of 
A^valayana and ^ankhayanh. The Prdtiidkhyas and 
Yaska recogmse no other division, and therefore give to 
the Rik-Samhita the name of daSatayyas, i.e., the songs 
“ in ten divisions,” a name also occurrmg in the Sdma- 
Sdtras The Anukramani of Katyayana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into ashtahas and adhy&yas. The 
name sr&kta, as denoting hymn, appears for the first time in 
the second part of the Brahmana of the White Yajus ; the 
Rig-Brdhmanas do not seem to be acquainted with it,“ but 
we find it m the Aitareya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhita is that of the i^dkalas, and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that branch of this 
school which beais the name of the ^iiriyas. Of 
another recension, that of the Vdshkalas, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difference between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable One main distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth mandala contains 
eight additional hymns, making ICK> in all, and that, con- 
sequently, its sixth ashtaka consists of 132 hymns®* The 
name of the ^kalas is evidently related to ^kalya, a 
sage often mentioned in the Brahmanas and Siitias, who is 


” This IS a mistake. They 
know the word not <inly m the 
above, but also iii a technical sense, 
VIZ , as a designation of one of the 
SIX parts ot the tattra (* canon ’), 
moie especially of the main sub- 
stance of it; when thus applied, 
pikUi appeals m a collective mean- 
ing, compiising several riklat. Ct. 
Siukh Brihm., ziv. I 

I am at present unable to corro- 
borate this statement in detail. I 
can only show, from diunaka’s 
Aiiuvdkiinukiainapf, that the recen- 
sion of tile Vdsbkalas had eight 
hymns more than that of the Dika- 
ias, but not that these eight hymns 


formed part of the eighth mandala. 
When 1 wrote the above 1 was pro- 
bably thinking of the Vdlakhiiyas, 
whose number is given by Sdyans, 
ID his coiuinenUiy on the Ait Hr, 
as eight (of. Roth, Zur ZtU. und 
Oeseh. dea Weda, p. 35 ; Haug on 
Alt Br , & 24, p. 416), wlieieos the 
editions of Muller and .\ufbecht 
have eleven. But as to wlicther 
these eight or eleven Vdlakliilyas 
belong specially to the Vdshkalas, 1 
cannot at present produce anydireet 
evidence. On other ’ differences of 
the Vdslikalaschool, &c , see Adalb. 
Kuhn, in / 6tj, i loS, ff. 
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stated by Yaska to be the author of the Padapdtha* 
of the Rik-Samhitd.t According to^ the accounts in the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus (the Satapatha-Brdhma^a), 
a l^akalya, sumamed Vidagdha (the cunning ?), lived con- 
temporaneously with Yalna^alk)a as a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Videha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yajnavalkya He was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off, and his 
bones were stolen by robbers.— Varkali also (a local form of 
Vdshkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in. 
the second part of the ^atapatba-Bidl'mana.®® 

'fhe Sakalas appear in tiadition as intimately connected 
with the ^unakas, and to Saunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed, { which he is said to have com- 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
{rigvedaguptay^, as, for instance, an Anukiamani of the 
Rishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the amwodkas, of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidhana) of the verses and their 
constituent parts,^ the above-mentioned Brihaddevata, 


” Or rather Dum, m his comm, 
on Nir. It. 4; see Both, p, 39, in« 
troduotion, p. IxTiii. 

* This 18 the designation of that 
peculiar method of reciting the Veda 
in which each woid of the text 
stands by itself, unmodified, by the 
euphonic changes it has to undex^a 
when connected with the preceding 
andfollowingwords. [SeeaboTe,p 23 ] 
t His name seems to point to 
the north-west (^). The soholiast on 
Fanini [ it . 2. 117], at least, proba- 
b* j follow ing the Mahdbbdahya, cites 
Sikala in connection with the Bdbi- 
kas , see also Burnouf, Introduction 
d VHxit du Buddli,^ p. 620, F The 
pacc'ige in the sutra of P^mi, iv. 3. 
12S, has no local reference [on the 
from the Mabdbhdshya bearing 
0.1 tbij point, see I St.^ xiii. 366, 
372, 409, 428, 445] On the other 
Taud, we find ^dkyas also in the 
Ko«aIa countiy in Elapilayastu, 01 
wboip, howeyer, as of the 
jinins m the Yajus, we do not ex- 
actly know what to make (see be 
low ). [The eail est mention of the 
werd Sakaliijin immediate reference 


to the ]%ik, occurs in a memorial 
verse, yajitagdUid, quoted in the 
Alt. Bidhm., iiL 43 (see /. St, ix. 
277).-~~For the name l^aidiriya 1 can 
only cite the pravara section added 
at the close of the Aivaldyana- 
Srauta-Sfitra, in which the oaidiris 
are mentioned several times, partly' 
by themselves, partly beside and in 
association with the dufigas ] 

^ This form of name, which might- 
be traced to VfxkaUif occuta also in 
the ^dQkbiyana Aranyaka, viii. 2 : 
** asitiBahasrarn Vdrkalino hfikaXir 
ahar abhuampadayanti;” thonghth» 
parallel pas&'ige in the Aitar. Arany*> 
111. 8, otherwise similarly worded, 
leads instead of ** TdrlKiZino,*' **vi- 
(> c , vai) AikaUnoI " 

Z By Sbadguriiiishya, in the in- 
troducLion to his commentaiy on. 
the Rig-Auukramani of Kdtydyana. 

Rather ivio Vidbdna texts (see 
below), the one of which has for its 
object the application of paiticular 
the other probably that of 
particular pudas, to superstitious 
purposes, alter the manner of the 
Stimav'dluna Brdhmana. 
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the PritiSdkhya of the Rik, a Smarta-Siitra,* and also a 
Kalpa-Siitra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 
pupil, Afivalayana. It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 
impossible that^ all these writings might be the work of 
one individual Saunaka ; still Jihey probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
But, in addition to this, we find that the second mandala 
of the Samhita itself is attributed' to him ; and that, on tho 
other hand, he is identified with the- Saunaka at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the sou of Vai^ampayana, is 'said 
to have repeated the Malia-Bhdrata, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second), together 
with the Harivan^a. The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only bo understood in the sense that the family 
of the ^unakas both belonged to the old Rishi families 
of the Rik, and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Biubmans, 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can be urged ; and it i at least not impossible 
that the teacher of A^valayana and .the sacrificer in the 
Naimishaf forest are identical. — In the Bivihinana of the 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct ^aunakas men- 
tioned ; the one, Indrota, as sacrificial priest of the prince 
who, in the Maha-Bharata, appears as the first Janame- 
jaya (Pariltshita, so also in M.-Bh. xii. 5595, ff.), the other, 
Svaiddyana, as Audichya, dwelling in the north. 

As author of the Krama-patha oL the Rik-Samhitd a 
Pafichdla Bdbluavya^ is mentioned. Thus we see that^to 
the Kuru-Panchdlas and the Kosala-Videhas (to whom Sd- 
kalya belongs) appertains the chief merit of having fixed and 
arranged the text of the Rik, as well as that of the Yajus; 

* On the Griliya of dauuaka, eee quoted ae an a\itliority in the text 
Steuzler, /. 5 t., i. 243. of the Rik-Pnltibi£khya itself, viz., 

+ Tho sacrifice conducted by this ii. 12, ’44, and that beside tlie 
Saunaka in the Naimisha forest Frdchyas (people of the east], the 
would, in any case, have to be die- above conclusions still hold good, 
tinguished from the great sacrificial See llegiiier on Rik-Pr., ii. 12, p. 
festival of the Naimishiyas, so often 113. Compare also S^nkh. ^r., xii. 
mentioned in the Brdhmiqias. 13. 6 {pailclidlapadavrittih), ^ and 

“ In the Rik-Pi^t^ xi. 33, merely Saipbitopaniehad-Brilhinapa,' § 2 

Bdbhravya ; only in Uata’s scholium {sarmlra Prdclujn Pdilchdltilimnult- 
is he designated as a P.ihchdla. As, Uitti, aanat^d 'muklam). 
however, the Paucliiilas are twice 
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aad this was probably accomplished, in the case of both 
Vedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes. 

For the origin of the songs themselves we must go back, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo- 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mytiiological relations, represented in 
the older hj’mns of the Rik, in part carry us back to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic time. They contain relics of 
tlie childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and &eeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is shown 
by the identity of Sarameya and 'Sp/iei'av,* of Gabala and 
Kep^epos.'l Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Varuna, 
Oiipavoi, encompassing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zei', Diespiter; of the Mother - Earth, 
Zv qTTip ; of the • aters of the sky as shining nymphs ; 
of uhe sun’s rays as 'ws at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thundei’- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and other such notions.! Only the faintest outlines of 
this comparative mythology are as yet discernible ; it will 
unquestionably, however, by degrees claim and obtain, in 
relation to classical mythology, a position exactly analo- 
gous to that which has already, in fact, been secured by 
comparative Indo-Germanic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on which tliat mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the hymns of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to glance, as it were, into the work- 
shop v/hence it originally proceeded.§ 


* See Kuhii, in Haupt e Deulache 
" Zcittchrift, vi. 125, ff. 

+ 1 . St., ii. 297, ff. [and, still e.ir- 
lier, ^az Muller ; see his Chips 
from a Omnan WorksJiop, ii. 1S2]. 

j: See Kuhn, I, c., and repeatedly 
in the Ze’tsehrift fur vcrglcic/tentle 
Sprachfonchwng, edited by hive 
jointly with Auirecht [vol. i., 1S51). 


§ see Z. D. U. G., v. 112. [since 
I wrote the above, comparative my- 
thology lias been enriched with much 
valuable matter, but much also 111.11 
is crude and fanciful has been ad- 
vanced. Deserving of special men- 
tion, l<c.iidee v arinus papers by Adal l>. 
Kii'm III his Zeitschrift, are two 
papers by the same author, entitled. 
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Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain sufficient 
evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable information 
which they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
the Indian. In botli of these the simple allegories of 
natural phenomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. In the songs of the Rik we find a description, 
embellished with poetical colouis, of the celestial contest 
betv.'een light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on the 
other hand, “the contest* descends from heaven to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his father,, 
.and given as a saviour to earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slain by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed with demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of history. The 
battle is fought in the Aryan land; the serpent, Aji 
Dahaka in Zend, Ahi [DasaJeaj in the Veda, is trans- 
formed into Zohak the tyrant on the throne of Iran ; and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by the 
warlike FeriSdAii — Traitaiia in the Veda, Thradtaono in 
Zend — are freedom and contentment in life on the pater- 
nal soil.” Persian legend traversed these phases in the 
course of perhaps 2000 years, passing from the domain 
of nature into that of the epic, and thence into the field of 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Fer 4 ddn, may be traced also in the case of Jemshid 
^ama, Yiina) ; a similar series in the case of Kaikavds 
(Kavya U 4 anas, Kava U 4 ) ; and probably also in the case 
of Kai Khosrd (Svriravas, Husravauh). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in the time of the Yajurveda the natural significance 


Pie Berabhunft des Peuen und da 
OoUerlmnks (1S59), and Uder Ent- 
•uicklungastufen dtr JUi/lkenbildar^/ 
(1874) ; further. Muz Muller'a 
‘ Comparative Mytholoi/y,’ in the 
Oxford Essays (1856), reprinted in 
the Chips, Tol. ii , ; M. Brdal, Her- 


culeet Cocas [1^3 ) ; Cox. SlyGudogy 
of the Aryan Nations 2 vols.); 
A. dc Ouheruatia, ZoologicaPMytlio- 
foj/i/ (1872, 2 vols.) ; and Mitoloyia 
Vedica (1874).] 

* Sec Buth, in Z. D. U, Q., if. 
216, ff. 
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■of ihe m3rth had become entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning ; and in the Indian 
■epic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna, an incarna- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the kings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The. 
princip^ figures of the Maha-Bharata and Eamayana fall 
away like the kings of Firdiisf, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the stoiy of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and in 
this representation are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold ti us particulars 
as to the time, place, and corditions of their origin and 
growth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appeal! to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tiibeo, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living separately or in small commnnities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars they wage, and in presence of the gods by the com- 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acts 
as priest in his own honse, himself lundling she sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and ofiering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
ipon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-festivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special priests appointed, who distinguish them- 
selves by their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
ntes and by Iheir learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of Va^ishtha and Vi^vamifcra, which 
runs through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up even to the 
latest times ; so that, for exrmple, a commentator of the 
Vedii who claims to -be descended from Vasishtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Vaiishtha 
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having once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of ViiSvdmitra by one of the petty kings of these early 
times. —The influence of these royal priests does not, how- 
evei', at this early period,- extend beyond the sacrifice; 
there are no castes as yet ; the people is still one united 
■whole, and bears but one name, that of vUas, settlers. 
The prince, who rvas probably elected, is called Yispati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position lield 
by -women at this time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards lOve, its tender, ideal element is not 
very conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
held sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house (dampati), and approacli the gods in united prayer. 
The religious sense expresses itself in the recognition of 
man’s dependence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them ; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The religious notion of sin is consequently want- 
ing altogether, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign*® to tiro Indian. ‘ Give me, and I will 
render to thee,’ he says,*^ claiming therewith a right on 
his part to divine help, which is an exchange, no grace. 
In this free strength, this vigorous self-consciousness, a 
very different, and a far more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is .presented to us tlnan that to which we are 
accustomed from later times. I have already endeavoured 
above to show how this state of things became gradually 
altered, how the fresh enei^y was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Sarafjvati towards the Ganges, 


• Quite foreign ’ is rather too {1851). There arc diflfereiit pluses 
strong an expression. See Beth’s to be distinguished, 
paper, Die hSeluUn GStter der ari. V -Vij. S., iii. 50; or, » Kill him, 
Khen. VSUeer, in Z. D, M. G., vi. 72 then vill I sacriBce to thee,” Taitt. 

S., Ti. 4. s. 6. 
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what was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Was it 
the pressure brought about by the arrival of new settlere 1 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brabmana of the White Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. St., i. 178]. 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, at first a very close one ; later on, 
however, when the new Brahmanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, >a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But while the origin of the songs of the Sik dates from 
tliis primitive time, the redaction of the Bik-Samhitii only 
took place, as we observed, at a period when the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Panchalas.* Vr^ho are to be re- 
garded as having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in the last 
book especially, a comparatively large portion of which, ss 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam« 
hita. It is for the critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 


* Mirn^ala z. 98 is a diiilogue 
bctvTfteii Dcviipi and Saiptann, the 
two ‘ Kaunvyau' as Ydska calls 
them. Ill the Kahd- Bhdrata Bam- 
tanii is the name of the Ut'ier ot 
Bliishma and Vichilravlr^a, hy 
whose two wives, Amhikd and Am- 
bdlikd, Vydsa became the father of 
Dliritarashtra and Fd^du. This 
Saintanii is, therefore, the grand- 
father of these' latter, or the great- 
griiiidfatlier of the Kauraras and 
Pdn^avas, the belligerents in the 
Malid-Bhdrata. We should thus 
have to suppose that the feud de- 


scribed in this epic had been fought 
out long before the final arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Saiphitd ! It is, 
how'ever, questionable whether the 
Saiptann of the llahd-Bbdrata is 
identical trith the Saqitana men- 
tioned in the Rik ; or, even if we 
take this for granted, vrhether he 
may not merely have been associated 
with the epic legend in majorem rei 
gloriam. Devdpi, at least, who, 
according to Ydska, is his brother, 
has in the Rik a different father 
from the one given in the epie. See 
1 . St., i. 203 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions connected 
■with it, to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
But as yet this task is only set; its solution has not yet 
even begun.®® 

The deities to whom the songs are for the most part 
addressed are the following : — ^First, Agni, the god of tire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous of all 
— a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, howei'er 
distant they may be, He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, an'd not as an elemental fores. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the 'go i 
to whom, next to Agni, the greatest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz., Indra. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the heavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number -of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
•will not give up his booty ; to the description of the 
thunderstorm generally; which, with its flashing light- 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of the 
people. The break of day, too, is greeted ; the dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens ; and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming orb of the mighty sun, as he steps 
foith vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to all the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. 

Besides the three principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Siirya, 
•we meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts, or winds, tiie 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle ; and Budra, the 
howling, terrible god, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vedio Olympus; I had only to sketch generally 


* See now Perigeh, Vpalekha, p. tnUblatt, 1875, p. $22); 7 . St., ix. 
57(1854; compare iilcromcAef c«n. 299, xiii. 279, 280; /. Sir,, i. 19. 
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the ground'n’OTk and the outlines of this ancient edifice. 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import ; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Samhita, i.c., the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise aUuded to the aids to its ex- 
planation furnished by the remaining Vedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighantus, 
and the Nirukta of Yaska.®“ Both works, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course, of time. For the 
Xighantus, we have the commentary of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only -one 
other complete commentator since Yaska, viz., Skanda- 
svamin. For Yaska’s Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the tliirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nigbap- 
tus as well as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly 'j.u respect of arrangeinent only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted oraUy rather than in "writing. 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-Sainhita, has 
come down to us, but it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Siyapachaiya.* “ Fkom the long series of 


** Huir’s OrigindL Saiuhrit Tacts, 
vol. ▼. (1870), is the best source of 
information for Vedic mjihologj. 

This name appears both in the 
TaSiaa in the lust book of the Satap 
Br., and in the Ein^nukr.ama of 
the Atreyi school, where he la called 
I’aifigi, and described as the pupil 
of Vsiiampdyana, and teacher of 
• Tiltiri. Prom Pdp., ii. 4. 63, it 
follows that Piinini was cognisant of 
the name Ydska, for he there teaches 
the plural Yosixfa for the patronymic 
Tdska. Compare on tins the pravara 
section ID the Asvalayniiii-^r.iuia 
Sutra The i ctkd GacrdihiiaA are 
mentioned in the Kithata which 


again is quoted by Fdpini ; see 
i. St., iii, 475. A direct reference 
to Ydska is made in the Rik-Prat. 
and in the Brihaddevatd ; see also 
/ St , viii. p6, 245, 246. 

* The circumstance that com- 
mentaries on almost all btanches of 
the Vedas, and on vanousollier impor- 
tant and extonsire works as well, 
are ascribed to Sdjami and Ins 
brother Mddliava, is to be o.tplaine>l 
by the practice prevailing in India 
by which woiks composed by order 
of some distinguished person bear 
b'S name as tlie a-.thor. So in tlie 
present iJ.iy tbc Pandits work tor the 
person iitio pays them, and leave 
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centuries* between Ydska and Sayana bat scanty remains 
of an exegetic literature connected with the Rik-Sainhita 
ate left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered 
^amkara and the Vedantic school turned their attention 
chiefly to the TJpanishads. ifovertheless, a gloss upon a 
portion at least of the Rik-Samhita was drawn up by 
A.nandatirtha,.a pupil of ^amkara, of which there is an 
exposition by Jayatirtha, comprising the second and third 
adhy&yas of the first ashfaka, in the Library of the India 
House in London.” Sayana himself, in addition to Duxga’s 
commentary on the Nirukti, only quotes Bhatta Bhaskara 
Milra and Bharatasvamin as expositors of the Vedas.®^ 
The former wrote a commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not the Rik-Samhitd, in which he refers to ■K.adakritsna, 
]&achurni, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work. 
For Bharatasvamin we have no further data than that his 
name is also cited by Devaraja (on the Nighaptus), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Misra, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and TJvatta. The 
latter, otherwise called tTata., wrote a commentary on tho 


tbs fruit of their labour to him os 
his property. Mifilhara, and prob- 
ably also Sdya^a, v/cr<, ministers at 
the court of King Bukha at Vijaya- 
nagars, and took adrautjgs of their 
position to give a frealr impulse to 
tho study of the Veda. The writings 
attributed to tliem point, by the very 
difiercnce of their contents and style, 
to a variety of authorship. [Accord- 
ing to A. C. Burnell, in the preface 
to his edition of the Yah^a-Brdh- 
mnpa, p. riii., ff. (1S73), the tiro 
names denote one person only. 
Bdysus, he says, is "the Bhoga^ 
ndtha, or mortal body, of Mddhava, 
the soul identihed >sith Vishnu.” 
Bnrnell is further of opinion that 
the tventy-nine writings current 
under the name of Mltdhava all pro- 
ceed from Afddliara himself, nnas- 
sisted to any largo extent by others, 
and that they were composed by 
him during a period of about thirty 
of the fifty-five years between 1331- 
1386 A.D., which he epent as abbot 
of the monastery at Srisgeri, under 


the name Vidydmijyasvdmin. Sea 
my remarks to the contrary in Lite- 
rarisches Centralilalt (1873), p. 1 42 1 
Burnell prefers tho form Vidydna' 
gara to Vyayanagara. CowcIJ, in 
his note on Colebr., A/isc. Rss.^i, 
235, has Vidyd" and Vijaya“ side by 
side.] 

* See Sotli, Zui' Liu., p. 22, 

To these have to be added 
Skandasvdmin (see p. 41} and Ka- 
pardin (see below) ; and as anterior 
to Sdyapa we must probably regard 
the worko of Atmdiianda, Rdvana, 
and Kaudika (or is the latter iden- 
tical with Bhatta Kau^ika Bhdskara 
Misra I cf. Burnell, CaMogue of 
Vedie MSS., p. 12}, and ' tlic Gfi- 
^hdrlharatnamdld; Burnell, Vaufahr., 
p. xxvi,, ff. ; Muller, in the preface 
to his large edition of the l^ik- 
Sarphiid, vol. vi. p. xxvii., if. Some 
extracts from Rdvapa's commentary 
have been pnblished by Fitz-Bdward 
Ball in J<mnuU A». Sae. Beng., 
1862, pp. 129-134. 
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Sanihita of the White Yajus, not the Rik-Samhitd, well 
as commentaries on the two Pratriakhyas of the Rik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Samhita, as 
well as the other Vedas, fimt became known to us through 
Colebrooke's excellent paper “ On the Vedas,” in the As. 
Res. voL viii. (Calc. 1 805). To Rosen we are indebted for the 
first text, as given partly in his JRigvcdce Svecimen (London, 
1830), partly in the edition of the first ashtaJea, with- Latin 
translation, which only appeared, after the early death of 
the lamented author (ibid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Samhitd have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth’s already often quoted and excellent 
Abbandiungen zwr Litter atur uruL Gcschichie dcs Wcdct 
(Stuttgart, 1846). The entire Sarahita, together with the 
commentary of Sayana, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. M. Muller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company ; the first ashtaJea appeared in 1 849. At the -same 
time an edition of the' text, with extracts from the com* 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. Prom Dr. 
M. MiiJler, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation, 
A French -translation by Langlois comprises the entire 
Sainhita (1848-1831); it is, of course, in many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great caution is neces- 
sary. An English translation % "Wilson is also begun, of 
v/bich the first ashtaka only has as yet appeared.®® 


Muller’s eCUioa of the text, 
together with the commenlary of 
Sdyana, a complete inde: of words, 
and list of pratlkat, is now com- 
plete in six vols., !849-iS75. He 
has also puhlislicd separately the 
text of thd first mandala, in satp,- 
hiiit- and pada-pdfha (Lei fzig, 1S56- 
69), as also the whole 10 m-a^dalaa, 
likewise ill double form (London, 
1^73). jTbe first complete edition 
of the text was published, in Boman 
transliteration, by Aiifrecht, in toIs. 
vi, and vil. of the Indische Stadien 
(1861-63). Boer's edition of text 
and eommentary, in the SibtioAeca 


Indiea, Nos. 1-4 tCalc. 1849), only 
reaches to the end of the second. 
adkyiya. A fragment of the text, 
edited by Stevenson so long ago ns 
1S33, extends but a little farther 
(i. 1-35). —Of Wilson's translation, 
five volumes have appeared j tins 
last, in 1866, under the editorship 
of Cowell, brings it up to maifd 
viii. 20. Benfey pnhiislied in nis 
Orient vnd Occident (1860-68) a 
critical translation of vinnd 1 ■■ 

i:S. Twelve hymns to the Mariita 
are translated and furnished with a 
detailed commentary in vol > of Max 
Muller’s ifigveda Sanihiii. traiM- 
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We now turn to the Brdhrruti}as of the 5 .ik. 

Of these, we have two, the Aitareya-Sr&hAnana and the 
^(tnkhdyana- (or KausMtaki-') JBrdhmana. They are closely 
connected with one another,* treat essentially of the same 
matter, not unfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chiefly differ. In the iSafikhdyana-Brah- 
we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brdhmana The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively qf the Soma sacrifice; whereas "in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
Saflkhdyana-Brahmapa we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to the last ten adhydyas of the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the ^ankha- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps lie assumed that the adhydya^ 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Brdh- 
ma^a. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brdhmatia con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eight pa%cMlcds, or pen- 


lated and es^lained (London, 1869). 
Bot the scholar Tho has done most 
by far for the right understanding 
of the ia Both ; both in the 
commentary added to liia edition of 
YdsWs 19 'irukta (Gottingen, 1S4S- 
52), and in the great St,Fetersburg 
Sanskrit Dictionary (seven vols., 
1853-75), edited by BQhtlingk and 
him. Here we may also mention the 
following works :--Gras8mann, 
tnrbuch sum ^igveda (1873, if.) ; 
Delbruck, Dai altindiicAe P'erium 
(1874) ; Benfey, Rinltilunff in die 
Qrammaiik dir veducAen SpracAe 
(1874), and Die QuantittUsvcrschic- 
denAeiten in den SatpAiitl- vnd Pada- 
-Texten dor Veden j Bollensen, Die 
Lieder da Pardiara, in Z. D. M. O. 
xxii. (1868) ; SUbetaig JAeder del 
Jjiigveda, ilberietat von Karl Geldner 
und Adolf .Kaegi, mit BeUrdgai von 
R. Roth (Tubingen, 1875) — reviewed 
by Abel Bergaigne in the Reouc 
Critique, Dec. II and 18, 1875 ; 
Alfred Lndwig, Die NaehrieJUen da 


Rig- vn'd A tharvaveda fiber Ocogn- 
jMc, GachicAte und Veifaaung da 
cJtcn indiens (the identihcatioii hero 
mentioned, p. 13, of the Vcuio 
Sarasvati with the Indus, was first 
made by myself ; cf. Vdj. S. Spea., ii. 
80 If., 1847), and Die phdotophi- 
seAm und religiSten Amehauungen 
des Veda {Frag, 1S75) ; Alfred Hil- 
lebrandt, t'eber dieGBUtn Aditi (Bres- 
lau, 1876) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
FiSrgyn VAta Wbdan in ZeiUsA-rifi 
fWr Dcutichei AltcrtAum, New Series, 
vii. 164, if. Lastly, wc have to draw 
attention specially to Muir's Original 
SaniJerit Tcxti (5 vols., second edit.. 
London, 1868, fF.), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Rifc-Saqihitd on the different ^ 
stages and phases of Indian life ar. 
that early period is clearly and com- 
prehensivdy grouped : traifsiations 
of numerous Vedic passages and 
pieces are given. 

* See on this I. St., ii. 289, ' 
[apd ix. 377]. 
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tads), while the I^dsldidyaiia-Brabmana contains 30; and 
it IS perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Fapini 
V 1. 62, which states how the name of a Brabmaria is to 
be formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydycLS . — a view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of theu- 
existence in this form in Pamni’s time, at all events 
Geographical or similar data, firom which a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occurrence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to be found in the last books of 
the Aitareya-Brahmana (see I. St., i 199, ff.), from which 
It at any rate specify follows that their scene is the 
country of the Knru-Panchalas and Vasa-U^inaraa (see 
viii. 14). In the ^Mkhayana-Brahmana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest ; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according to 
the accounts of the Maha-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence, amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of iSiva. He here receives, among otusr titles, those of 
mua and Mahadeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
couolude from this that he was already che object of a very 
j special worship. We are at any rate justified in inferring, 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the Sankha* 
yana-Brdhmana ranks chronologically with the last books 
of the Samhita of the White Itojus, 5ud with those p_oi’- 
tions of its Brahmana and of the Atharva-Samhitd in 
which this nomenclature is hkewiss ibiuid. Lastly, a 
third passage of the SaQkhayana-Brahniapa implies, aa 
already hinted, a special cultivation 01 the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India. People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language, 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority ou ques- 
tions connected with it. [Z Sk, iL 309 ] 

Both Bralimanas presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. Thus mention is 
made of the dk?iydnavidas,i.e., "those versed m tradition 
and 0 thds, abhiyajna-ydthds, a sort of memorial verses 
[kdrikds), are also frequently refo’Ted to and quoted The 
names Rigveda, Samavada, and Yajurveda, as well as trny'i 
vulyd, a term used to express them collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. In the ^ankhayana-Brahmana, however, special 
regard is had to the Paingya and Kaushitaka, whose views 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kau- 
sln'taka being alwaj’s recognised as final. The question 
now arises what we are to understand by these expres- 
sions, whether works of the Biiihmana order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or still handed down orally only — 
or merely the inherited tradition of individual doctrines. 
Mention of the Kaushitaka and the Paingya occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brahmaiia only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an interpolated one — in the latter part of the 
work. This at all events proves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from its more methodical arrangement, that the 
Sailkhayana-Brahmana is to be considered a later produc- 
tion than the Aitareya-Brahmana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, wliile the Aitareya-Brahmana pre- 
sents itself as a more independent effort. The name 
Paifigya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Bruhmana of the White Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yilska Paiflgi* was descended, and probably also 
Pingala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Pwingi 
KalpaJi is expressly included by the commentator of 
Panini, ]jrobably following the Mahabhashya, among the 
ancient Kalpa-Sutras, in contradistinction to the Ahnaror 
thah ICaipuh, with wliich w'e shall presently become 
acquainted as an authority of the A^valayana-Siitra. 
The Paifigins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paiugi-Brahmaiia must still have been in 
existence even in Sayapa’s time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly as regai’ds the name 
Kaushitaka, which, is, moreover, used directly in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the SaBkhayana- 
Brabmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
the vie,w represented by the Kaushitaka is invariably 
upheld as the authoritative on^ and we have in this 
Brahmana but a remoulding by Saftkhayana of the stock 
of dogma peculiarly the property of the Kaushltakins. 
Further, in -its commentary, which, it may be remarked. 


• The quotations from Bnthnianas Paulgi Kalpah in the Uahdbhjish;a. 
in Yilska, therefore, belong in part see I. St., xiii. 455.] 
pel liiips to the Paifigya <’). [Oa the 
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interprets the work under the sole title of the " KausM- 
taki-Brahmana,” passages are frequently quoted from a 
Maha-Kaushitaki-Bralimana, so that we have to infer the 
existence of a still larger work of simQar contents, — ^pro- 
bably a later handling of the same subject (?). This com- 
mentary further connects the Kaushitaki-Brahmana with 
the school of the Kauthumas — a school which othenvise 
belongs only to the' Samaveda ; this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up. — The name Safi- 
khayana-Brahinapa interchanges occasionally with the 
form Sankhyayana-Brahmana, but the former would seen) 
to deserve the preference ; its earliest occuirence is pro- 
bably in the Pratiidkhya-Sutra of the Black Yajus. 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Bidhmanas of the Jlik invests them with a 
peculiar interest. These are not indeed introduced for 
their own sake, but merely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hymn ; but this, of course, does not detract 
from their value. One of them, the legend of ^unal.ilepa, 
which is found in the second part of the Aitareya- 
Brahmapa, is translated by Both in the Indische Studien, 
i. 458-464, and discussed in detail, ibid., ii. 112-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion. We must indeed assume generally, w’ith regard to 
many of these legends, that they had already gained a 
rounded, independent shape in tradition before they were 
incorporated into the Brahmaiia, and of this we have fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly arqhaic character of their 
language, compared with that of the rest of tlie text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us from, two points 
of view: first, because- they contain, .to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at otlier times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism ; and, secondly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otheiwise have 
remained almost entirely obscizre. 

On the A'itareya-Brahmana we have a commentary by 
Sayan^, and on the Naushitaki-Brahmana one by Vina- 
yaka, a son of Madhava.® 

The Aitareya-Brdlimana has by Martin Haug, z vols., Bombay, 
been edited, text with translation, 1863, see / St, ix. 177-380 U865). 
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To each of these Brahmanaa is also annexed an Aran- 
yaka, or * forest-Tlortion,’ that is, the portion to be studied 
in the forest by the sages known to us through Mega- 
sthenes as iXo^tot, and also by their disciples. This 
forest-life is evidently only a later stage of development 
in Brahnianical contemplation, and it is to it that we must 
chiefly ascribe the depth of speculation, the complete 
absorption in mystic devotion by which the Hin dus are 
so eminently diatinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as Arenyakas bear this character im- 
pressed upon them in a ve:y marked degree ; they consist 
in great part of Upanishaus only, in v/hich, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
may at the same time contain. 

The Aitareya-Aranyalia^ consists of five books, each 
of which again is .called Ai'anyaka. The second and third 
books* form a separate TJpanishad ; and a still further sub- 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, wMch are particularly consouaut with 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass kot’ as the 
Ailareyopanisluzd.^ Of these two books Mahidasa Aitareya 
is the reputed author; he is supposed to be the son of 
Vi^ala and Itari, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the course of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance v^hich conclusivelyproves the correctness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded. For we must 
divest ourselves of the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing; oral deliveiy was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils ; the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


The Iccend of Sunah^epa (vil. 13- 
181, had been discussed by Both ; see 
also 11 . Muller, Eiat. of A. S. L., p. 
573, ff. Another section of it (viu. 
5-20), treating of royal inaugura- 
tiona, had previously been edited by 
SebiSnbom (Berlin, 1862). 

The first fasciculus of an edi- 
tion, together with Siyepa'a com- 
men'ary, of the Aitareya-Ara^yaka, 
by Rtyenilra Lata Mitra, has just 


come to hand (Nov. 30, 1875). 
BiUiotheca. indtea. New Series, No. 
325 ; the text reaches as far as i. 
4. I. 

• See I. St., I 388, ff 
ThisAitareyopanishadjamongst 
others, has been edited (witli Saip- 
kara’s commentary) and translated 
by Etoer, BUI. Jnd.. vii 143, S. 
(Calc 1850), XV. 28, ff. (18531. 
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some definite form or other, always however retaining his 
name. It is in this way that we have to account for the fact of 
our findiug theauthors of works that have been handed down, 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves. For the rest, 
the doctrines of Altareya must have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous ; for we find 
his name attached to the Brahmana as well as the Aran- 
yaka. With respect to the former, however, no reasons 
can for the present be assigned, wliile for the fourth 
book of the Ava^yaka we have the direct information that 
it belongs to Advalayana,* the pupil of l^aonaka; nay, 
this Saunaka himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke’s state- 
ments on the subject, Misc. Ess., i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brahmanas; 
he is first men^-ioued in the Chhandogyopanishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of the Aitareyins is in the 
Sima-Siitras. — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Mandfikas, or 
Maijdiikeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
wa find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Eigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremely abstruse Upanishad, and 
the Manddkl-Sikshd, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, apparently only belongs to the Atharvan, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid system. The 
latter might possibly be traced back to the Mdndukeya 
wlio is named here os well as in the Rik-Prati£akhya. 

The contents of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as we now 
have it,®® supply no direct clue to the time of its composi- 


* I find an AsvaUyana-Brdhmo^a 
also quoted, but am unable to give 
any particulars regarding it. rtn 
a its. of the Ait. At., India Office 
Libraio', 986, the entire work is 
described at the end aa AivaldyanoSi- 
tarn Arcmyakam.'l 
“ S^e I. St., i. 387-392. I am 
now in possession of the complete 
text, but hare nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
stress is laid upon keeping the par- 
tioular doctrines secret, and upon 


the high importance of those fami- 
liar with them. Among the names 
inentioned in the course of the work, 
Agnivedydyana is of significance on 
account of its formation. The in- 
teresting passages on the three 
pdtka) of the Veda, nirbkvja = tain- 
hUdfdtha, pratfiifVi — padapdflia, 
and u ihayaman tarena = kramapdflia, 
are discussed by M. Muller on Rik- 
Prdt., i. 2-4(Bee also ibid., Naeh:i agt, 
p- II). 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, namely, that in 
the second chapter of the second book the extant arrange- 
ment of the Rik-Saiphita is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them are two ^dkalyas, a 
Krishna Harlta, a Panchalachanda — and this may be con- 
eidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form of the 
opinions enunciated.^^ 

The Kaushitakaranj'aka. in. its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete/®^ 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
hooka* These deal rather with ritual than with specula- 
tion. The third hook is the so-called Smtshiiaky-Upani- 
skad,\ a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
first adhydya gives us an extremely important account of 
the ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the cignificcnce of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promisee to prove very rich in information. 
The second adkydya gives us in the ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and teodsrntss of. family ties at that period. 
The third adhyd/ya ic of inestimable value in connection 
with the history end development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents Indra battliug with the same powers 
of nature that Arjuua in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adhydya contains the second recension 
of a legend which algo appears, under a somewhat different 


The circumitaaoe hero empha- 
eised may be used to sappott the 
very cppoaile Tiev ; indeoa I bETe 
■o repreaented it in the aimiUr caae 
«! the Ld^ydyana-Sdlra (eee below). 
tFbia latter Tiew now appeara to mo 
to bare more in ita favoar. 

I to Berlin 
630) of the 
(18 it ia 
in 15 adhy- 
etyoa/ the first tiro correspond to 
Ait. Ar. i., V. ; adhy. 3-6 are made 
np of the Kauah. Up.,; att-y. 7, 8 
correspond to Ait. ir. iii.; adliy. 


9 gives the rivalry of Iba aenses 
(like Salap. Br. 14. 9. 3). 

* See Catalogue of the Berlin 
Skr. USS., p. 19, n. 8z. 

See /. St., i. 392-430. It would 
be very desirable to know on what 
Foley's aeeertion is founded, “ that 
tho Kanabltaki-Brdlimaua conaiata 
of nine adkpdvoe, the first, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth of whiob form tlio 
Eaualiitaki Brdhmana -U^anlahad,*' 
I have not aueceeded in nud|ug any 
statement to tliia efifect olsowhere. 
[See now Cowstl's Preface, u. vii., 
to bis edition of the Kauah. Up. in 
the Bibf. Ind.] 


" A manoacript seat 
by Blihler ( Or. fid, 

‘ ^dukhdyaDa-Arapyaka ' 
there called) presents it 
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lorm, in the Ara^yaka of the White Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior called Ajata^atru, king of 
KaSi. This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Ghitra Gdf^dyani, the wise king in the first 
adhydya who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the Gangs. 
According to ii. lo, the norlbem and southern mountains, 
i.e., Himavant and Yindhyh, enclose in tlie eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tribes in iv. i perfectly accords with this. 
That, moreover, thm Upanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
with the Vrihad-Arauyaka of the White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Aruni, Svetaketu, Ajitafiatru, 
Qargya Bdlaki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See I. St., i 392-420 ] 

We have an interpretation of both Aranyakas, that is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareva-Aran- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushitaki^Aranyaka 
m the commentary of Sarnkarachaiya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century ad.,“ and who was of the 
highest importance for the Veddnta school. For not 
omy did he interpret all the Vedic texts, that is, all the 
Upanishads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented on theVedanta-Siitra itself, besides composing 
a number of smaller works with a view to elucidate and 
establish the Vedanta doctrine. His explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Veddnta system; still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of his, Anan- 
dajndna, Anandagiri, Anandatirtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on bis commentaries. Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 
as they have been recently edited, together With their 
Upanishads, by Dr. Eoar, Secretary to tlie Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the BiilioiJieca Jndica, a periodical appearing 
under the auspices of that Society, and devoted exclusively 


** S^kara’a dale baa not, unfor- called a SaiTa, or follower of Sira, 
ionalely, been more accurately <ie> In bis works, however, he appears 
termined as yet. He pasacs at the as a worahipper of Vdsudeva, whom 
aame time for a aealoua ad%'er8ary he puts forward as the real incarna* 
of the BudUbibts. and is therefore tlou or repreBeutaliTe of droAman. 
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to the publication of texts. Unfortunately the Kaushl> 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, neither 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak, 
in the sequeL It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive both.® — And may yet a third, the Vashkala* 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upanishads of the Rik ! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil Duperron’s Ou/pnehhat, iL 3^6—37* >■ 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time- 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
to.) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The vdshkala- 
Smti is repeatedly mentioned by Sayapa. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the 9 'ik-Samhita,. 
which haa likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vash- 
kalps. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Brdhmanas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gaiiy-Medes. 
Medhdtithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
Indra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during- 
their flight he inquires of Indra -who, be is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the uaiveise. As to the cause of the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted with Medba- 
tithi’a penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
path leading to truth ; he must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the date of this Upanishad. 
nothing more dehnite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
' antiquity.® 

We now descend to the last stage in the literature ol 
the Rigveda, viz., to its S'&tras. 

First, of the SrauiaSiitras, or text-books of the sacri- 
ficial rite. Of these we possess two, the Sdtra of jUvala- 
yana in 12 adhy&yaa, and that of l^ankhayana in 18 


** Both have now been publiehed Uaitri-Up. with of lUn^tlrtha 
and translated by Cowell In the (1863-69). 

BiiAiotheca /ndiea. The Kfiueb.-Up. ** See now my epecial ^per on tbw 
(Calc. j86i) Is accompanied wiUi aubject in I. St., is. 38-42 ; the ori* 
the comm of SaiphanCnasda, the gin^ test has not yet been met with. 
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adhyayas. The former connects itself with the Aitareya- 
Brahiiiana, the latter with the ^fikhayana-Brahmana, ami 
from these two works frequent literal quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed. From this circumstance alone, as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we might 
infer that these Sitras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
and diiect testimony is not wanting to establish the foct. 
Thus the name A^valayana is probably to be traced back 
to Alvala, whom we And mentioned in the Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus as the Hotar of Janaka, king of Yideha 
(see J. SL, i. 441). Again, the formation of the word by 
the affix Ayaiia* probably leads us to^the time of estab- 
lished schools (ayana )1 However this may be, names 
formed in this way occur but seldom in the Brahmanas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
■corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the A^valayana-Siitra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an A^marathya, whose Icalpa (doctrine) is con- 
sidered by the scholiast on Papini, iv. 3. 105,. probably 
following the Mahdbhdshya,^ as belonging to the new 
kalpas implied in this rule, in contradistinction to the old 
halpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by Aivali.yana 
were regarded as recent, Aivaldyana himself must of 
■course have been still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude assuming tliis statement to originate from the 
Mahdbhashya," that Advalayana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with Papini. Another teacher quoted by Advaldyana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Panini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the yrdUchas, or "dwellers in the east.’’— At 
the end there is a specially interesting enumeration of the 
various Brdhmapa-famiiies, and their distribution among 
the family stems of Bhiigu, Aiigiras, Atri, Vidvamitra, 
Kadyapa, Vasishtha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
■Sarasvatl, of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 


* Ab in the case of Agaiveayi- 
^atia, ^laiQbdyazia, Aiti^djana, Ao 
<!iimbanCyana, E^^arndyana, Ri£* 
tydyana, Khd^dyaiia, Drdbyiya^a, 
Pidkebdya^a, Bddardya^a, 
fana, Ebl^dyana, Ldtydyana, Ldbu- 


krfyann. (?), Ldmakdyana, Vdrahja- 
yani, Sdba^vana, ^aftkhdyana, Sd- 
(ydyaira. Sd^dilydyaou, 8dla/pkdyana. 
^aulvdyana, &c. 

The name U not known in the 
Mabdbbdshya, see /. St,, ziii. 455. 
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names, which may well be considCTed as later corruptions. 
We have also already seen that AJvaldyana is the author 
of the fourth book of the Aitareya-Araiiyaka, as also that 
he was the pupil of Sauuaka, who is stated to have de* 
stroyed his own Siitra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The Sdtra of Sankhayana wears in general a somewhat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth books, where it assiunes the appearance of a Brali- 
luaiia. The seventeenth and eighteenth books are a later 
addition, wd are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. ,They correspond to the first two 
books of the Kaushitaki-Aranyaka. 

Frorii my but superficial acquaintance with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of these two 
Sfitras.^ My conjecture would be that their differences 
inay rest upon local grounds also, and that the Siitra of 
Afivalayana, as well as the Ailareya-Brahinana, may be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Siitra of ^afl- 
' khayana, on the contrary, like his BrahmaQa, rather to 
the western.* The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c., Yi2., vdjap»ya (sacrifice, for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence},- rdjas'&ya (consecration of the king), aiva~ 
viedJui (home sacrifice), puruslunaedha (liuman sacrifice), 
sarvamedha (universal’ sacrifice), are handled by Sdnkha- 
yana with far more minuteness. 

For Asvalayana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Harayana,^® the son of Krislinajit, a grandson of 
^'pati. A namesake of his, but son of Pasupatisarman, 


The A^veldyanii.satra has since 
been printed, £M, lad. (Calc. 1864- 
74 ). nccunipaiiied with tfie.comin, 
oi Ndrayaj^a Gdrgya, edited by Bdina- 
Kdniyaiiai and Aiiandachoudra. A 
special comparison of it with the 
Sdakhdynna-SAtrs ia still wanting. 
Bilhier, Catalogue of MSS. from 
aujorU, i. 154 (1871), cites a cpm- 
mentary by Deratnlta on tUc Kir. 
Sr. S., likewise a partial one by 
Vidydrapyo. i 

• Perhaps to the Naimiska fo- 
rest ( 1 ). See below, p. 59. 


This is a confusion. The above- 
named Kilniyai^a wrote a commen- 
tary upon tlie Sahkbdyana-Grihya ; 
but the one wlio commented the 
Advaldyana-Sraula-Sdtra calls liim- 
self in the introduction a son of 
NarasiAba, just as Nirdyapn, tlie 
commentator of the Ottara-Nai- 
shadblya,’ does, who, according to 
tradition (Boer, Pref„ p. viii., (85$), 
lived some five hundred years ago. 
Are Ihese two to he regarded as one 
and the Same person 1 See /, Sir., 
2, 298 (1869). 
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composed a paddhati (‘outlines’) to Sankhiyana, after the 
example of one Brahmadatta. When he lived is uneei- 
tain, but we may with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to liis own statements he 
was a native of Malayade^a. Further, for the Sutra of 
Sinkhayana we have the commentary of Varadattasuta 
Anarttiya. Three of its adhydyas weie lost, and have 
been supplied by DasaSarmaii Alunjasdnu, viz, the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh.^^ On the last two adhydyas, xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since, been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anartt(ya. 

Of the GnkycL S-Cdras of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of Asvaldysua (in four adhydyas) and 
of ^nkhayana (in six adhydyas). That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have aheady stated (p. ly), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and “ in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
higli antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed" (see 
Stenzler in I. St, ii. 1 59). It is principally popular and 
superstitious notions that are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star- worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in the pifritarpana, 
or oblation to the Manes, that we find a decisive proof of 


Sections 3-5 of the fourth boo<c Streirer (lS6i); the variants pre> 
have Been published by Donner m eented therein to the parallel paa^ 
hia Pafia^it^iyajna (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait. Brdhih. had already 
and the section relating to ilie le- been given by U. MuUer, A, S. L. 
gead of Bunabeepa (xv. 17-27) by p. 573, EF. 
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the modern composition of these irorks, as the forefathers 
are there enumerated individually by name — a custom' 
vrhicb, although m itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and Nerengs of 
the Parsis), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
Tery lecent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
selves. For. not only are the Rishis of the Bik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- 
ficant in the formation of the different schools of the Rik, 
as well as in connection with its Br^ma^as and fliitras ; 
for example, Vaahkala, ^akalya, Mandiikeya, Aitareya, 
Paifigya, Zaushitaka, Saimaka, A^valayana, and ^nkha- 
yana themselves, &c. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
^rgf Vachaknavl, meets ns repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka of the White Yajns, as residing at the court of 
Jan^a The second^ is unknown; but the name of the 
third, Sulabhd Maitreyl, is both connected with this very 
Janaka in the legends of the Mah 4 -Bhirata,* and also 
points us to the Sattlaihdni Br&himisAni, quoted by the 
scholiast on Pdqim, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
cf the Mahabbdshya,** as an instanc of the 'modern 
Brahmaqas implied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Rishis of the Rik-Samhita, wo find mention of other names 
and works which have not yeu been met with in any other 

J art of Vedic literature. In the ^&khayana-Grihya we 
ave these: SwnMrdib-Jav/nini-Viiiamp&yaTui-Pa'Ua-s'iLtra- 
hh&shya, and in the Alvalayana- 

Grihya these : Surtwniu-Jaiviini- VaiSampdyana-Paila- 
9 &ira-bhdratar-mah/ibkdraia-dkai' 7 ndchiryd^.*> The latter 


Her name ia V.idavi PrStl- 
tlifjij a teacher calle.l PratUhi is 
mentioned in the Vad^-Brihiiu^ 
of the Sdmaveda. 

* [Cf. Saipkara'e atateraenU a* to 
this in Ved. Sdtrabli. to iii, 3. 32, 
p. 915, ed. Bdma ffdnfj'apa.] Bud- 
dha's uncle ia called by the Biid- 
dliista Sutabha ; aee Schiefner, £e. 
tin del Sdkj/amnni, p. 6. 

See oil this I. St,, xiii. 439^ 


They are there cited a second time 
also, to PS?., IT. 2. 68, and are ex- 
plained by Kaiya(a aa Sulabhcna 
proitdni. 

The irord bhdiliya ia to be in- 
serted above between sAtra and bhd- 
rote; though wanting in the MS. 
used by me at the time ethen d 
wrote, it ia found in all the other 
US 9 . 
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passage is evidenllj tbe more modern, and although we 
must not suppose that the Maha-Bharata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression “ Vaisam- 
pdyajio TnM/uibMratdifehdryaJp’’ apparently indicated by ting 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our. extant text. The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
been handled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimini-Bharata of the present day. We shall find in 
the sequel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic developmeht of Vedic litera- 
ture in its different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sdtra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever It is only in more modern times, 
m the I’urAiias and in the legud literature proper, that I 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Smriti- 
Saatra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Paii. 
iv. I. IJ8) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the detmitive completion of its 
school development. — It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from A^va- 
layana ; and in my opinion it would be preferable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- 
tion to the iiame.i of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent,^® as we must evidently assume 
Iheni to be in the &akhayana-Grihya.* If this be done, 
Chen what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
Ute passage is the manner in which tbe Purapas apportion 


^ This interpretation liecones 
iniperatiTe after the recUficiition of 
tlitt teat (bee the previooe note), 
according to trliieh no loneor four, 
but fire names of works are in ques- 
tion. 

* What is meant in the latter 
{end of. note 47 in the A&t. Chib, 
tuoj by the woril bhdahya, appears 
from the Prdtisikhya ol the White 
Yajus, where (1. 1. ly, 20} infcMuand 
Uidshycihu aie found in oonliadis* 


tinction to one another, jnst as m 
the PrdtiMkh.ta of the Black Yajus 
(ii. 12) ne hull ehhandas anAhkaskd, 
and m Yiisk.i anvadlij/dga and 
bltdiid We nIUS^ therefore, under- 
stand by It ‘works in bbdthd,’ 
though the meaning of the word 
IB here more developed than in the 
woiks just inentioiied, and ap- 
proschcb the sense m which I'liniiii 
uses it. I slull return to the bub- 
ject further on. 
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the revelation of the several Vedas; inasmuch as they 
assign the Alharvaveda to Sumantu, the Samaveda to 
Jairnini, the Yajurveda to Vai^arapayana, and the Rigveda 
to Paila. But in either case we must assume witli Roth, 
who first pointed out the passage in Aivalayana {pf. c., p. 
27), that this passage, as well as the one in ^nkhayana, 
has been touched up by later interpolation ;*• otherwise 
the dates of these two Gfihya-Siitras would be brought 
down too far! For although, from the whole tenor of both 
passages, tliat in the A^valayana-Grihya, as well as that in 
the &.flkhayana-Grihya — which for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, still the general attitude of both works 
shows their comparatively ancient origin. — The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smriti-Sastra 
of Sankha and the Grihya-Sdtra of l^dnkhayana, remains- 
still unanswered. 

For both Grihya-Siitras there are commentaries by the 
same Narayana who commented the Srauta-Siitra of iiva- 
layana.*® They probably belong to the fifteenth century,*’ 
There are, besides, as in the case of the Srauta-Siiiras, 


* We find the Sumantu-Jaimivi- 
VaiiampAyana • Failadyd dchdrydh 
quoted a second time in ihe ddBkh. 
G., in iu last section (vi. 6), winch 
is probably of later origin ; and here, 
without any doubt, the reference is 
to the same distribution of the four 
Vedas among the abore-namcd per- 
sonages which occurs in ihe Vishuii- 
Purdps, iii, 4. 8, 9. Both times the 
representative of the Atliarvan 
comes brst, that of the l^il: last, 
which in a Rik text serves as a clear 
proof that wo have here to do with 
later appendages. A simil-ar prece- 
dence IS given to the Atborvaveda in 
(be Mahibhdahya ; cf. /. St., xiii. 
431. 

^ This is a mistake, see note 
43; all three NdnCyapaa must be 
sept ^iatinct, The commentator of 
the Adval. Sr, S. calls himself a 
Gdrgya, and sop of Narasinhu ; the 
cnmni. of the Adval, Gfihya, a N'ai- 
dhruva, and son of Divdkara; the 


comm, of Ihc Sdnkh. Grihya,_sori of 
Krialinajit, and grandson of Sripati. 
(This third Nar. lived a.u, i 53>S; see 
Catalogue of the Berlin M.SS , p. 
354, ,8ub No. 1 282.) -'The text of 
the Aival. Orihva hss been edited 
by Sienzier, with a translation {Ih- 
dUche Hamriije/n, 1864-65) ; the 
text, with Niriyapjii's comm., by 
Rdmandrdyspa and Anandaciiandra, 
in Bibl, Ind, (1866-69) I he sec- 
tions relating to marriage ceremo- 
nies have been edited by Haas, I, 
St., V. 283, tf. ; those relating to 
funeral rites, by Miiller, Z. D. M. 
Q; ix. 

* Two glosses on ^aipkara’s com- 
mentary on the Prasnopanishad and 
the Mup^akopanisbad bear the same 
name, so that possibly the author of 
them is identical with the above- 
named Ndi-ayeqa. Acc. to what baa 
just been remarked in note 50, this 
must appear d priori very doubtful, 
jiioce a considerable numW of other 
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many small treatises in connection with the Gnhya- 
Siitras, some of them being summaries, in which the laiger 
works are reduced to system Among them is a Paddhati 
to the &likh<iyana-Grihva by Bamachandra, who lived in 
the Naimisha forest m the middle of the fifteenth century , 
.ind I am inclined to think that this Naimisha forest was 
the birthplace of the Siitra itself It is pei haps for this 
reason that the tradition connected with it was so w elL 
preserved in that district 

The extant PrdtdHehya-S'&tra of the Rik-Samhitd is 
ascribed to l^aunaka, who has been lepeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher ot ^svalayana This 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
tliree kdrdas, of six palaias each, and containing 103 
, kandikds in all. The first information regarding it was 
given by Roth, op. e, p. s 3, ff- Accoiding to tradition, it 
IS of more ancient origin than the Sutias of Advalayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this ^aunaka ; but whether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not much more piobably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Yaska’s NiruLti and in the Sdtra 
of Panini. The contents of the work itself are, however, 
as yet but little known** in their details Of special 111- 
teiest are those passages which neat of the coirect and 
incoirect pronunciation of w'oids in general There is an 
excellent commentary on it by Uata, which professes in 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentary by Vishnuputra. — The Upakkha is to be con- 


authora bear tlie aame name. Bat 
in this particular case we are able 
to bring fornard definite reason^ 
against this identification The 
gloBsariet ot the Prainop was called 
Rdrdymcndra according to 1 St , 
1 470 , according to the note, tbid , 
I. 439, Farayana Samiali , accord- 
ing to Aufretht, Catalogue of the 
Osfoid MSS, p 366 (1859-64), 
rather RiyauendiasaranaA (') The 
gloss iri« ot the Mundikop , on the 
other hand, was, accoiding to / St, 
1.* 470, called 'tardyanabkada , and 


be 18 probably identical with the 
author of the dtptld on the smalt 
AtnaiTopanishaoB published i.i the 
Bill Ind. in 1873, who (iiic 2 , p. 
393) 18 called Hhatta Ndrcyana, mi 
aon of Bliafta Ratndkara ] 

" We are now m posacaaion of 
two editions oi this moat important 
work, tez* and translation, wiib 
elucidatori notes, by Ad Resnier 
(Pans, 1857-5S), and M Muller 
(I eipzig, 1656-69) , sea I Slr,u 
94, ff, 127, ti , 159, ft , Lit. Cen- 
iralblatt, 1870, p. 330 
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sidered as an epitome of the Prati^akhj^a-Siitra, and to 
some extent as a supplement to it [specially to chapters 
X. xi.]. It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
Parilishtas (supplements) ; and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon.*® 

A few other treatises have still to be noticed here, which, 
although they bear the high-sounding name of Veddn^as, 
or ‘ members of the Veda,’ are yet, as above stated (p_. 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of the Eigveda : the &ilesh&, the Chhandas, and the 
Jyotisha. Ail three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess 19 belong to the ^gveda or to the Yajur- 
veda. The Chhandas is essentially alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Siitra on prosody 
ascribed to Piflgala.®* It is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it expresses numbers by words,** and feet by 
letters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetry.** The part deal- 
ing with Vedic metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively'anoient 


” Edited by W. PcrUoh (Berlin, 
185^ i this tract treats of the hrama- 
pitha, au extended form of the fa- 
dapdiha, wliicl'. at the same tune 
gives the text in the tatphiid form, 
nantely, each word twice, first joined 
with the preceding, and then with 
the following word (thus : ab, hr, ed, 
dt . . .). There are also other etill 
more complicated modes of reciting 
bhe Veda, as to which of. Thibautin 
bis editioa gf the JaUpa^la fiSyo), 
p. 3^, ff. The nest '£tep,, called 
iata, exhibits the text in the follow- 
in!; manner ; ab ba db, ie cb be, and 
KBs. of this kind hare actually 
been preserved, e.g., in the case of 
the Vdias. Saiph, The fali<(^ing 
step, called gliana, is said to lie still 
in use ; ef, Bhandarkar, Indian An- 
(i/ptartf, iii. r3’3 ; Haug,. Vebo- das 
B'eaen dss vedisehen Accents, !>• 58 ; 
it runs : a6 ba oic eda ade, be cb be 
bed, deb bed. 


** Edited and commeuted by my- 
self in /. St., viii, (1863); the* te.st, 
together with the commentary of 
Haldyudba, edited by Vidvandtba- 
^atrin in Bill. Indica (1871-74). 

See Albirdni’s account in Woep- 
efce’s Mfmoire sur la propagation 
des ehiffres indims, p. loz, ff. (1863.1. 
Burnell, Rltva, of S. I. Paleogr , 
p. 58. 

“ On the other hand, there are 
metres. taught in this work which 
but rarely occur in modern litera- 
ture, and which must be looked 
upon as obsolete and out of fashion. 
Therefore, in spite of what has been 
said above, we must carry back the 
date ojE its composition to a period 
about simultaneous with the close 
of the Vedic Sdtra literatui^, or the 
commencement of the astronomioal 
and algebraical literatures s so* 
viii. 173, 1 78. 
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names These are: Kiaushtnhi, Ta^din, Y^ka. Saitava, 
Rita, and Mandavya. The recensions most at variance 
with eacli other are those of the iSikshd and Jyotisha 
respectively. TJie former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Panini, the latter to Lagadha, or Lagata 
an otherwise iiiiknowir name m Indian liteiature.*— Besides 
t)ie Paninlya iSikshi, there is another beaiing the name of 
the Man^dkas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the Rik, and which is at any rats a more important woik 
than the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name 
' Siksha ’ for phonetic investigations, we may adduce the 
circumstance that m the Teitt Axany , vin i, vie find a 
section beginning thus: “we will explain the ^iksha," 
thereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
ibeiewith (i. Bi,., u. 211), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing Sikshas 

Of the writings called Anulcramani, in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper oi^er, several have come down to us foi the 
Rik Samhita, including an AnuvdkdnuKramani by Sau- 
naka, and a Sarvdnukraniani by Katyayana.” For both 
of these we have an exceUent commentaiy by Sha^guiu- 


* Reinaud id liu Mimo r' 3 'tr 
1 1 rule, pp 331, 332, adduces f-oai 
Xlblrunl a Ldta, wbo paesed for tbs 
author of the old Sdrya-Siddfadnta , 
luight be Dot be identical with this 
Lagadha, Lagata? According to 
Colefar , lea , w 409, Brahmagupta 
quotes a Lsfdhdchdrra , this name 
also could be traced to Lagadha 
[By Suryade\a, a ecbohastof aiya- 
bbata, the author of the Jyotiaha is 
cited under the name of Laga^ii- 
chdrya , see Eeni, Preface to the 
Arjabbatlya, p ix , >874 An edi- 
tion of the text of the JyoUeha, to- 
gether with extiacte from Somd 
kara'e commentary and explanatory 
ootei, «aa publiehed by me in 1862 
unde' tlie title Uebtr den 'fdala 
tender Nanum Jyoiahem.l 


” The Fdninlyd SiLabd baa been 
printed with v tranalation m / , 

IT 345-371 (1858), on the numerous 
other treatises bearing the same 
name, see Rdiendra Ldia Mitrs, 
Noltea 0/ Samkrit MSS , i 71, S 
(1870), Burnell, Catalogs* of Ytdic 
MSS , pp 8, 42 (1870), my essay on 
the Pratijnisfitra [1872), pp 70-74 , 
specially on tbs Sikslri, pp 

106- 1 12, Hiug, Veha dot Weeen 
del vedttchen Aeeenti, p 53, ff 
(1873), on the Ndrada Siksbil, tbtd , 
57, S , and lastly Kielborn, / St , 

XIT ife 

In substance published by 
Uuiler in the sixth volume of hi.,, 
large edition of the iglb, pp 6 si 

671 ■ 
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£isliya, whose time is unknown,®* as also hia real name. 
The names of the aix teachers from whom he took this 
surname are enumerated by himself ; they are Vinayaka, 
Tri^dla&ka, Govinda, SArya, Vyasa, and Sivayogin, and he 
connects their names with those of the corresponding 
deities. — Another work belonging to this place, the Bri- 
haddevatA has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri- 
buted to &unaka, and as being of great importance, con- 
taining as it does a rich store of mjrthical fables and 
legends. From Kuhn's communications on the subject 
(/. St., i. 101-120), it appears that this work is of tolerably 
late origin, as it chiefly follows Yaska’s Nirukta, and pro- 
bably therefore only belongs to Saunaka in the sense of 
having proceeded &om his school. It mentions a few 
more teachers in addition to those quoted by Yaska, as 
Bhdguri and A^valayana ; and it also presupposes, by fre- 
quently quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 
BhaUavi-Brahma^a, and Nidana-Siitra. As the author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns observed in the 
Samhitd, it results that in the recension of the text used 
by him there were a few deviations from that of the 
^kalss which has been handed down to us. In fact, he 
here and there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vashkelas, to which, consequently, he must also have had 
access. —Lastly, we have to mention the writings called 
RijvidhAna, &c., which, although some' of them bear the 
name of Saunaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Puid^as. They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of the hymns of the Rik, or even of single 
verses of it, and the like. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar Faii^ishtas (supplements) under various 
names ; for instance, aBahvpicha-Parilishta, ^ankbayana-P., 
Aivalayana-Grihya-P., &c. 
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I tio\p turn to tlie Sdmaveda* 

The SamhitA of the Samaveda is an anthology taken 
from the Rik-Samhita, compiismg those of its verses 
which were intended to be chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem to be 
guided by the order of the l^ik-Samhita ; hut here, as in 
the case of the two Sainhit^ of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection. Properly speak* 
ing, each verse is to be considered as standing by itself: it 
only receives its real sense when taken in connection with 
the particular ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sama-Samhita. 
This is divided mto six ‘prapdthakas, each of which f con- 
sists of ten daiats or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part of 
the i^afapatha-Brihinana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in- 
^ocation8 of Agni, the last eleven invocations of Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
part addressed to Indra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samhitd, on the contiary, which is divided into nine pra- 
pdthakas, each of which ogam is subdivided into two or 
occasionally three sections, invariably presents several, 
usually three, verses closely connected with one another, 
and foiming an independent group, the iirstof them having 
generally appealed already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution lieic is as yet obscure.** In the Sam- 
lutd these verses are still exhibited in their rwA-form, 
although with the sdman-afxeats ; but in addition to this 
we have four gdiias, ot song-hooks, in which they appear 
in their sdman-foTm Foi, in singing they were consider- 


* See J, St t i 28-66« 
f Except the Ust, \\hich contains 
only utne dec ide«. 

The hrst part of the Saipbitd is 
referr^ to under the names drcAi^a, 
€hhanaa$f cfiha^idasildf ihe second 
fis ‘Uttar dichtka or uttani , the de> 
fiignation of the latter as stauhhiKa 
<Bee I Sit \ 29, 30, 66), into the 


use of which my example has 
misled Muller also, Htstory of 
A S L , xt 473, n , 18 wrong, see 
MonatshmchtedtrBsrl d cad, 186S, 
p 238 Accoiding to Durgi, the 
author of the padapdtha of the 
^imaS'imhitsl wis a Gdrgya; see 
Roth, Comm , p 39 (lespecting this 
family, see 2 . 6 t , ziii 41 1). 
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ably altered by the prolongation and repetition of the 
syllables, by the insertion of additional syllables, serving 
as a rest for the chanting, and so forth ; and only thna 
were they transformed into si/ma/ns. Two of these song- 
books, the GrdurfiagKfOrgd/ncL (erroneously called Veya- 
g&iut), in seventeen jtrapdthdkaa, end the Araigya-gdma, 
in six prapdthakas, follow the order of the riehas contained 
in the first part of theSamhita; the former being intended 
for chanting in the grdmas, or inhabited places, the latter 
for chanting in the forest. Their order is fixed in a com- 
paratively very ancient Anukramaoi, which even bears 
the name of Brahmaoa, viz., Rishi-Brdhmana. The other 
two gd/TMs, the tiha^gidna, in twenty-three prapdthahas, and 
the ‘Ohyorgd/Mi, in six ‘prapdthaTms, foUow the-order of the 
rielias contained in the second part of the Samhita. Their 
mutual relation here atUl requires closer investigation. 
Each such sdman evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
nical name, which probably in most cases originated from 
the first inventor of the form in question, is Often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
placed in the manuscripts before the text itself. As each 
rick can be chanted in a great variety of ways, in each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of sdmans, 
strictly speaking, is quite unlimited, and is of course far 
greater- thau that of the riehas contained in the Samhita. 
Of these latter there are 1 549,* of Vi^hich all but seventy- 
eight have been traced in the Rik-Samhita. Most c; them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth maridalas. 

I have already remarked (p. 9) upon the antiquity of 
the readings of the Sama-Samluta as compared with those 
of the Bik-Saiphita. It follows &om this almost with 


* Benfey [finleituny, p, xiz,] 
erroneously states tbs number as 
1472, which I copied frotn him, t. 
St., i. 29, 30. The above number is 
boiTOwed from s paper by Whitney, 
which will probably find a place in 
the IndiieheBtudiea. The total num- 
ber of the pehn contained- in the 
Sfima-Sainhifal is iSio (585 in the 
first, 1225 in the second pai't), from 
which, however, 261 ore to be de- 
ducted sa mers repetitioDs, inas* 


much as 249 of those occurring in 
the first part are repeated in the 
second, three of them twice, while 
nine of the fiihat which occur in 
the second part only, appear twice. 
[See on this Whitney’s detailed table 
at the end of his Tabellarisehe Dar 
iltUung ier ^tgmseUvjtn Verhalt- 
nine ier Sajphitda dea ^Uc, Sdman, 
(Feueen Yajut, uni Alliaivau, /. St, 
ii. 321, ff., 363 (t8S3)J. 
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certainty that the ridias constituting the former were bor- 
rowed from the songs of the latter at a remote period, 
before their formation into -a Rik-Saniliitd had as yet 
taken place ; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, which 
was avoided in the case of the richaa applied as samans, and 
so protected by being used in worship. The fact has also 
already been stated that no verses have been received into 
the Sama-Sainhitd from those songs of the Bik-Samhita 
which must he considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no sdmans borrowed from the Puruslia-Siikta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the Naigeyas 
has, in fact, incorporated the first five verses of it into the 
seventh prapdthaka of the first part — a section which is 
peculiar to this school. The Sama-Sainhitd, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter- 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in’ two 
recensions, on the whole differing but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Eapayanf- 
yas, the other to that of the Kauthumas. Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Anukramanfs at least, one ol 
the deities and one of the Rishis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to U3.®° Not one of these three 
names has as yet been traced in'Vedic literature; it is 
only in the Siitras of the Samaveda itself tliab the first 
and second at least are mentioned, but even here the name 
of the Negas does not appear. — ^The text of the Bdndyanl- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sayapa’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842; since 1848 we have been in possession of another 
edition, furnished with a complete glossary and much 


The acventh pvapdlhaka, which 
is peculiar to it, haa aince been, dia- 
covered. It bears the title Araa- 
yoka-SaiphiUt, and has been edited 
by Siegfried Qoldschniidt in jifo- 
natiberichU d^r Btrl. Acad, 1868, pp. 
228-948., The editor points out that 
the Araijya-gdna ia based, upon tbe 
drehika of the Naigeya text (/. c., p. 
238), and that MSS. have probably 
been preserved of ila itCtardrchika 
also (p, 24 1). — A London MS. of 
Bharataavdniin's Samavcdavivara^a 


apecially refera to the Arapyaha- 
Saqihitd, aee Burnell, Catalogue of 
Ycdic MSS. (1870), p. 39. — Of the 
Arapyaka-giina as well os of the 
Qriniageya-gdna we find, ibid., p, 49, 
a text in the JaiminlAilkhil alao. 
According to BtCjendra Ldla'Mitra 
(Preface to Tranalation of Chhdnd. 
Up., p. 4), ‘ the Kauthuma (A^kfai) 
is current in Quzerat, the Jaimi- 
nlya in Karnataka, and the Bdpdya- 
nlya in Mahai-aabtra.’ 
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additional material, together Tritb translation, 'which we 
owe to Professor Benfey, of Gottingen.® 

Although, from its very nature, the Saiphitd of the 
Samaveda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet its remaining literature contains an abou- 
riance of these ; and first of all, the BrdhTmipiis. 

The first and most important of these is the T&tyiyo^ 
’Br&mwna, also called Pailckavmia, from its containing 
twenty-five hooha Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and unprofitable character; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all hounds, as indeed it 
•was the adherent? of the Samaveda generally who carried 
matters furthest in this direction. Nevertheless, from its 
g;reat -extent, this work contains a mass of highly interest* 
mg legends, as w.ell as of information generally. It refers 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the sdmans accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a grea,b variety of ways ; there is one special classifica- 
■tion of them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days.® The 
latter, called sattras, or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might 
last loo days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the great variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either from the object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations. How far the order of the 
Sajphitd is here observed has not yet been investigated, 


•I Becentlv s new ediiion, like- 
wise very meritorious, of tlie first 
two books, the igntyam ar.d the ain- 
dram panm, of tbe drcAlit (up to i. 
5. 2. 3. 10), bss been published by 
S&tyarratu Sdmd^Sramin, in the Sit- 
AbfAeea IwUea (1871-74), sccom- 
panisd by tbe corresponding^ por- 
tions {prapdfhakai 1-12) of thn 
Qeyagdca, and tbe complete com- 
menluy of Sdysfis, and ot'uer ilius* 
tratirc matter. — The division of tbe 
admana into parvant is first men- 
tioned by Pdraskara, ii. 10 {adhy<t 
yddtn prabriyid^ fiihimukhani oah- 
vrichdndm, parvd^i chKandajdndm), 
A RdraQabhdshi’S on the EdmaTeda 


is said to be still in existence in 
ilalabar; see Kost, /. Si., ix, 
176. 

To each Soma sacrifice belong 
several (four at least) preparatory 
days ; these are not here taken into 
acconnt, Tbe above division refers 
only to those days when Soma juice 
is expressed, that is, to tbe aatyd 
day& Soma sacrifices having only 
one sECh day are called ttd/ta/ those 
with from two to twelvtj aUna. 
Satlrai lasting a whole year, or even 
longer, are called ayana. For the 
mtyd festival there are seven funda- 
mental fqrins, called savMi/id; /. St., 
»• 3S2-35S. 

-‘'MVt'&rdi ) . 
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but in any case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in tho Brahmana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Sarnhita. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally -at all the Soma saciifices; and the 
Brahmana must be regarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for the separate sacrifices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as-we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Pik for the pur- 
pose of recitation bears the name iastra, a similar selec- 
tion of different sdTnans united into a whole is usually 
called nWia to speak), stoma siu, to praise), or 

prishiha {tjpraclih, to ask); and these in their turn, like 
the &astras, receive different appellations.®* 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tdijdya Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the Sarasvatf and 
Drishadvatf; and, on the other, the Vrityastomas, or 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, obtained admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts, of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to o&r them. “'They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and having fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepskins folded double; their leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neck-ornainents ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion ; tliey speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call wbat is easily spoken hard 
to pronounce.” This last statement probably refers to 


The term directly opposed to The simple recitation of the iastrat 
iaatra is, ratlier, s(o(ra. JHfishtha by the Uoiar and his companions 
specially designates several itolrat alvays comes after the chanting 
belonging to the mid-day sacrifice, recitation of the same verses by the 
sold forming, as it is expressed, its Udpdtar and bis assistants {grahdya 
"back;” tihcAa is origiiislly em- grihitaya ttuvate 'iha ianaaU, ^at. 
ployed asj a synonym of faslra, and viii. i. 3, 3). The dififereuces of the 
only at a later period in the mean- serensamstW, or fundamental types 
ing of tdman (/. Si., xiii, 447); of the Soma sacrifice, rest tnainly 
rtoroa,laBt)y, is ibename for tliesix, upon the varying number of the 
seven, or more ground foims ot the iascraa and etotra* belonging to their 
itolrai, after which these latter are sutjd, days. See /. St., x. 353, ff., 
formed for the purposes of chanting, ix. zap. 
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pi^kritic, dialectic differencea, to the assimilation of gron^ 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars. The great sacrifice of tlie Naimislu'ya-Rishis 
is also mentioned, .and the river Sudaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion with the west, particularly with the non-Brahmanic 
Aryans there, was still very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must be laid more towards the 
west,®* still data are not wanting which point us to the 
east. Thus, there is mention of Para Atnara, king of the 
Kosalas ; of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named in 
the Rik-Samhitd ; further of Namin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Nimi of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamuna, 
Ac. Tie absence, however, of any allusioh in the Tdndya- 
Bcdlima^a either to the Kuia-Panchalas or to the names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of J anaka, is 
.best accounted for by supposing a difference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, or even anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Panchdlas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Brahmanas, and to be associated, rather; with the 
l^ishi period. It is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amongst the various teachers. It is only against the 
Kaushitakis that the field is taken with some acrimony ; 
they are denoted as vr&tyas (apostates) and as yajndvakiriyi 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahmana,* viz., Tandya, is mentioned in the Brahinapa 
of the white Yajus as that of a teacher ; so that, com- 
bining aU this, we may at least safely infer its prionty to 
the latter work.®* 


** The fact that the name of Chi* the other Shtras iavariably quoting 
traratba (ftena vai Chitraraihain Kd£- it ‘ tt> frute^,’ 
ftyA ayAjaytn ... Chai- "’The Ti^^ft-Brihma^haa been 

tramtJiUidmAailahalrapatirjijiale edited, together with StCyana’a oom* 

’ntUamha wa xz. la, s) mentary, in the Biif. /net (1869-74), 

occurs in iht .gaya ‘SdjadanUi' Ui by Anaudachandra Veddntavdglaa. 
P<n., ii. 2. 31, Joined viih the name At the time of the BhdsLika-Sdtra 
BiihMka in a compound (CKtCnunt/ia* (see Kielbom, I, St,, x. 42i)itmust 
Bdhltkam), ia perhaps also to be still have been accentuated, and.that 
taken in this connection. in the same manner as the Sata- 

* The first use of this designation, patha; in Kumirilabhntta’s time, 
it is true, only occurs in Ld^ydyana, on the contrary (the last half of the 
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The ShadviMorJBrdhiTuina by its very name pfrocleims 
itself a supplement to the Pahchavh^a-BrabptiaQa. It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books. Sayana, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement .of his here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of such 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Pahchavin£a-Brdh- 
m&na, and also gives points of divergence from the latter. 
It is chiefly expiatory sacriflces and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that we find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth book (or sixth adhydya) has 
quite a peculiar' character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahmana under the name of Adhhvia^Brdh- 
Tnana; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the end. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the rites to be per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, whi^, as might have been expected, exhibits a. 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally ; tHfen come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
dtc. ; those to he performed in the event of earthquakes, 
of phenomena in the air and in .the heavens, &c., of mar- 
vellous appearances on altars ahd on the images of the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages.®* This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Orihya-Sutaas, or in the Pari^isli^^fa - (sup- 
plements) ; and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
Sbadvinla-Brahmana — as the remaining contents do to 
the work generally— the appearance of belonging to d 
very modern period. And, in accordance with tliis, we 
find mention here made of Uddalaka Aruni, aud other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
Panchavifiia-Brahraana. — A iloka is cited in the course of 


seventh century, according to Bur- 
nell), if n-ns already being h.iiided 
down without accents, os in the pre- 
sent day. See Muller, A. S. L., p, 
348; Burnell, Sdiriavidhina-Bi-ili- 
mapa. Preface, p. vl 


** The Adbhuta-Brdhmapa haa 
been publislied by myself, text with 
traiialatiun, and explanatory notes, 
in Zvxi vidiachc 2 ’ezfe aber Omintt 
unit Porlenta (1859). 
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the work, in which the four yugas are still designated by 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out This ilolca itself we are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier time than that of Megasthen'es, 
who informs us of a fabulous division of the mundane 
ages analogous to that given in the epic. But it does not 
by any means follow that the ShadvifiSa-Brahma^a, in 
which the £oX:a is quoted, itself dates earlier ‘than the 
time of Megasthenes. 

The third Brahmana of the Samaveda bears the special 
title of ChhAndogya-Brdhma'na, althougli Chhandogya is 
the common name, for all Saman theologians. We, how- 
ever. also find it quoted, by ^amkara, in his commentary 
on the Brahma-Sdtra, as “TdmiindmSmti" that is to say, 
under the same name that is given to the PanchavifiSa- 
Bmlimana. The two first adhydyas of this Brdhmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of ChM,Tidogyopa.nisluid. This 
Brahmana is particularly distinguished by ite rich store 
of legends regarding the gradud development of Brah- 
manica.1 theology, and stands on much the same level as 
the Vrihad-Aianyaka of the White Yajus with respect to 
opinions, as well as date, place, and the individuals men- 
tioned. The absence in the Vrihad-Aranyaka, as in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the Naimi%a-Bishis, might lead us to argue the pri- 
ority of the Chhdndogyopanishad to the Vrihad-Aianyaka. 
Still, the mention in the Chhandogyopanishad of these, as 
well as of the Mahdvrishas anji the Gandhdras— the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken as proof of a somewhat more western orimn ; 
whereas the Vrihad-Aranyaka belongs, as we shall here- 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
numerous animal fables^ on the contrary, and tlie mention 
of Mahidaia .^tareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chhandogyopanishad is more modern than the 
Vriliad-Aranyaka. With regard to another allusion, in 


** Wduaicn 
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itself of the greatest significance, it is more hazardous to 
venture a conjecture : I mean the mention of Kfish^ia 
Devakiputra, who is instructed by Ghora Afigirasa. The 
latter, and besides him .(though not in connection with 
him) Krishna Angirasa, are a£o mentioned in the Kan- 
shitaM-Brahmana ; and supposing this Krishna Aflgirasa 
to be identical v/ith ELrishna Devaldputra, the allusion to 
him might perhaps rather be considered as a sign of priority 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka, Still, assuming this identifica- 
tion to be correct, due weight must be given to the fact 
that the name has been altered here ; instead of Aflgirasa, 
he is called Devakiputra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic writing excepting the 
Vaflias (genealogical tables) of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which therefore belongs, at all events, to a tolerably late 
period* The significance of this allusion for the under- 
standing of the position of Krishna at a later period is 
obvious. Hera iie is yet but a scholar, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste. 
He certainly must have fistinouished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable.®® 

The fact of the Chhindogyopanishad and the Vfihad- 
Aranyaka having in common the names Pravabana Jai- 
vali, ITshasti Chakrayana, ^andilya, Satyakama Jdbala, 
Uddalaka Aiupi, Svetaketu, and flivapati, makes it clear 
that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works ; 
and this appears also from the generally complete identity 
of the seventh book of the former with, the corresponding 
passages of the Vrihad-Araiiyaka. What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establish a late date for 


• Compare also IMij., iv. I. 159, 
and the nantea Sambdpulra, 
yaniputra, in the Sdma-Sdtrae ; ea 
also Kdtydyaniputra, Maitrdyam- 
putra, Vdtsiputra, &.C., among the 
Buddhisto. [On these metronymic 
names in pvtra see I. St,, iii. 157, 
485, 4^6 i iv. 380, 435 5 V. 63, 64.1 
^ Hy what circumstauces the ele- 
ratloii of Kfiehna to the ranl( of 
deity was 'brought about la oa yet 
obscure ; though unqueatinuably 


mythical relations to Indra, &c., are 
at the root of it; soe /. St,, xiii. 
349, ff. The whole question, how- 
ever, is altogether vague. KyUbna* 
worship proper, i,e,, the sectarian 
worship of ICpishpa as the one God, 
probably attained its perfection 
through Uie influence of Christi'- 
anity. See my paper, Kfokifa'a 
GAurIsfest, p. 316, ff. (where also 
are further partieulm as to the name 
Devakl). 
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the Chhdjidogyopaiushad, is the voluminoua literature, the 
existence of which is presupposed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth hook. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names ofSanat- 
kumdra and Skanda are not found elsewhere in Yedic 
literature; Ndrada also is otherwise pnly mentioned in 
the second part of the Aitareya-Brdhmapa*), there still 
remains the mention of the ' Atharvafigirasas,’’ as well as of 
the Itihdsas and Puranas in the fifth book. Though we 
are not at liberty here, any more than in the correspond- 
ing passages of the Vnhad-Aranyaka, to understand by 
these last the Itihdsas and Puranas which have actually 
come down to us, still we must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions connected with the songs of the 
and with the forms of worship, gradually extended 
l^eir range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
dhiawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a place in the Bidh- 
ma^as, as well as in the other expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chhdn- 
dogyopanishad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such expressions to passages in the Brah- 
ma^as themselves. ' The Mahd-Bharata contains, especially 
in the first book, a few such Itihdsas, still in a prose form ; 
nevertheless, even these fragments so preserved to us be- 
long, in respect both of style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
cf the Brdhmanas. They however suffice, together with 
the ih^etu, gdih^, &c., quoted in the Brdhmanas them- 
selves, and with such works as the Bdrhaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhandogyopanishad with 
one of &ose legal cases which are so seldom mentioned in 
Vedic literature, viz,, the infliction of capital punishment 
for (denied) theft, exactly corresponding to lie severe 

** And a few times in the Atharva- case, but Siys^n, Haiieviliiftn, and 
^1(1111^ as aUo in tbe Ya&§a of the Dviv^agafiga in similar passages oi 

'tn.-tTidfadna-Brdljmayii. the Satnpatha-Bidhmana and Tait- 

Wot Saqikeia, it is true| in this tirijra^Ara^j^akSe 
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enactments regarding it in Mann’s code. Gnilt or inno* 
eence is determined by an ordeal, the carrying of a red- 
hot axe ; this also is analogous to the decrees in Mann. 
We find yet another connecting link with the state of 
culture in Manu’s time in a passage occurring dso in the 
Vrihad-Aiapyaka, viz,, the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably eomplete form ; in itself, 
however^ it must certainly be regarded as ipnch more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth- of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of Manu, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, ^.e., its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with the above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Kaushitaky-Upanishad, 
from which it differs in some particulars. Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name Eahu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhdndogj-opauishad, 

Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
Upanishad, Ade&a, Guhya Adda (the keeping secret of doc- 
trine is repeatedly and urgently inculcated), Up&khydna 
(explanation). The teacher is called dohdrya [as he is 
also in the Sat. Br.]; for " inhabited place," ardha is used ; 
single &lokaa and gdtkds are very often quoted. 

The Clihandogyopanishad has been edited by Dr. Soer 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. iiL, along with 6amkara’s 
commentary and a gloss on it.^® Fr. Windischmann had 
previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
and several in translation ; see also L St., i 254-273. 

The Kenopanishad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Brahmapa' of the Samaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth book.* In the colophons and in the quota- 
tions foimd in the commentaries, it also boars the other- 


^ (p this Beries (1854-^2) a trans- first eight hooks, ^apikara fumisbes 
lation also has been published by us nith information iu tho begin- 
Bijeiidra Litla Mitra. uiug of liis commentary. 

* Begaiding the contents of the 
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vise ■nnkno'wn name of the Talavdkdras.* It is divided 
into two parts : the first, composed in Slokas, treats* .of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the “earlier sages who have 
taught us this " as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brahman, 
and here we find T7m^ Haimavati, later the spouse of Siva, 
acting as mediatrix between Brahman and the other gods, 
prohahly because she is imagined to be identical with 
S^asvati, or Vach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

Those are the extant Brahmanas of the Samaveda. 
Siyana, indeed, ip his commentary on the Sdmavidhdna 
enumerates eight (see MiiUer, Ilih i- Pref. p. xxvii) : the 
Pravdhw- or Mdhd-Brdhmana, the Pafickavinda), the 
Skadvinia, the SdmavidJd, the Arsheya, the Bevatddhydya, 
the UpanisJutd, the Samhitqpanishad, and the Vania. 
The claims, however, of four of these works to the name of 
Brahmapa, have no solid foundation. The Arsheya is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukramani, and the Devata- 
dhydya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the VaAfia 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the Brdhmapas 
themselves : the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be still in existence, which, as far as the 
Vaiiia is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 
The Samavidhana also, which probably treats, like the 
portion of the Latyayana-Sutra bearing the same name, of 
the conversion of the richas into sdmans, can hardly pass 
for a Brahmapa.^ As to tlio Samhitopanishad, it appears 


* Might not this name he trace- 
able to tbe same root tad, land, from 
which Tdn^ya is derived ? 

f On the literature, &c., of the 
Keiinpauishad, see I. St., ii. 181, ff. 
fWe have to add Roer'a edition with 
Saipkara’s commentary, in Biblio- 
theca Indiea, toL viii., and his trans- 
lation, ibid,, vol, zv.] 

TIio above statements require 
to be corrected aud supplemented 
in several particulars. The Van&- 
Bnihinapa was first edited by myself 
in /. St., iv. 371, ff., afterwords by 
Burnell with Sfiya^a’s commentary 
(1873). Devatddhyiya is not 


on Anukramani, but only contains 
some information as to the deities 
of the different idmanj, to which a 
few other sboitfi'agmeDts are added,. 
Finally, the Simavidluliia-Bmh- 
ma^a does not treat of the conver- 
sion of fiehaa into edmaaa; on the 
contrary, it is a work similar to the 
Pigvidhiiiia, and relates to the em- 
ployment of tbe tdmans for all sorts 
of superstitious purposea Both 
teats have likewise been edited by 
Burnell, with Sdye^a’s commegtaries 
(1873). By Kunmrila, too, the num- 
ber of the Brdhmngas of the Sfiina- 
veda is given as eight (MUller, 
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to me doubtful whether Sayana meant by it the JBleno- 
panishad; for though the samhitd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub' 
ject is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded by the analogy of the title of the Samhitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Aranyaka as well as of the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka. My conjecture would be that he is far more 
likely to have intended a work™ of the same title, of which 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (see L St., i. 42) ; and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
him; possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in an Atharvan-recension (differing but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by him as belonging to 
the Atharvan ? 

There is a far greater number of Sdtras to the Sama- 
veda than to any of the other Vedas, We have here three 
Srauta-Siitras ; a Siitra which forms a running commen- 
tary upon the- *Panchavih 4 a-Brahmana ; five Siitras on 
Metres and on the conversion of ricJias into sdmans / and 
a Gfibya-Siitra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of which the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different Pariiishtas. 

Of the ^ravia-Sutras, or Sdtras treating of the sacrifi- 
cial ntual, the first is that of Maiaka, which is cited in 
the other Sama-Sdtras, and even by the teachers men- 
tioned in these, sometimes as Arsheya-Kalpa, someti m es 
as Kalpa, and once also by Latyayana directly under the 
name of Ma^aka.^^ In the colophons it bears the name of 
Kcdpa-Sdira, This Siitra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice ; and these are quoted partly by their tech- 
nical Saman names, partly by their opening words. The 

A. S. L., p. 348) ; in his time all of since this text sppean there, as well 
them were already witlionC accents, as elsewhere, iii cannection with the 
One fact deserves to be apecially Yah^a - Brdhma^a, &o. It is noi 
noticed here, namely, that several much larger than the Devatddhyiya, 
of the teachers mentioned in the but has not yet been published ; see 
Vaiiia-Brdhma^a, by their very A St, iv. 375. 
names, point us directly to the north- L^tydyana designates Ma^aka as 

west of India, e.g., Kiimboja An- Qirgya. Is this name connected 
pamanyava, Uadragdra BauBgdyani, with the Jidairaya, of the Greeks 1 
Sati Ausfafrdksbi, Sdlaipkdyana, and Lassen, /. dA’., i. 130; I. A., iv 
Kauhala ; see 1 . St., iv. 378-3^. 7S. 

This is unquestionably correct, 
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order is exactly that of the Fafichavihia-Brahmana ; yet a 
few other ceremonies are inserted, including those added 
in the Shadvifila-Brahmana, as well as others. Among 
the latter the Janakasaptardtra deserves special notice, 
—a ceremony owing its origin to King Janaka,^* of 
whom, as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
Pahchavifi^a-Brahmana. His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
and the Sdtra of Maiaka. — The eleven prapd{hakas of this 
Sdtra are so distributed that the ekihas (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt with in the first five chapters ; the ahinas 
(those lasting .several days) in the following four ; and the 
sattras (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
last two. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varadaraja, whom we shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Sama-Siitin. 

The second Srauta-Siitra is that of Ldtydyarui, which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas. This name ap- 
pears to me to point to Lata, the Aapuc^ of Ptolemy to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surdshtra (Xvpacrrpijv^). This would agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the Panchavihda- 
Brdhmana belongs more to the west of India ; and is borne 
out by the data contained in the body of the Sdtra itself, 
as we shall see presently. 

This Sdtra, like that of Masaka, connects itself closely 
with the Panchavihda-Brdhmana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them by '■ tad ukiam In'dknanena;" or, "iti brdhmanam, hhav- 
ati : ” once also by “ tathd purdnam Tdndam.” It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations which 
these passages received from various teachers. Sandilya, 
Dhanamjayya, and Saridilyayana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or ona after the 
other, as expounders of the Panchavinda-Brahmana. The 
first-named is already known to_us through the Ghhdndo- 
gyopanishad, and he, as well as ^ndilydyana, is repeatedly 


” Siyiyna, it Is true, to PaSch. 7» Mtika as early as the edicts of 
xxii. g. I, takes yaiuUw as nn ap- Piyadasi ; see LoBseDi /• ^ iSr.t i. io8 1 
pellative m the sense of p1'aj<lpali^ ii. 793 d. 
which is tlie reading of the Pc&cba- 
vihia-Brdhma^s. 
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mentioned also in another Siitra, the Nidana-Sdtra; the 
same is the case with Dhanamjayya. Besides these, how- 
ever, Latyayana mentions a number of other teachers and 
schools, as, lor e):amplc, his own ‘ichdryas, with especial 
frequency ; the Arsheya-Kalpa, two different Gautamas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists); further Sauchi- 
vrikshi (a teacher known to Panini), Kshairakalambhi, 
Kautsa, Varshaganya, Bhanditayana, Lamakayana^ Bapa- 
yaniputra, &c. ; and in particular, the ^tyayanins, and 
their work, the Satyayanaka, together with the l^lanka- 
yanins, the latter of whom are weU known to belong to 
the western part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
Sdtra of Latyayana, as in the other. Sdtras of the Sama- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Sdtras of the 
other Vedas, and are in my opinion evidence of their 
priority to the latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to such a priority, unless we 
have to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity. The condition of the Sddras, as well as of the Nisha- 
das, i.e., the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and wretchedness as it afterwards 
became. It was permitted to sojourn with them (Saijdi- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to “ in the neigh- 
bouihood of their grdmas'"), and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, although 
outside of the sacrificiu ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actual part on such occasions, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see, the 
strict Brahmanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. These, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Brahmanical Indians did ; nay, 
the latter now and then directly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them. This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one cei'emony of the 
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kind, which is embodied, not indeed in the Panoha^Sa- 
Bralonana, but in the Shadvifila-Brahmaija, and which is 
described at full length by Latydyana. It is an imprecatory 
ceremony (called syena, falcon); and this naturally sug- 
gests the idea that the ceremonial of the Atharvan, which 
is essentially based upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients, — as w’eU as the songs of the Atharvan itself, — ^may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western, non- 
Brahmanical, Aryan tribes. The general name given to 
these tribes by Latyayana (and with this Panini v. 2. 2 1 
agrees) is Vratinas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their yaudhas, warriors, and their arhants, 
teachers. Their awHUhanas, i.e., those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice. 
I&pdilya limits this to the arhamts alone, which latter 
word — subsequently, as is well kno%vn, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistic title — ^is also used in the Brdhmana 
of the White Yajus, and in the Aranyaka of the Black 
Tajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban and 
garments of these priects should be red {lohitci) according 
to Shadviiida and lAtyayana; and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the Ea- 
kshasas in Lanka, in the Eamayapa, vi. 19. no, 51. 21 ; 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
(jeashdya) garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
MrichhaJrat., pp. ii2, 114, ed. Stender; M.-Bhar., xiL 566, 
11898; Tajnav., i. 272), and the red (rakia) dress of the 
Sdipkhyahhikshu * in the Laghujataka of Vardha-Mihira. 
Now, that these western non-Brahmanical Vratyas, Vrati- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e.. Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which is given by Ldtyayana to the description 
of the Vratyastomas as found in the Panchavifiia-feah- 
mana We are there told that the converted Vratyas, i.e., 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must, in order to cut off all connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
still abide hy the old mode of life — thereby transferring to 
these their own former impurity — or else, to a “ Brqhma- 


* According to the commentary; or should this he ^dkyabhih,hu I 
Bee I. St., ii. 287. 
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Imiidliu Mdgadhade^fyfL” This latter expression is only 
explicable if \7e assume that Buddhism, 'with its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, vrsa at the time flo urishi ng >in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
Paflchafufl^a-Bialmiana is significant as to the time 'which 
elapsed between this work and the Sfitra of latyayana.* 

The first seTen jarapdfhakas of the Latyayana-Sfitra 
comprise the rules common to all Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and part of the ninth book treat, on the contrary, 
of the separate cMAos; the remainder of the ninth book, 
of the aMnas; and the tenth, of the saitras. IVe have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvamin,™ who be- 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen- 
tators whose names terminate in svdmin, as Bhavasvamin, 
Bharatasvdmin, Dhdrtasvamin, Harisvamin, Khadirasvar 
min, Meghaavamin, Skandasvamin, Elshirasvamin, d:c. ; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined.” 

The third Sdma-Siitra, that of j)rdJit/dyai}a, differs hut 
slightly from the Ldtydyana-Sdtra. It belongs to the 
school of the Edndyaniyas. We meet with the name of 
these latter in the Edpdyaniputra of Litydyana; his 
family is descended from Vasishtha, for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called Vdsishtha-Sdira. For the 
name Drahydyana nothing analogous can be adduced.” 
The difference between this Sdtra and that of Ldtyayana 


* la the ^ik-Saqihitd, where the 
KSka^B^the aacient came of the 
people of Magadbn — aod thei? kiog 
Pramagaqida are xneiitioued ns hos« 
tile» we have probably to think of 
the aborigines, of the countiy, and 
not of hostile A^yas (?). It seems not 
impcBsible that the native inbabi* 
tants, being particuUrly vigoions, 
retained more indueDce in 2I?(gadha 
than elsewhere, even after tho couD’ 
try had been brahmanieed, — a pro* 
cess which perhaps was never com* 
pletely effected ; — that they joined 
the community of the Brahmans as 
Kehatriyas, as happened elsewhere 
also ; and that this ia how we have 
to account for the special sympathy 
and success which Buddhism met 
with in Mageidha, these native Inb^i* 


bxtsDts regarding it os a meons of 
recovering their old position though 
under a new form, 

IVo now poetess in the Dibl. 
/wdra (1S70-72) an edition of the 
Lityityana-Sfitia, with Agnisvaiuin’s 
commentaiy, by Anaudachardia 
Vedintavigi^a. 

^ "NYe find quite a cluster of Brah- 
man nnmes^in in an in&ciip* 

tlon dated Sika627 in Journal Vvm* 
hay Branch li. A, 8., iii. 208 (1S51), 
and in an undated inscription in 
Joui'nal Am. Or. 80c,, vi. 589. 

^ lb first occurs in the Vafisa* 
Brdinnana, whose first list of teach* 
era probably refers to this very 
school ; see 1. St., iv. 378 : draha 
11 said to be a BiaVpit conupticn of 
hrada ; see Hem. rifhr., ii. 80, 120 
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is mainly confined to the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on the whole identical, and even ex- 
pressed in the same words. I have not yet met with a 
complete codex of the whole work, but only with its begin- 
ning and its end, in two different commentaries, the date 
of which it is not yet possible to determine — the begin- 
ning, namely, in Maghasvdmin’s commentary, remodelled 
by Eudraskandaj the end in the excellent commentary of 
Dhanvin. 

The only knowledge I have of a Srauta-Sdtra by Go- 
bhila is derived from a notice of Eoth’s (op. c., pp. 55, 56), 
according to which Krityachintamani is said to have com- 
posed a commentary upon it.™ 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
Drahydyana does Latyayana differ, on the one hand, from 
Edtyayan^ who in his Srauta-Sdtra, belonging to the 
Wlute Yajus, .treats in books 22-24 of the eMhas, dhinas, 
and sattras; and on the other, from the Rik-Sdtras of 
A^valayana and Saflkhayana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their proper place. In these there is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion ; the stricter 
view represented by ^ijdilya in the Latydyana-Sutra has 
everywhere triumphed. The ceremonies on. the Sarasvatf 
and the Yrdtyastomas have also become, in a local sense' 
too, further removed from actual life, as appears both from 
the slight consideration with which they are treated, and 
from modifications of names, &c., which show a forgetting 
of the original form. Many of the ceremonies discussed 
in the Sdma-Sdtras are, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Sdtras of the other Vedas ; and those which are found in 
the latter are enumerated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed — a difference which naturally originated 
in the diversity of purpose, the subject of the Sdtra of the 
Yajus being the duties of the Adn vary u, and that of the 
Siitras of the Rik the duties of the Hotar. 

A fourth l^ma-Siitra is the Anv/pada-Sf&Jtra, in ten 
prapdtluikas, the work of an unknown author. It explains 


^ The name ‘ ErityachinUma^i ’ on a dnuta-Sdtra of Qobhila re- 
probably belongs to the work itself ; mains doubtful in the meantime, 
compare /. St., i. 6o, iL 396 ; Auf- since such a work is not mentioned 
reoht, Catalogus, p. 365*; but elsewhere, 
whether it really was a commentary 
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tlie obscure passages of ‘the PaucliaviASa-BrahTua^t^ and, 
it would appear, of the ShadviAla-Brahmana also, accom* 
panying the text step by step. It has not as yet been 
closely examined ; but it promises to prove a rich mine of 
material for the history of Brahmanical theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
number of different works. For example, of schools of 
the ]^k, it cites the Aitareyins, the Paiagins, the Kanshl- 
taka ; of schools of the Yajus, ■ the Adhvaryua -in gene- 
ral ; further, the ^atyayanins, Khadayanins, the Taittiri- 
yas, the Kathaka, the Kalabavins, Bhallavins, !^mbuvi3, 
Yajasaneyins ; and frequently also indi, smrUi, dchdryas, 
&c. It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied,®® 

Wliile the above-named four Sdtras of the Samaveda 
specially attach themselves to the PanchaviU^a-Biahmana, 
the Siitras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Niddna-S'&tra, which contains in ten prd- 
pdihakas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different ukthas, stomas, and g&nas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word nidina, ‘root,’ is used 
with reference to metre, in the Brahmana .of the White 
Yajus and though in the two instances where the 
Naidanas are mentioned by Yaska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of metre than to 
that of rbots, etymology, still the Mdanasainjnaka Grantha 
is found cited in the Brihaddevatd, $. 5, either directly os 
the Sruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their ^ruti.* This Sdtra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces ; and in this respect it stands on pretty 
much the same level the Anupada-Sdtra. It differs 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 


Unfortunately we do not even 
how know of more than one US , ; 
see 7 . i. 43. 

** This is wrong; on the con- 
trary, the word lias quite a general 
meaning in the paBaagc.e in question 
(e.y., in pilyaM rd eshi «ul(lmna, 


or yo vd atrd ^gnir gdyalrf ta nidd- 
nma). 

* Niddna, in the sense of 'esuse, 
foundation,’ is a favourite w.ord in 
tho Buddhistic Sdtras ; see Biirnouf, 
Inirod. d I'JIialoire du Suddhitmt 
Jnditn, pp. 59, ff, 484, ff. 
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also of the views of the Saman theologians named by L^ya« 
yana and Drdhyayana, viz., Dhanamjayya, Sandilya, Sau- 
chivrikshi, &c. — a thing which seldom or never occurs 
in the former. The animosity to tlie Kaushitakis, with 
which we Jia-vo already become acquainted in the Pancha- 
viiiSa-Brahmana, is hero again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Dhanamjayya. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the daiatayi division into ten manias is 
mentioned, as in Yaska. The allusion to the Atharva- 
Tjikas, as well as to the Anubrahmanins, is particularly to 
be remarked ; the latter peculiar name is not met with 
elsewhere, except in Paninl A special study of this 
Sdtra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion of literature at that period.®^ 

Not much information of this sort is to be 'expected 
from the PushporS&tra of Gobhila,* wliich has to be 
named along with the Nidana-Siitra. The understanding 
of this Siitra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
For not only does it cite the technical names of the 
sdmans, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, although often agreeing with tlie 
corresponding ones in the Pratitakhya-Siitras, are yet also 
often formed in quite a peculiar fasliion, lioie and there, 
indeed, quite after the algcbiaic type so favoured by 
Panini. This is particularly the case in the first four 
^apdfhaJeas; and it is precisely for these that, up to the 
present time at least, no commentary has been found; 
whereas for the remaining six we posses, s a vei’y good 
commentary by Upadhyaya Ajata^alm-t The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate richas, by various 
insertions,' &c., are transformed into sdmans, or “ made to 
blossom,” as it were, which is cvidontly the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Sdtra, or " Flower- Siitra.” In addition to 


** See I. Si., i. 44, ff. ; lUe Brat 
two pafalaa, whioh have special re- 
ference to metre, have been edited 
nnd translated by me in /. St., viti. 
85-I24. For Anubrdbmanin, Ijs, 
see also Air. Sr., ii. 8. ii, arid Scbol. 
on T. S., i. 8, I, I. 


* So, at least, the author is called 
in the colophous of two chapters in 
MS. Cbarnbera 220 [Catalogue of 
the Berlin MSS., p. 76]. 

t Composed for his pupil, Vish 
^uyasas. 
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the Pravadiana, i.e. (according to tbe commentary), Brdh- 
mana, of the Kalahavins and that of the ^tydyanins, 1 
found, on a cursory inspection, mention also of the Kau- 
thumas. This is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected witli Vedic literature. Son^e portions 
of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
in ilokas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com- 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods.®* Xn close 
connection with it stands the Sdmw-TaiUra, composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen of accent 

and the accentuation of the separate verses. A commen- 
tary on it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as the 
vydJtarai^a, grammar, of the Sdman theologians.®* 

Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
rithaa into sdmatis, &c. One of these, the Panchavidhi- 
Bdira (Pd^hchavidlvya, Pa’tLcJiavidheya), is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the five different vidhia (modes) by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati- 
hdra-SdiTa, which is ascribed to Katydyana, a commentary 
called BaSatayi was composed by Varadaraja, the above- 
mentioned commentator of -Madaka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhia, with particular regard to the one 
called pralihdra. The Tanddldkdiaiyi - Bdtra is only 
known to me by name, as also the Upagrantha-S^tra,* 
both of .which, with the two other works just named, are, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort-William 

“S’ In Oekban U8S. the work is tram,' by which he explains the 
called PhuUo-Sdtra, aad is ascribed word ■aklhirtha, which, according to 
to Vararuchi, not to Gobhila ; see the Mabdblidshya, is at the fouoda- 
Buruell, Catalogue, pp. 4$, 46. Oa tion of avktlitku, whose formation ia 
this and other points at difference, ■ taught by Ftinini himaelf (iv. 2. 60); 
see my paper, l/eier dot Saptaiata- see /. St., xiii. 447. According to 
kam da Hila (1870), pp. 258, 259. thia it certainly seems very doubtful 
I now possess'a copy of the text and whether the Slimiilakahapa men- 
comuientary, but have nothing of tioned by Kaiyufa is to be identified 
consequence to add to the above re- with the extant work bearing the 
marks. same name. 

t* See aleo Burnell, Calalogue, * Sha^guru^isbya, in the intro- 
pp. 4c, 41.— y6i» , p. 44, we find a ductiou to his commentary on the 
‘Sraraparibbdsb^ orSiimalakshapa,' Anukramapl of the I^ik, describes 
epecified. Kaiyafa also mentioua a Kdtyiyana as * uoaijrantbaiya kd- 
‘ tdmalaksitaaam pi'dtiiikhj/urp. kU- raka,’ 
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collection of MSS. By the anonymous transcriber of the 
Berlin MS. of the Ma^aka-Sdtra, who is of course a ve^ 
weak authority, ten Srauta-Sutras for the Samaveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS., viz., besides Latyayana, 
Anupada, Nidana, Kalpa, Tanddlakshana, FaQchavidheya, 
and the flpagranthas, also the EMpdnwpada, jlmistotm, 
and the Kshudras. What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided.® 

The GfihyOrSiiira of the Samaveda belongs to GoVh/Ua, 
the same to whom we also found a SrautarSdtra and the 
'Pushpa-Sdtra ascribed.® His name has a very nnvedie 
ting, and nothing in any way coresponding to it appears 
in the rest of Vedis literatme.®^ In what relation thia 
work, drawn up in four prapdihakas, stands to the Gpibya- 
Sdtras of the remaining Vedas has not yet been investi- 
gated.® A supplement (pariHshfa) to it is the Earma^ 
pradipa of Kaiydyana. In its introductory words it ex- 
pres^ acknowledges itself to be such a supplement to 
Gobhua; but it has also been regarded both as a second 
G^ya-Sdtra and as a Smriti-Sastra. According to the 
statement of Aidrka, the commentator of this Karma- 
ttfadlpa, the Gffliya-Sntra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of the Samaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
as the Edpdyaniyas.*— Is the KMdirorGrihya, which is 
now and ^en mentioned, also to he classed with the 
Sdmaveda?® 


On the PoflcIUTidlii'Saira and 
Kalpdnupadiu aaob in two jit'o- 
fidfiaias, and the Kshaudra, in 
tuee prapdfhaiat, gee MUller, 4. S. 
L., p. 210 : Au&ecbt, Catalogut, p, 
yjl\ The UpagranttnrS&tn treats 
at espiationgt ^yaichitlai, seeBd- 
jendni L. 11., Of SoMbnt 

MSS., ii. 182 . 

" To him is also ascribed a Noi- 
Beja-S&tra, “a description of the 
Metres of the Sdmeveda,” soe Colin 
Browning, Catalogue if Sanikrit 
M 18 & txiitiug ia OutleiiSTs), p. 4. 

A. lUb w teocheta oeuiii^ng to 
the Oobblla sehool ie eontabed in 
the TaAlarBidhmaQS. 

<s An edition of the Qobhila* 
0|ihja-Sdtn, with a very diSiua 
nommentaiy by the editor, Chon- 


drahdnta TarJuQoipkdra, has been 
commenced in the Ribt. Indiea 
(1871) ; the fourth yiun’eufus (1873) 
reaches to ii. 8. iz. See the sections 
relating to nuptisl ceremonies in 
Haas’s paper, J. £»,, v. 283, ff 
* Among the euthors of the 
Sinriti-&iscras a Kupiumi is slso 
mentioned. 

Certainly. In Burnell’s Cata» 
logue, p. 56, tboCidhjdya^Orihya- 
Sdtra (in fourpafaiai) is attributed 
to Khddira. Budras^ndasvdmin 
composed a vfitti on this work 
also (see p. 80); and VdmBua ia 
named as the author of *hh4ld3 to 
the Ophya-Setrsa of EMdiia, ’’Bur- 
nell, 57. To the Gribya>Sdtras 
of the Sdmaveda probably belong 
also Qautama’a 
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. Ab representative o£ the last stage of tiio literature ef 
the Samaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Paddhatw (outHnes) and commentaries, &&, which 
connect themselves with the Siitras, and serve- as an ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing the 
name of PanSishfas, which are of a somewhat more inde- 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looked 
upon more as supplements to the Sdtras * Among these, 
the already mentioned Arslia and Daivaia — enumerations 
of the EishLs and deities — of the Samhita in the Naigeya- 
^akha deserve prominent notice. Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the dTairuktas, headed by Y^ka and Saka- 
piini, to the Kaighantukas, to Saunaka probably to 
his Anukramanf of the Rik), to their, own Brahmapa, to 
Aitareya and the Aitaieyins, to the Satapathikas, to the 
Fravachaiia Eathaka, and to Aivalayana. The Ddlbhya- 
PariMshta ought probably also to be mentioned here ; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chhdndogyopanishad, but particularly often in the 
I’uraijas. as one of the sages who conduct the dialogue. 


The Yajw'veda, to which we now turn, is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great number of diSerent 
schools which belong to it. This is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmjich as it coutains the formulas for 
uhe entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeed forms its 


(cf. Burnell, p. 57 •, the comments- taiy on the Gribyo-Sdtra of the 
tor Anantayajvan identincs the au- White Yajus, several times ascribes 
thor with Akshap^da, the author of their authorehip to a E^tytfyana 
tho Nyiya Sfitra), and the Gautamor- (India Office Library, No. 440, fo). 
i>Aaf'ma-iSu^ra ; see the section treat- 52*, 56*, 58% &e.); ordothesequo- 
Ing of the legal Uteiaturc. tations only refer to the abo''«'* 

® Wmakrislujia, in hh ccramen- named R'limapradlpn’ 
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proper foundation; -whilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the Sama-veda exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, -viz., to the Soma sacrifice. The Yajurveda divides 
itself, in the first place, into two parts, the Black and the 
White Tajus. These, upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter in 'common ; hut they .differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement. In the Samhitd of 
tire Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part Immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
&c., and hy an account of the ceremonial belonging^ to 
them ; the portion bearing the name of Brahmana differing 
only in point of time from this Samhita, to which it must 
he viewed as a supplement. In the White Yajus, on the 
contrary, the sacrificial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one another, the 
first hein» assigned to the Samhitd, and their explanation 
and ritum to the Brahmana, as is also the case in the Rig- 
veda and the Sdmaveda. A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that in the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Hotar and his duties, which in the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence. By the nature of the 
case in such matters, what is undigested is to he regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and what exhibits 
method as the later stage ; and this view will he found to 
he correct in the present instance. As each Yajus pos- 
sesses an entirely independent literature, we must deal 
with each separately. 

First, of the Biac/c Tajm. The data thus far kno-vra to 
us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec- 
tives, hut wifiial in such a meagre -way, that investigation 
has, up to the present time, been less able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results* than in any other field. 
In the first place, the name “ Black Yajus ” belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of the White Yajus. While the theologians of the 
lUk are called Bahvrichas, and those of the Saman Chhan- 
do^, the old name for the theologians of the Yajus is 
Aahvaryus ; and, indeed, these three names are already so 


* See l, St., i. 68, ff. [All tUo been publiahed; eee the eneuiafi 
texta, with the ezceptiou of the notes.] 

Sutras elating to ritual havp now 
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employed in tne-Samliitd of tlie Black Yajus and the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus. In the latter work the 
designation Adh'varyus is applied to its own adherents, 
and the Gharakadhyaryus are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries — an enmity which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Samhita of the White Yaju% where the 
Ghareud.cha>rya,.as one of the persons to he dedicated at 
the PurushamedJia, is devoted to Dushkrita, or “ 111 deed." 
This is all the more strange, as the term charaJea is other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for “ travelling scholar 5 ” 
as is also the root Aar, “ to wander about for instruction.’’ 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Gharokas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of tho Black Yajus, whence 
wo have to assume that there was a direct enmityr between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who’ arose in 
opposition to them — a hostility similarly manifested in 
other cases of the kind. A second name for the Black 
Yajus is “ Taittiriya,’’ of which no earlier appearance can 
be traced than that in its own Prdti^akhya-Slitra, and in 
the Sama-Sdtras. Panini* connects this name with a 
Rishi called Tittn-i, and so does the Anphramapi to the 
Atreya school, which we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention in the sequel. Later legends, on the contrary, 
refer it to tho transformation of the pupils of ’V'ai^ampa- 
yana into partridges (littiri), in order to pick up the yajm- 
verses disgorged by one of their companions who was 
wroth with his teacher. However absurd this legend may 
be, ascertain amount of sense yet lurks beneath its sur- 
face. Tho Black Yajus is, in fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different pieces ; and I am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated par- 
tridge (tittiri) than from the Rishi Tittiri ; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the IChapdi^y^> probably owes its formation to 


• Tho rule referred to (!▼. 3." 102) 
e, according to the statement of 
Ihe Calcuttascholia&t, not explained 
in Pafenipjah’B Bhti&byaj possibly, 
therefore, it may not be plinini’s at 
all, but may be later than Pataip- 
\tli. [The ninio Taittiriya itself. 


however, is several times montionod 
In the Bh^liya, cce /. St.t ziii. <142, 
which is also acquainted with 
tirhjd proktd/} ilokd^t* not belonging 
to ihe Chhaudas, bco /• <S/., v. 41 ; 
Goldrluck"'*. Pdnmi^ p, ^43 ] 
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thia very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
l^aisdoA, fragments, although Panini,* as in the case of 
Taittiriya, traces it to a RisM of the name of Khandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Kliandika (And- 
bb&ti) in the Brdhmana of the White Yajus (xi. 8 . 4 . i). 

Of the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did' not extend to Samhit^ and Brah- 
maira ; some probably embraced the Siitras only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three different recensions of the Samhita 
are directly known to us, two of them in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukramapi of the text. The 
two first are the TaiitiHija-Samhild, Kar so called, 

which is ascribed to the school of Apnstamba, a subdivision 
of the Khandildyas ; and the Kdthaka, which belong.s to 
the school of the Charakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of riiarayaniyas.I The Sam- 
hit4, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdivision of the Au- 
khfyas, is only known to us by its Auukramani ; it agrees 
in essentials with that of Apastamba. This is not the 
case with the Kathaka, which stands on a more indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Yajus, agreeing fre- 
quently with the latter as to the readings, and with the 
romer in the an-angement of the matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the Sdridravika—a. lost work, which, how- 
ever, Ukewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the Haridraviyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrdyanlyas — ^is the only work of the Brahmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska’s Nirukta. Pdnirn, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Siitra and Brihaddevata. The 
name of the Kathas does not appear in other Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastaniba.§ 


*-The rule is the eanie sa thnt for 
Tittiri. The reinerk in the previouit 
note, therefore, applieahereeko. 

As la likewise the cose with the 
other Vedas. 

t Besides the text, we have also 
a Rishyaniikrtnina^i for it. 

§ Id later writings several Kaflias 
are distinguished, the Kashas, the 
Prdchya Kaflnm, and the Kapisb- 


flmla-Kspias ; tlie epithet of these 
last is found in P^^iiii (viii. 3 pt), 
and Mcgaslbenes mentions the 
"KaftpiffBoXot as a people in the I'au- 
j 4 b — In the Fort-William Catalogue 
a Kapislifliala-Satpliitil is mentioned 
[see /. St., ziii. 375, 439. — At the 
time of tile Mahdbliiisliya the posi- 
tion of the Kashas must have been 
one of great consideration, since 
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The Saiphita of the Apastamba school consists of sevbn 
hooks (called askfdkas /) ; these again are divided into 44 
fraSnas, 65 1 anuvdhas, and 219S kaijdikda, the latter being 
separated from. one another on the princi]^Ie of an equal 
number of syllables to each.^ Nothing defimte cap be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Ati'eya recension ; it is like- 
wise divided into kdiJdas, prainas, and anmdkas, the first 
words of which coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastainba school. The Nathaka 
is quite diffei’cntly divided, and consists of five parts,, of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
sthdnakas, and a multitude of small sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words) ; while 
the fourth merely specifies the richas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and'the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice. In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Charaka-lSakha is called Ithimikd, Madhyamikd, and 
Orimikd, respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained.®^ The Brihmapa por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual; and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, peculiarly rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter, The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in ' the Samhita of the 
White Yajus; but the order is difierent, although the 


th^y— and iheir text, the Kdthaha conetitutea the norm ; fifty words, 
—are repeatedly .tnentioned ; eee as a rule, form a iop^ftii/sea'/, St., 
/, ft, xiii. 437, tr. The founder of xt I 3 > z>i> 90, ziii. 97-99. -Instead 
their school, Kiifha, appears in the of ailifaka, ne find also the more 
Mahdbliifahya as VaUainpiyana’e .eorreet name hdtf^a, and instead of 
popil, and the Kashas themselves praina, which is peculiar to tho 
appear in olosa connection with the Taittirlya texts, the generally em> 
Kdlitpas and Eautbumas, both ployed term, prapd(hata; see I, St,, 
seboola of the Sdmnn. Intheliimil- zi. 13, 124.— TheTaitt. Brihm. and 
yu^a, too, the Eatha-Edldpaa are the Taitt. Ar., are also subdivided 
mentioned as being much esteemed into and these again into 

in Ayodhyd (ii. 32. 18, Schlegel). very small sections; hut tba princi, 
Cstadatta's atatement, " Balixriaid- pie of these divisume has not yet 
vamapy^i iiraf2aAfI'Ad''(Ghattoji's been clearly ascertained. 

Siddh. Kanm. ed. Tiniuiitha (1865), Ithimiltd is to be derived from 
vol. ii. p. 524,00 Fdp., vii. 4. 38), ht((hima{tvomhei(hd,i.c.,adlwtl<it), 
probably resta' upon some ininiuder- 'and Orimikd from urarima (from 
standing ; see I. St, ziii. 438.] tiparQ ; see my paper, l/eber die Sha> 

" It is n^ the number of sylla- pnvafi dtr Jaina, i, 404, n. 

Un, hut the number of words, that 
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order of the ceremonial to ■which they hdong is pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies ■with 
regard to the words; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the Semi-vowels v and y after a consonant 
into' vx jnd iy, which is peculiar to tho Apastamha 
sohooL®* As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (Irere, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastamha school -and 
the Kdthaka) . in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet us in 
the Saiphita of the “White Yajus. ( In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — the 
puruslutTaedhM, for instance.) Now these data — to ■which 
we must add some other scattered allusions * in the por- 
tions beating the character of a Brahmana — carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epoch of the kingdom 'of 
the Kuru-Pafiohalas,®® in which distiict we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this ^0 holds good of then* final redaction is another 
question, the answer to wliich, as far as the Apastamba- 
San^td is concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in its arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kdtliaka, aocolding to 
what has heen stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Tdska’s time, since he 
quotes it ; the Anukramani of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, meikes Yaska Paiflgi®* (as the pupil of Vaisam- 
payaua) the teacher of Tittdii, the latter again the in- 


W For further particulare, see 
/■ St., siii, 104-106. 

* Amonget them', for example, 
ibe enumeration of the whole of the 
Uinar astorisins in the Apastamha- 
Saiphit^ where they appear in an 
Older deviating from' that of tho 
later series; which, as 1 harve pointed 
out atove ft). 30), must necessarily 
have heen nxed between 1472 and 
536 B. 0 , But all that followa from 
this, in regard to the paseage in 
Question, ia that it is not eoilier 
titan 147^ B.O., which fe a matter of 
course; it nowiee ' follows that it 
may not be Liter than 536 6.0. So 
we obtain nothing definite here. 


[This remains, correct, though the 
position of tho case itself is some* 
what different ; see the notes above, 
p. 2 and p. 3a In connection with 
the enumeration of the Nakshatras, 
compare especially my essay, Die 
vediicktn Naehrichien voa den Na- 
kihatm, U. 299, ff.] 

, ** Of peculiar interest is the men- 
tion of Dbptsnbhtra Vatchitraviiys, 
as also of tbs conteste between the 
Fafioblllas and the Kuntis in the 
Kdtkaka ; see I. St., iii. 469-472. 

biiatta Bhdekara Midra, on the 
cont. iiy, gives Yijqavalka instead 
o[ Pa'mgi ; see Burnell’s Cataloou4 
p.14. 
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stractor of Ukha, and Ukha the preceptor of Atreya* 
This at least clearly, exhibits its author’s view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of the 
Black Tgjus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreya; 
although the data necessary to prove the corjectiicss of 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Sainhita of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Yaska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhaskara Mi^ra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Saiiihita,f 
quotes, side by side with the views of Ea^akritsna and 
Ekaohir^i regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Yaska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and the Mivilra 
are very frequently quoted in the eommentaries on the 
Kitfya-Siitra of the Wiite Yajus. We do not, it is truer- 
find these names in the Sutras or similar works ; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the Kathaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, we also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrdyapiyas, and, as a subdivision 
of these, the Mdnavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 
India.^ 

* Atreya waa the padakira of hia with Siya^a’e complete commentary, 
Echool; Ku^^ina, on the contrary, waacomm-incscl byKocr(iS54), con< 
the vjittikdra. The meauing of tinned hy Coa ell and £urja Kdri- 
t'ft'Mt ia hhre obacure, aa it ia also in ya^a, and is now in the hands of 
Schol. to Fi^., It, 3. 108 (mddhuri Slahe^achandra Nyiiyariitoa (tlio Inst 
[see I. St., xiii. 381]. part, I 7 o. s8, 1874, reaohaa to iv. 

t We have, besides, a oommen- 3. 11) ; the complete teat, in Boman 
tary by Sfyapa, though it is only transcript, has been published by 
fragmentary; another is eaoribed to myself in I. St., xi., xii. (1871-73). 
a Balakfiah^a. [In Buriiell'a Col- On the Kdthaka, see I, St,, iii. 45 1- 
Isctiou of MSS., see his Catalogue, 479.] 

pp. 12-14, ie found the greater por- $ According to the Fort-Wiliiam 
tion of Bhatta Eau£ka Bh^auira Catalogue, the 'MBitr^ya9i-S^khE(’ 
Mifra’e commentary, under the name ie in exietence there. [Other MSS. 
Jninayajna; the author ia eeid to hare einco been found ; aee Haug in 
liavo lived 400 yeara before Sityofia ; /. Stl lx. 175, and hie eaeay Brahma 
he quotes amongst others Bhavaevii- emd die Brahmanen, pp. 31-34 
min, and seems to etimd in special (1871), aud Buhler’s detailed survey 
connection with the Atreyl school, of the works composing this ^IkhiS 
A Paisdchablidahya oii the Black in /. iSf., xiii. 103, 117-138. Accord- 
Yajus is also mentioned ; see /. St,, ing to this, the Maitr. Saiphitd cou- 
ix. 176. — An edition at the Tait- eists at present of five hd^ao, two 
Uriya-Siitphiht in the BW. ladica, at which, however, arc but later ad> 
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' Besides the Samhitd so c^ed, thete is a Brahma^a 
xecognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
ofAtreya,* tirhich, however, as I have already remarked, 
differs from the SamhiUL, not as to the nature of its con- 
tents, but only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it. It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Saiphitd, and connects them 
with their proper ritual, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
^nislumedlui, which is altogether wanting in the Saip- 
hita, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
asterisms. Only the third and last book, in twelve prapd- 
thakas, together with Sayaija’s commentary, is at present 
known.®® The three last prapdthakas, which contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed in the 
Anulmma^i of the Atreya school (and this is also con- 
firmed by Sdyana in another place) to the sage Kalha. 
Two other sections belong to it, which, it seems,, are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
stamba; and also, lastly, the two first books of the Tait- 
tiriya-iianyaka, to be mentioned presently. Together 
these eight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
Kathaka above discussed; they do not, however, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in connection 
with the Brdhmapa and Arai^yaka of the Apastamba- 
(and Atreya-) schools, from which, for the rest they can 
be externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of 
the expansion- of v and y into uv and iy. The legend 
quoted towards the end of the second of these sections 
( 2 ’rap. xi. 8), as to the visit of Nachiketas, to the lower 


ditinns, tib., the TTpaniebed (lee be> 
low), which pesaes as ii., and 
the last hl^a, called Ebila.] 

* At least os regards the fact, for 
the designatioo Saqihitd or Bnlh- 
matta does not occur in its Anukra* 
fnanl. On the contraiy, it passes 
witlioni any break from the poi tiona 
which belong in the Apastamba 
school to the Sojphitd, to those there 
belonging to the Bidbrnaya. 

All thiee books have been 


edited, with S^yant’s commcDtaiy 
in the iBiii. /nd. 11855-70), by Hi- 
jendra ZAla Mitra. The Hirapya* 
ketitikhiya-Brihinawi quoted by 
Biihler, QUtUogvt (ff SantkfU MSS. 
from QvjanU, i. 38, is not likely to 
depart much from the onliiiaiy 
Apastamba test ; the respective 
Srauta-Sdtroa at least agree almost 
literally with each other ; see Buliler, 
ApastamMya-dfianrmitra, Freface, 

p. 6 (l868). 
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irorld, gave rise to an Upanishad of the Atharvan which 
hears the name of Kathakopanishad. How, between this 
supplement to the Eathaka and the Eatlialca itself a con- 
siderable epace of time must have elapsed, as follows from 
t!ie allusions made in (he last sections to Malid-Meru, 
Krauheha, Mainaga; to VaiSampdyana, Vyasa rard^arya, 
&0. ; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the ' Atharvdngirasas,' Brahmanas, Itihasas, Pura- 
9as, Ivdpas, Gdthds, and Hdraiahsis being enumerated as 
subjects of study (svMhydycC). ITurther, the last but one 
of l^esc sections is ascribed to another author, viz., to the 
Aruoas, or to Aru^a, whom the scholiast on Panini^ 
speaks of as a pupil of Vaidampayana, a statement with 
which its mention- of the latter a$ an authority tallies 
excellently ; this section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to' the school of the Eathas. — The Tait- 
tiriyev-AramjaUa, at the head of which that section stands 
(as 'already remarked), and whidi belongs both to the 
Apastamha and Atreya schools, must at all events be 
regarded as only a later supplement to their Brahmapa, 
and belongs, like most of ilie Araoyakas, to the extreme 
end of . the Yedio period. It consists of ten books, the 
first six of which are of a liturgical character: the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires; the second to. preparatives to the 
study of Scripture; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Manes, correspond- 
ing to the last books of the Sainhitd of the White Yajus. 
The last four books of the Ai’anyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two Upanishads; viz., the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books, the TaittiHyopanishad, Kar so called, 

and the tenth, the YdjniH- or Ndrdyai^iyd-Upanishad. 
The former,, or Taittirlyopanishad, is in three parts. The 
first is the SamhitopamikaA, or SiJcsJuivalli* which begins 
with a short grammatical disquisition,” and then turns to 


" Eaiya^ on Pile., iv. 2. 104 * Valli means 'a creeper;’ it is 

(MaluibliCEaliya, fol. 73*, cd. Beuarea); perhaps meant to describe these Upa- 
be colls him, however, Arupi in- nisbods-as ‘creepers,’ wbiefa have 

stead of Aruija, and derives from attached themselves to the Veda* 

him the school of the Arupina (cited Biikhit. 

hi the Bhdshya, ibid .) ; the Arupia are ^ Sec above, p. 61; Mttller, A , 8 . L., 
cited in the Kithaka iteelf; see p. I13, £;Hang, t/eier <fas Weun 

f, St., iii. 475. ' de* vediseben Aecentt, p. 54. 
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the question of the unity of the world-spirit. The second 
and third are the A.nanda/oalH and Bhrigvxolli, whicli 
together also go by the name -of Vdrwrti-Upanishad, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul.* ihn these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speaidation. wo are carried even further in one 
portion of the Ydjnikf-Upanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Ndrdya^a : the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents- and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sayapa’s statements, belongs to the Dravidas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texto, Sdyana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Eiarnatakas, and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth bookt exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations; so that there 
is here opened up to criticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wantjng 
in Indian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
facts lie so ready to hand as we have them in this case, 
and this we owe to Sdyana’s commentary, which is here 
really excellent. 

1 When we look about us for tte other Brdhmanas of the 
Black Tajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* See a translation, &c, o{ tbs see the previous note), in 

Tiitt. Up'anUhad in I. SL, ii. 207- Dibli Jnd. (1864-72), by Itdjeiidra 
23 It has been edited, with Saip- Ldla Mitra ; tlie text is the Drdvi^ 
kara's commentary, by Roer in Biil. text eommented upon by Siyapa, in 
•Ivdiea, vol. vii. [j the test alone, as sixty-four anuvdkcu, the various 
aportionoftheTaitt-Ar., bylMjen- r^ings of the Andhra text (in 
di a Ldla Mitra also, see nest note, eighty anuvdiat) being also oddeA 
Roer’s translation appeared in voL In Burnell’s collection there is also 
sv, of the BiUMitea Ivdiea}. a oommentsiy on the Taitt. Ar., by 

f See-a partial translation of it in Bbatta Blidskora Mijro, which, like 
/. £t., ii. .78-100, [It is published that pn Um Satpbitd, ie entitled 
in the, complete edition of the Jnttnayajna } see BumeU's Cata» 
^ Taitt. Arapyaka, with Sayapa’s com- loguf, pp. t 6 , 17.] 
mentaiy thereon (excepting books _. 
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jited in the Sdma-Siitras two which must probably be 
considered as bdonging to the Black Yajus, viz., the Bhdi- 
lavms and the Sdfydyanins. The Bralimana of the BhdU 
lavins is quoted by the scholiast on Pdnini, probably fol- 
lowing the Mababhashya,®® as one of the ‘ old ' Brahmarias : 
we find it mentioned in the Brihaddevata ; Suredvarachdrya 
also, and even Sdyaria himself, quote passages from the 
Bhdilavidruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bhallavi-Upanishad is adduced by the sect of tlic 
Madhavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief (As. Ees., xvi. 104). That the Bhdllavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain ; I only con- 
clude so at present from the fact that Bhallaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. As to the ^dtydyanins, 
whose Brahmana is also reckoned among the ‘ old ’ ones by 
the scholiast on Pdiiini,®® and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated in the Charanavyuha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named &Ltyayani is twice mentioned 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sdma-Sdtras, and which, to judge 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Saman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
still obscure) which we find elsewhere also between the 
schools o^f the Black Yajus and those of the Saman.™ Thus, 
the Katlias are mentioned along with the Saman schoois 

IS This is not bo, for in the Bbi- Ihority io this case either, for it doee 
shya to the particular aitra of Fdn. not mentiun the SX^ydyauine in ita 
(iv, 3. 105)1 BbiCllaviiis aro not commcDt on the sMra In qncatiou 
mcDtioned. They arc, however, (iv, 3, 105), But Kaiya^fi cites tlio 
mentioned elsewhere in tho work. At Brdhmanas pruclHiuiod by 
iv. 2. 104 (iiere Kaiyata deriveBiJiem yana, as contcmporaneotie witli 
from 'a teacher Bhullu ; Bhallumd the Ydjnavalkdni B%'dh,in<ti}dni and 
prohtamKidhlya^ \ na a Bhdllaveyo / 7 r.,whichare mentioned 

Matsyo rdjayuirah ia cited in the in the Mahdbbitibya (see, Itowever, 
Anupada, vL 5 t their home may /. St., v. 6/, 68) ; aud the Mahdbhd- 
have 'been in the country of the sityaitself citesthe^dtydyaninsalong 
Matsyns ; see /. 8 t,t ziii. 44I1 442* with the Bhdllavipa (on iv. 2. 104) ; 
At the time of the Bhdsbika-Sdtra they belonged, it would seem, to the 
their Brdhrnona text was still accen- north ; see /. xiii. 442. 
tuated, in the same way as the data* See on this /. St.f iii. 473, xiii 

patha ; see Kielhorn, /. iSt., X 42Z« 439. 

^ The Mahdbhdshya is nothisau* 
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of the K^apas and Kauthdmas : and along with the latter 
the Laukalcshaa also. As to the ^kayanins? Sayakayani ns. 
Kalabavips, and ^alankayanins,*®^ with whom, as with the 
^tyayanins, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The Ghhagalim, whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient Upanishad in Anquetil's 
Ouprukhat, are stated in the Charanavydha to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. 109, 
they are called Chhdgaleyins): the same is there said of 
the ^Dddhataras. The latter gave their name to an 
Upanishad- composed in a metrical form, and called at its 
close the work of a Svetadvatara : in which the Sdipkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mi.'ced up with 
.the Yoga doctrine of one Lo^, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Samhita, 
Ac., of the Yajus ; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Sdipkhya system, appears in it raised to &vine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period ; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahma* 
Sutra of Badaiayana*(frora which its priority to the latter 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
It is, at all events, a good deal older than Samkara, since 
he regarded it as Sruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recently been published, together with this commeutary,* by 
Dr. Roer, in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. vii. ; see also Ind. 
Stvd., i. 420, ff. — ^The MaitrdyaDa Upanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 


• Tliey are mentioned in the tion to this extent, that the Chara- 
tenth book of the Brdhmaij^a of the ||iavyillia does not know the name 
White Yajus [see also Kithaka 22, CbhLgaliDataU(wliich is inentioiied 
7, /, iii. 472] ; as is also SiCyak^- by P^toi alone), but speaks only of 
yana. Cbb^ey&s or Cbhdgnleyas ; see. /• 

101 The Stfaflkdyanas are ranked aa iii. 258 ; Muller, A, 8 . 370. 

fir^hma^aa among the Vihlkaa in On ADquetU'B’Tachakli' Upanishad 
the Calcutta achofium to ▼. 3. see now I, St,, ix, 42-46. 

li4(AAcfsAyenavytfirAydtaiR). Yyd. * DistiDguisbed by a great num- 
m’s mother, Satyavatf, is called ber of sometimes tolerably long 
toaftkdyanajd, and Pacini himself quotations from the Pur^^as, &c. 
^laftki ; see I, St, xiii. 375, 395, [Roer’a translation was puUishcil is 
428, 429. the Biht hid,, vol. xv,] 

This statement needs come- 
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tKrith. the above>meiitioned Maitra (Biah man a). Its text, 
however, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter, it is of a very modern date. At pre- 
sent, unfortunately, I have at my. command only the fotm 
first prapdOuikas, and these in a very incorrect form,* — 
whereas in Aiiquetil’s translation, the Upanishad consists 
of twenty chapters, — yet even these are sufficient dearly 
to determine the character of the work. King B^adra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
devoted himself to contemplation, is there instructed by 
^kayanya (see gaifa ‘Kufi.ja’) upon the relation of the 
dtman (soul) to the world; ^^ayanya communicates to 
him what'Maitreya had said upon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bala- 
khilyas by Prajapati himself. The doctrine in question is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itself extenrally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency in support of 
the doctrine, introduced by “atlid, ’nyatrd ’py uUam” “ etad 
apy uMam,” “ atre '7ns Slokd bha’Otmti," “ atha yathe 'yam 
Kautsdyanastuti^r The ideas themselves are quite upon 
a level with those of the fully developed Samkhya doc- 
trine,! and the language is completely marked off from the 


* I obtained them quite recentiv, 
iti transcript, through the kindness 
of Baron d’Eckstein, of Pane, to- 
gether with the tenth adhydga of a 
metrical paraphrase, called AnabhKi- 
iiprahiia, of this Upanishad, extend- 
ing, m 150 Slokas, over these foui 
pnipdihakas. The latter is copied 
trom E. I. H., 693, and is probably 
identical with the work of Vidvd- 
ra^ya often pientioned by Cole- 
brooke. [It is really so ; and this 
portion h^ since been published, 
together with the Upanishad in full, 
by Cowell, in his edition of the 
Maitr. Upanishad, in seven prapi- 
iliaJcaa, with Bdmatirtha’s commen- 
tary and an English translation, in 
the BM.-Ini. (1862-70). According 


to the commentary, on the one 
hand, the two last books are to be 
considered as khilat, and on the 
other, the whole Upanishad belongs 
to a prinoakin^a, in four books, of 
ritual purport, by which most likely 
is meant the Maitrdya^-SaiphilA 
discussed by Biihler (see I. St., xih. 
1 19, ff.), in which the Upanishad is 
quoted as the second (!) Tnbfda; see 
1 . a, p. 121. The transcript sent me 
by Eckstein shows manifold devia- 
tions from the other text ; its ori- 
ginal has unfortunately not been 
discovered yet.] 

■)■ Brahman, Rudra, and Vishnu 
represent respectively the Sattva, 
the Tamas, and the Bijas elements 
of FrajiipatL 
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prose ot the Brdhma^aa. both by extremely loog oom- 
ponnds, and by wcffds entirely foreign to these, and only 
Mlonging to the epic .period (such as mra; yeJa^, wraga, 
IMiiagaija, &c.). The mention also of the grdhae, planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star {pOvruvasya praeha- 
lanam), ifopposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Srahmapa.^ The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Anquei^’s translation; the text to which I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so far.^*** That among the 
princes enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all tiieir greatness, not one 
name occurs belonging to the narrower legend of the 
Maha-Bhdrata'or Bamayana, is no doubt .simply owing to 
the circumstance that Brihadratha m regarded as the pre> 
decessor of the Fdi^dus. For we have probably to identify 
him with the Brihadratha, Mng of Magadha, who accord- 
ing to the Mahd-Bhdrata (ii. 756) gave up the sovereignty 
to his son Jardsanidha, a^erwai^s slain by the Pandus, 
and retired to the wood of penance. I cannot forbear con- 
necting with the instruction herp stated to have been given 
to a £mg of Magadha by a S&Myanya the fact that it 
was precisely in Magadha that Buddhism, the doctrine of 
tidkgamwni, found a welcome. 1 would even go so far as 
directly to comecture that we have here a Brahmanical 
legend about Sdkyamuni; whereas otherwise legends of 
kind reach us only through the adherents of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Maitreya, it is well known, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name of the future Buddha, yet in their 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their Sdkyamuni ; a Piirna Maitrdyaplputra, too, is given 
to the latter as a pupiL Indeed, ea far as we can judge at 


iM Acoorffiog to Cowdl (p, 244}, 
by graha we liave here to under- 
itaod, onoe at least (i 4), not the 
pimeta bat aUtgraiat (olnldrea's 
diteiiw); "Diniaigapraehalanam 
orobably only refers to a pralaga ; 
then even * tbs neTer-ranging pole 
star* is farced to more." In a 
saoond piasage, bowever (vi. 16^ p. 
124), the gnSua appear along wi& 
the moon and the Very 

pecoHar, too. Is the statement as to 
the atallar limits the snn’a two 


journeys (ri. 14; Cowell, pp. 119, 
266) ; Bee on this I. 8t,, ix. 303. 

>«• The text has nothing of this 
(nL I, p. 19S) ; but special mention 
is here made ot Saturn, iani 
201), and where faibra occura (p. 
200), we might perhaps think of 
Venus, This last adhydga through- 
ont clearly hetraye its later origin ; 
of speoiel interest is tiis bitter pole- 
mio against heretios and unbelievers 
h>. 206}. 
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ptesent, tiie- docfxine of this Upanishad stands in dose 
connection with the opinions of the Buddhists,^**^ although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
We may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing {ffrantha^ exhibited in one of the Slokoa * quoted 
in corroboration. 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the ^vetdivataras, nor the 
Maitr&yanlyas are mentioned in the Siitras of tiie other 
YedaSi or in similar works, as sdrools of the Black Yajus ; 
still, we must nertainly ascribe to the last mentioned a ' 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Maitreyl at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brdhmanas. 

In the case of the Sutras, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in the case of the Brdhmanas, we 
only know the greater part of thdm through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India Efouse (with which I am only 
very superficially acquainted) will be found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will yet be recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the first 
place, as to the ^rautw-Sidras, ray only knowledge of the 
KafAa-Siitrajf the Manu-S&trc,, the Mwitra-S^tra, and 
the Lav^dksM-S&tra is derived from the commentaries on 
the Katiya-Siitra of the White Yajus ; the second, how- 
gygj ioa stands in the catalogue of the Fort-William col- 


Blica's HarEbacfaaritra ioforms 
uE of a MaitntjB^iya Div&ora who 
embraced the Buddhist oreed ; and 
Bh&u Dftji {Jonraal Bombay Brandt 
B. A. S., z. 40) adds that even now 
Maitr. Brahmans live nearBha^gAon 
at the foot of the Vindbra, with 
whom other Brahmans do not eat 
in common ; * the reason may have 
been the early Buddhist tendencies 
of many of them.' 

• Which, by the way, recurs to- 
gether with some othen in pretnsely 
the same form in the Amfitavin- 
du- (or Brahmavindu-) Upanishad. 
[llhougU it may he very doubtful 


whether the word graniha ought 
leally A priori and for the-euiier 
period to be understood of written 
texts (ct I, St., xiii. 476), yet in 
this verse, at any rate, a diSferent 
interpretation is hai ^y possible ; 
see below. 1 

f Laugushi and the ' Limdbdya- 
nttitfnt BnfATnofam ’ are said to ha 
quoted therein. 

iw On thia^ as wdl as on the con- 
tents and the division of the work, 
see my remarks in /. St., v. 13-16, 
in accordance with communications 
received from Professor Cowell ; cl 
also Haug, tdtd., ix. 175. A MHoava 
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lection, and of the last, whose author is cited in the 
^atha-Siltra, as well as in the Kdtiya-Sdtra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Vienna. Mahadeva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-Sdtra of Satyasha^ha Hirapyake^ when enu- 
merating the Taittiriya-Sdtras in successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out these four altogether, and names 
at the head of his list the Siitra of Bavdhd/yarui as the 
oldest, then that of Bhd/radvdja, next that of Apastaviba, 
next that .of HirwijyaJk^ himself, and finally t^ names 
not otherwise mentioned in this connection, ' F'ddA'dTia 
and Vaikhd/naaa, the former of which is jperMps a cor- 
rupted form. Of these names, BharadvAja is the only one 
■to be found in Vedic works ; it appears in the Brahtpana 
of the White Yajus, especMly in the supplements to the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka ^here several persons of this name are 
mentioned), in the Katlya-Sdtra of the same Yajus, in the 
Frati^dkhya-Sdtra of the Black Yajus, and in Pdpini. 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
tiiese last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which ease he must at the same time be regarded as the 
. founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bharadvdjiyas. 
As yet, I have seen notliing of his Sdtra, and am acquainted; 
with it only through quotations. According to a state- 
ment by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to the Manes, in two praSnas, and therefore shares 
with thd rest' of the Sutras this designation of the sections, 

J hich is peculiar to the Black Yajus-^w The Sdtra of 
pastamba* is found iu the Library of the India House, 
and a part of it in Paris also. Commentaries on it by 


^inuta-Stitra is siso oitpd in Bubler's 
CaUUopte of MSS. from Qujardt, i. 
lS$ (1S71) ; it is in 322 foil. The 
manuscript edited in facsimile by 
Qoldstilcker under the title, ‘ Ma- 

thia ancient vnrh on Vaid^Hlta, to- 
gtlker with ihe Commentary of Ku- 
mArUamdmxa’ {iSSi), gives but little 
of the texl^ the eommentuy quoting 
only the first nrords of the passages 
oomtnented upon ; whetherthe con- 
cluding words, ‘ Ettmdrelabkdfliyaiji 
BomulptaiiL,’ really indicate that 


Kumdrilasvdmin was the author of 
the commentary seems still doubt- 
ful. 

‘V The Bhdradrdjlya -Bdtra has 
now been discovered by BUliler ; see 
his OatcU. of MSS. from Ouj., i. 186 
<212 foil.) ; the Vaikhdnasa-Sdtra is 
also quot^, i&. i 190 (292 foil.) ; see 
also Hang in /. St., ix. 175. 

* According to the quotations, the 
VdjManeyaka, Bahvpcha-Brdbma^a, 
and Sdtyiyanaka are frequently men. 
tinned therein. 
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DhdrtasTdiniii and TdlavTintamydsin are mentioned, also 
one on the Sdtra of Baudhdyana by Kapardisvimin.^*** 
The work of Satydshddha contains, according to Maha- 
deva's statement, twenty-seven pra^nas, whose contents 
agree pretty closdy with the order followed in the Kdtiya- 
Sutra : only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth praSnas refer 
to domestio ceremonies, which usually find a place in the 
Gpihya* and Smdrta-Siitras. In the twenty-&t, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists axe contained; as also in 9,prc^na 
of the Baudhdyana-Siitra.* 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Grihya^S'&.trtis of the Black Tajus. The Kdfhaha Grihya- 
Siitra is known to me only through quotations, as are t^o 
tke Sdtiaa-of Bavdhdyana (extant in the Foit-Wiliiam 


Ootha d.pBBtamba/-^teauta-Sd- 
tra and the oommentoriei belonging 
to it, by Dhdrtaav,, Eapardiardmin, 
Rudrndatta, GuradeTosrdniii), Ea- 
reTindasTdmin, Tdlav., Ahobalaeari 
(Adabilain BUhler, 1. p. 150, who 
also mentions a Nrisifiba, p. 152), 
and others, see Barnell in his Cata- 
logue, pp. 18-24, and in the Indian 
Antiquary, i, 5, 6. According to 
this the work oonsiets of thirty 
prainas ; the first twenty-three treat 
of idle saorificial rites in essentially 
the same order (from da/riapin^- 
Tndeau tt saUnfyosatn) os in Hirap- 
yakedi, whose Sfitra generally is 
almost identical with that of Apa- 
etamba ; see BChler's preface to the 
Ap. Dbanna-Sfitro, p. 6 ; the 24th 
praha contains the general rules, 
pariblubhde, edited by M. Muller in 
Z. D. a. <?., iz. (1855), * prwara- 
Jtha^a and a haulraka ; promos 25- 
27-contain the Grihya-Sfitia ; vrai- 
rua 28, 29, the DharmopSAtia, edited 
by BiiUer {1868); and finally, praina 
30, the Bulva-Slitra (iiiita, 'meo- 
Buring cord ’). 

10 * OntheBaudhdyano-Sdtraoom- 
pare likewise BumeU’s Catalogue, pp. 
24-30. Bhavasvdmin, who amongst 
others commented it, is mentioned 
by Bbafta Bhdskora, and is conse- 
quently placed by Burnell (p. ad) in 


the eighth century. According to 
Eielhorn, Catalogue of S. MSS. {» 
the South Division of the Bombay 
Pres., p, 8, there exists a commen- 
tary on it by Sdyopaalso, for whom, 
indeed, it constituted the special 
text-book of the Tajus aohool to 
which he belonged; sea Burnell, 
Vania-Brdhmaya, pp. iz.-xiz. In 
Biihler’s Catalogue 0/ MSB, from 
Ouj,, i. 18a, 18^ Anautadera, Na- 
vahasta, and Sesha are also quoted as 
scholiasts. The exact compass of the 
entire work is not yet ascertained ; 
the Baudhdyana - Dborma - Sdtra, 
whioh, accenting to Bubler, Digest 
of Hindu Zav, j. p. xxi. (1867), 
forms part of ^e Srauta-Biitra, aa 
in the case of Apastamba and Hiraq- 
yakefi, was commented by Govindo- 
BTtimin ; see Barnell, p. 35. 

MdtridattaandT<lfichefTara(l) 
are also mentioned as commentators; 
see Eielhorn, {. c., p. la 
* Such lists are also found in 
^valdyana’e work, at the end, 
though only in brief: for the Edtiya- 
Bfitra, a Faridishfa comes in. [Pw- 
nos 26, 27, of Hirapyakefi treat of 
dharmas, so that here also, as in 
the ease of Apast. and Baudb., the 
Dbamo-Sdtra forms part of the 
Sranta-Sfitra.] 
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collection), of Bh&radv6ja., and of Satydshd^ha, or HiraTjr- 
yak^, unless in this latter case only the corresponding 
prainas of the Kalpa-Siitra are intend^.^“ I have myself 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Grihya-Siitra of 
the MaUrd/yatytya school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samaras, or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Gribya-Siitra^* of the Mdriava 
school, from the existence of the Code bearing that hame,*^ 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atri^ Apastamha, Ghhaga* 
leya Baudhayana, Laugdkshi, and Satydyana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Yajus, that is to say, to their GrihyarSutras.^” 
Lastly, the I^Udlehya-Sdirq has still to be mentioned 
as a Siitm of the Black Yajus. The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of' the two prah-as. This work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it : as Atreya, Kaundinya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bharadvdja, whom we 
know already ; tilso Valmiki, a name which in this con- 
nection is especially surprising; and further Agnivedya, 
Agnivedyayana, Paushkarasadi, and others. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya,'}' are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha, and Paushkarasadi is also cited 
in the vd/rttikas to Panini by Katyayana, their author. 
Again, the allusion occurring here for the first time to the 
Mimahsakas and Taittirlyakas deserves to be remarked ; 


m This is really so. On Apo- 
Btamba- and BhdradviTja-Gfihya, see 
Burnell, Catalogue, pp. 30-33. The 
sections of two * pi'ayogat.’ ot both 
texts, relating to birth ceremonial, 
have been edited by Speijer in his 
book De Oenmojda apud Indot qua 
toeOtair jdiakarma (Leyden, 187^. 

It is actually extant ; see Bfih- 
ler. Catalog i. 188 (80 foil.), and 
Kielhom, I. a, p. 10 (fruTnent). 

Johantg^in his valuable tract 
UAer da* Qetetdmck dea Wmu 
(1863], p. 109, ir„ has, from the geo- 
graphical data in Mann, ii. 17, ff., 
dxed the territory between the Dfi- 


ebadvatl and Saiaavati as the proper 
home of the Mdnavaeu This appeanx 
somewhat too etrict. At any rate, 
the etatements as to the extent of 
the Madhyade^a which are found in 
the^ PratijnS-Pari^ieli^ of the White 
Tajua point ua for the latter more 
to the east ; see my essay Udier das 
Pratipul-Sitra (187a), pp. 101,105. 
“* See Johiintgen, £ «., to. 108, 

*09. 

Their nomher is twenty; see 
Both, Zur Ltit. ttnd Oetek., pp. 65, 
66 . 

t See I. St., i. 441 not. [xiii. 387, 

8 ., 41 ^l- 
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also the contradistinction, found at. the close of the 'work, 
of Chhandas and MAshd. of Vedic and ordinary lan- 
guage.^ The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
the Aranyaka of the Mack Yajus ; whether to the whole 
cannot yet be ascertained, and is scarcely probable.^® 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two j^nvkramui'ijiis 
already mentioned, the one belonging to the Atreya school, 
the other to the Chardyaplya school of the Eathaka. The 
former “If deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
several sections, which it gives in their order. It .consists 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a mere no- 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four Mokas, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which uames each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Anulaamani of the Ea- 
thaka enters but little into the contents ; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Bishis of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Eik, it not unfireqnently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramapf of the latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
ber of entirely new names. According to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atti, who imparted it to 
Laugakshi. 

We now turn to the TFhite Yajus. 

With, regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
probably refers, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated &om their 


In thn passage in question 
(x.xiv. 5), ‘ chhnndabtuUhA’ means 
ratlier ‘the Veda language:’ see 
Whitney, p. 417. * 

us We have now an excellent edi- 
tion of the work by Whitney, Jour- 
nal Am. Or. Soe., ix. (1871), tex^ 
translation, and notes, together with 
a commentary called Tiibhdohya- 
ralna, hy an anonymous author {or 
is his name Kirttikeyai), a compila- 
tion from three older oommentaries 
by Atreya, MiihiBheya, and Vara- 
rucbi, — No reference to the Taitt. 


Ar. or Taitt. Brihm. is tnade in the 
text itself ; on the control^, it con- 
fines itself excluBiTely to the Taitt. 

S. The commentary, 'however, in 
some few instances goes beyond the 

T. S. ; see Whitney's special discus- 
sion of the points here involved, pp. 
422-426; of. also/. St., iv. 76-79. 

See I. Si., iii. 373-401, xiL 
3 JO-357, and the similar statements 
irom Bliatta Bbdskara Ki^ra in Bur- 
nell’s Cabjogue, p. 14. The Atreyi 
text here appears in a special rela- 
tion to a idraftata pdfho. 
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Atual basis and dogmatical explanation, and tbat ve have 
here a systematic and orderly distribution of the matter 
so confusedly mixed up in the Black Yajus. This is the 
way in which the expression ivkldni yajiAshi is explained 
hy the cpmmentator Dviveda Gasga, in the" only passage 
where up'till now it has been found in this se^e, namely, 
in the last supplement added to the Viihad-Arai^yaka of 
the White Ttyus. I say in the only passa^ for though it 
appears once under theform itJerayaj^nthi, in the Aiany aka 
of the Black Yajus (5. 10), it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, but piobEtbly refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and fifth books of that Arapyaka itself. For in the 
Anukramapi of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name tuknyakdffda, because referring to expiatory cere- 
monies ; and ^is name iukriya, * expiating ’ [probably 
rather ‘illuminating'^] belongs also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the S 8 inhi& of the White Yajus, and even to 
the sdmant employ^ at these particular sacrifices. 

Another name of the White Yajus is derived from the 
surname Ydjasaneya, which is given to Ydinavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised as its author, in the supplement 
to the Yphad-Ara^yaka, just mentioned. Mahidhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Samhita of 
the White Yajus, e^lains Yajasaneya as a patronymic, 
** the son of Yajasani." Whether this be correct, or whe- 
ther the word vdyasani is to be taken as an appellative, it 
at any rate signifies * " the giver of food,” and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of all sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of the necessary food from the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to he traced 
the name vdjm, “liaving food," by which the tiieologians 
of t£e White Yajus are occasionally distinguished.™ Now, 
from Ydjasaneya are derived two forms of words by which 
tjhe Saxpliitd and Brdhmana of the White Yajus are found 


* In Hihi-Bfadrata, xii. K07, the 
word is an qiithet of Epsb^. 
[Here also it it explained aa abo've ; 
for the ^Sk, howerer. according to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, we 
aare to aaaign to it the meaning ot 
‘proenring courage or etrength, 
uictotiouB, gaining booty or pnae.' 
The explanation of the word nf/a 


by 'food' is probably purely 
a scholestio one.] 

According to another explana* 
tioD, thie is because the Sun as 
Hons rerealed to YdjnaTslkya the 
aydtaydmaniKndni / eee 

ViSbpu'Purd^ iii. 5. 38 ; ' ewift, 
coungeons, -horse,' ere the funds- 
mentfd meanings of the word. 
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cited, namely, Vdjasaneydka, first used in the Taittiilya* 
Sfitra of Apastamba and the Kdtiya-Siitra of the White 
Yajus itself, and Vdjasaneyinas* i.e., those who study the 
two works in question, first used in the Anupada-Sdtra of 
the Samaveda. , 

In the White Yajus we find, what does not occur in the 
case of any other Veda, that Samhitd and Brahmapa hare 
been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen> 
sions ; and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generaUy. These two recensions 
agree almost entirely in their contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them ; in the latter respect, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacrificial formulas, 
as in the Brdhmana, and partly in orthographic or orthoepic 
peculiarities. One of these recensions bears the name of 
the Hdnvas, the other that of the Mddhyamdinas, names 
which have not yet been found in the Siitras or similai* 
writings. The omy exception is the Pratiiakhya-Siitra of 
the White Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kdnva and of theTMadhyamdinas. In the supplement 
to the Yphad-Aranyaka again, in the lists of teachers, a 
Kdnvlputra (vi. 5 l) and a Madhyamdinayana (iv. 6. 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Xapya recension, 
not in the other; the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of the respec- 
tive lists. The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as contemporary, or if one is 
older than the other. It is possible to adopt the latter* 
view, and to consider the Kdnva school as the older one. 
For not only is Xanva the name of one of the ancient 
Rishi families of the Eigveda — and with the RJgveda this 
recension agrees in the peculiar notation of the cerebral d 
by I — ^but the remaining literature of the White Yajus 
appears to connect itsdf rather with the school of the 
Madhyamdinas. However this may be,^^ we cannot, at 


* Ooeun in the jfaita ’SavnaJta.' 
fTbe Viina&Tieyikh& is also quoted by 
Ldtyiiysua,] 

The Mddhyaipdmas are not 
mentioned in Pateipjali’i Uahd'- 
bhdabya, but the KdqTae, Uie Eds* 


Taka, a yellow and 

a Eds^'y^yana, and also their pupils, 
are mentioned ; see 7 . £{., xiii. 417, 
444. The school of the Katfvda 
Sauiravattlt is mentioned in the 
Edtiuka, eea on this/. iSt,, iii. 475, 
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any Tate, asstune anything like a long interval between the 
two recensions ; they resemble each other too closely for 
this, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geographical one, orthoepic divergencies 
generally, being best explained by geographical reasons. 
As to the exact date to be ascribed to these recensions> it 
may be, as has already been stated in our general survey, 
(p. lo), that we have here historical ground to go upon— 
a thing which so seldom happens -in this field. Arrian, 
quoting from Megasthehes, mentions a people palled 
MaSiavSivol, "through whose country flows the rivW An- 
dhomatf,” and I have ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Madhyaindinas,^ after whom one 
of these schools is named, and that therefore this school 
was either then already in existence, or else grew up at 
that time or soon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed 
be looked upon as certain, for this reason, that mMhyaim- 
dma, ' southern,' might apply in general to any southern 
people or any southern school ; and, as a matter of fact, 
we find mention of TnAdhyaii^ina-Kaviih.umds, ' southern 
Kauthumas.’ f the main, however, this date suits so 
perfectly that 1ihe conjecture is at least not to be rejected 
offhand. From this, of course, the question of the time 
of origin of the "White Yajus must be strictly separated ; 
it can only be solved from the evidence contained in the 


andin tlfe Aputamba-Sbanna-SCtra qaotea In tbe case of the Tajurveda 
also, reference is aometimea made to tne beginning of the Vdjoa. S., and 
a teacher Kapra or Kdpva, Ka^va not that of the Taitt. S. (or 
and Ed^va appear further in the [Vindyaka deeignatee hie Eau* 
frmara aection of Aivaldyana, and ahltaki-Brdhmii^a-Bbdahya oB Md. 
in Fdtuni himaalf (!▼. 2. ill), Ac. dhyatpdina - Sauthvmdnvgam S bnt 

ISO ipiig conntrr the HaScavotmii • doca he not here mean the two 
is situate precisely in the middle of schools so called (Mddhy. and 
that * Madhyadeia ’ the limits of Eauth.) 1 They appear, in like man* 
which are giyeh in the Fratijnd-Fa- ner, eide by aide in an inacriptioo 
ridishta y aea my paper Ucier daa published by Hall, Journal Am. Or. 
Pratijnd-Sdlra, pp. iox-105. Spc., ti. 539,] In the WiMikd (to 

* Whether, in that ease, we may F^. viL i. 04) a grammarian, lid* 
assume that idl i£e works now com> dhyaqidini, is mentioned as a pupil 
prised in the Mddhyaqidina school of yjighrupid (Vydghrojoaddm^f^ 
had already a plaoe in this redaction ; eee Bdhtlingk, Pdy/ini, In* 

is a distinct question. [An interest- trod., p. 1 . On this It is to ha ro* 
ing remark of MlUler^, Hitt. A. 3 . marked, that in the BidhinmiyB two 
A, p. 453 t points out that the Go- Taiydglirapadyaa and one Vaiydgh- 
patba-BnOimafB, in citing the first rspadlputia are mentioned, 
words of the different Vedu (i. 29), 
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woxk itself. Here onr special task consists in-separating 
the different portions of it, which in its present form are 
bound up in one whole. Fortunately we have still data 
enough here to enable us to determine the priority or pos- 
teriority of the several portions. 

In the first place, as regards the Samhita of &e 'White 
Yajus, the V 6 jasaneyi-Samhit&, it is extant in both recen- 
sions in 40 adhyd^as. In the Madhyamdina recension 
these are divided into 303 anuvdkas and 1975 
The first 25 adhyd/yas contain the formulas for the general 
sacrificial ceremonial;™ first (i, ii.) for the new and fuU- 
moon sacrifice ; then (iii.) for the morning and evening fire 
sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices to be offered every 
four months at the commencement of the three seasons ; 
next (iv.— viii.) for the Soma sacrifice in general, and (ix,, x.) 
for two modifications of it ; next (xi.— xviiL) for the con- 
struction of altars for sacred fires ; next (xix.-xxL) for the 
sautrdmani, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
the ^vil effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink ; 
and lastly (xxii-xxv.) for the horse sacrifice. The last 
seven of these adhydyas may possibly be regarded as a 
later addition to the first eighteen. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that the last fifteen adhydyos which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of considerably later, origin. In the 
Anularamanl of the White Yajus, which bears the name of 
Katydyana, as well as in a Paritishta to it, and subse- 
quently also in Mahldhara’s commentary on the Samhitd, 
xxvi.-x3SEV. are expressly called a Khila, or supplement, 
and xxxvL-xl., ^ukriya, a name above explained. This 
statement the commentary on the Code of Yajnavalkya 
(called Mitakshara) modifies to this effect, that the Bahriyo. 
begins at xxx. 3, and that xxx\’i. i forms the beginning of 
an Aranyaka.* The first four of these later added adhyd- 
yas (xxvi-xxix.) contaiq sacrificial formulas which belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in rhe earlisr adhydyas, and 


A comprehenaWe but con- 
densed exposition of it bae been 
commenced in mj papers, Zvr 
Kennlniss des vedischm Opferritmls, 
in I. S«.,x. 321-396, xiii. 217-Z92. 

See my paper, Vder dat Pra- 
tijnd-Slitra (1873), pp. 102-105. 


* That a portion of these last 
books ie to be considered as an Arap- 
ynka seems to be beyo'nd doubt; 
for x.TXTii.-xzxix., in particular. 
Ibis is certain, as they are explained 
iu the Arapyaka part of the Brdh- 
mapa. 
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must be supplied thereto in the proper place. The ten 
following aakydyas (xxx.— xxxix.) contain the formulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the purusha-medha 
(human sacrifice),^** the sa/rvor-medha (universal sacrifice), 
the pUri-medha (oblation to the Manes), and the pravargya 
(purificatory sacrifice).^" The last adhydya, finally, has no 
sort of direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It is 
also regarded as an U panishad,* and is professedly designed 
-to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
m sacrificial acta and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs, at all events,- to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, as it assumes a Lord (iS) of the universe.-) — Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin t>f these fifteen adhydyas, their posteriority 
, is sufficiently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brahmana, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittin'ya- 
Safnhitd only those formulas appear which are found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas, together with a few of the 7nan> 
Unn belonging to the horse sacrifice ; the remainder of the 
latter, together with the numUras belonging to the saiUrd- 
mani and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittirlya-Brahmana ; and those for the universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices, as well as those for oblations to the 
Manes, only in the Taittirfya-Aranyaka. In like manner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas arexited in full, and explained word 
by word in the first nine books of the Brahmana of the 
White Yajus ; but only a few of the formulas fot the sau- 
irdmani, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


”■ See my esny, UAer Mtmdan- 
cpftr hti dm Indera dor vrditchen 
Zeii, in I. Sir., i. 54, £ 

This transistian of the word 
pramagya is not a litoral one (for 
this see the St. Petenboig Diet.', 
ander root vmg with prep, pro), 
bat is borrowed from the sense and 
purpose of the ceremony in qnea- 
tion ; the latter ii^ according to 
HsugonAit. Bi^m.,i. 18, p. 42, “a 
pieparatoiyrite intended for provid 
ing the sacrificer with s heavenly 
body, with which alone he is permit- 
ted toonterlheresidenceof thegoda.” 


* Other parts, too, of the Vi- 
jas. 3 . have in later times been 
touked upon as Upanisbads ; for ex- 
ample, the eizteentb book {Sata- 
ruiriya), the thirty-first (Puruaha- 
likta), tbirty-seoond {Tadeva), and 
the beginning of the thirty-fourth 
book {Suma^ka^). 

f Accordmg to Usbldhars’s oom- 
mentaiy, its' polemio is directed par- 
tially against the Bauddhas, that 
is, probably, against the doetrinex 
which afte^aids were called Sim- 
kbya. 
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sactificej and oblation to the Manes (xiz.-xxxy.) are cited 
in the twelfth and thirteenth boolu, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial woras of the anuv&kas, witliout any sort 
of explanation; and it is only the three last wQog&yas 
but' one (xxxvir.-xxxix.) which .are again eirplained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book. 
In the case of the mantras, but slightly referred to by 
their initial words, explanation seems to have been con- 
sidered unnecessary, probably because they were still 
generally understood; we have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of Ihe Brahmana had them 
before him in the form which they bear at present. As 
to those mantras, on the contrary, which are not men- 
tioned at aU, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been incorporated into the Samhita text extant when 
the Brahmana was composed. Ihey are, roughly speak- 
ing, of two kinds. Krat, there are strophes borrowed 
from the Rik, and to be recited by the BTotar, which 
therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to be contained in 
the Yajus at all, and of which it is possible that the Brah- 
ma^a may have taken no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with the special duties of the Hotar ; e.g., 
in the twentieth, thirty-tlurd, and thirty-fourth adhydyas 
especially. Secondly, there are passages of a Brahmana 
type, which are not, however, intended, as in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an explanation of mantras preceding 
them, but stand independently by themselves ; e.g., in par- 
' ticularj several passages in the nineteenth adhydya, and 
the enumeration, in the form of a list, of the animals to 
be dedicated at the horse sacrifice, in the twenty-fourth 
adhydya. In the first eighteen adhydyas also, there Occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Brahmana either fails 
to mention (and Avhich, therefore, at the time when it was 
composed, did not form pact of the Saiphitd), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by the initial 
words of the 'anuvdkas. But this only happens in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth adhydyas, though 
here with tolerable frequency, evidently because these 
adhydyas themselves bear more or less the charactm' of a 
Brahmana — With regard, lastly, to the data, contained in 
the last adhydyas, and testifying to their podferiority, these 
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aie to be sought more especially ia the thirtieth and 
thirty-ninth adhydyas, as compared with the sixteentli. 
It is, of course, only the Yajus portions proper which can 
here be adduced, and not the verses borrowed from the Rik- 
Sainhita, which naturally prove nothing in this connection. 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for the time 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may be taken from the latest portions of the Rik, in which 
case the existence of these at that period would necessarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. 
First, whereas in tlie sixteenth book Rudra, as the god of the 
blazing fire, is endowed with a large number of the epithets 
subsequently applied to ^iva. two very significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty- 
ninth book, viz., iSdrut and mahddeva, names probably, 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p. 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that are actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Satnhita, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of the time to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittiriya form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an Upanishad, and as the 
principal book of the 6iva sects, treate of the propitiation 
of Rudra; and (see 1. St, ii. 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different kinds of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the’ nature of things, these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
this opposition must have manifested itself chiefly in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclined 
to suppose that this Budra book dates from the time of 
these seci'et feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vrdtyas or anbrabmanised Aryans, after 
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tiheix open resistance had been more or less crushed.™ At 
such a time, the worship of a god who passes as the pro- 
totype of terror and fury is quite intelligible.— The thirtieth 
book, in enumerating the different classes of persons to be 
dedicated at the furusha-medlta, gives the names of most 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence we may at' any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Brah- 
manical polity had then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiai* interest. So, fot example, the 
mAg^ha, who is dedicated in y. 5 “ atikrusJitdya." The 
question arises, What is to be understood by mdgadlia ? 
If we take atikrushta. in the sense of “great noise,” the 
most obvious interpretation of mdgadha is to understand 
rt, with Mahidhara, in its epic sense, as signifying a 
minstrel,* son of a Vai^ya by a Kshatriya. This agrees 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
V. 6), of the STila to the dance, and of the dailHaha to song, 
though not so well, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immediately preceding, of the kliba (eunuch), the 
ayogd, (gambler?), and the puftSchalA (harlot). The 
iridgadha again appears in their company in v. 22, f and 
they cannot be said to throw the best Ught upon his moral 
character, a circumstance which is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in the epio; 
thougli, on the other hand, in India also, mnsicians,' 
dancers, and singers (iaU'&shas) have not at any time 
enjoyed the best reputatroir. But another interpretation 
of the wor-d mdgadha is possible.! In the fifteenth, the 


^ Bj the BuddbiBt author Ta- 
^mitro, scbolioftt of tbo Abbidbar> 
makola, the ^atarudnya is stated 
to be A work by Vydsa agaioat 
Buddhism, wheDoe, however, we 
have probably to oonclude only 
that It passed for, and was used as, 
a principal support for Siva worship, 
eapeoially iti its detached form as a 
separata ETpanUbad ; see Bumours 
Imroduetion d Vfftstoire du Buddha 
Mine, p. $68 ; /. ii. 22. 

* How he oomes by this name is, 
It IB true, not clear 

f Here, however, the kUava is 
put lusted of the ayo^d, and be- 


sides, an express condition is laid 
down that the four must belong 
neither to the Sddra nor to the 
Brdbma^a caste. [By aycip6 may 
also be meant an unchaste woman ; 
see /. i. 76 ] 

Z Sdyana, commenting on the 
corresponding passage of the TaitL 
Bidbrna^ (m. 4. t), explains the 
word aUkruMhtdya by atinindUa- 
devdya, ** dedicated to the very 
Blameworthy as his deity " [in Rd- 
jendra Ldla Mitra’s edition, p. 347] ; 
this 'very Blamewortliy,’ it is true, 
noigbt also refer to the bad moral 
reputation of the minstrelsL 
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sO'CaJled Vrdtya book* of tbe Atharva-Samhitd, the Vi'dtys 
(i^e., the Indian living outside of the pale of Brahmanism) 
is brought into veiy special relation to the punSchali and 
the TtiAgadhi ; faith is called his harlot, the mUra (friend ?) 
his wj&gaihja.; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning- his harlots, the mantra (formula), hasa >(scorn ?), 
the thunder his mdgculhas. Owing to the obseurify of the 
Vratya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended. Still the con- 
nection set forth in the Sama-Sdtras of Latyayana and 
Drdhyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Kdtiya-Sdtra between the Vratyas and the magadJiadeSiya 
brahmabandhat,^ and the hatred with which the Magadhas 
*are elsewhere (see Both, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Saiphita, both lead us to interpret the mdgadlia of the 
Vratya book as an heretical teacher. For the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, this inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given ; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
v. 22, that “ the mdgadha, the harlot, tbe gambler, and the 
eunuch ’’ must neither be Madras nor Brahmans, — an in- 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for tbe mdga- 
dha at least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, but 
which is quite appropriate if the word signifles “ a native 
of the country Magana” If we adopt this latter inter- 
pretation, it follows that heretical {i.e., Buddhist) opinions 
must have existed in Magadha at the time of the com- 
position of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is the 
better one jemains, of course, unsolved. — The mention of 
the Tuikshatradar^a, “star-gazer,” in v. 10, and of the 


* Translated bjAufrecht, I. St., 
L [The St. Petei:stnirg Diet., 

s. considers 'the praise o{ tbe 

Vrdtya in Alh. xr. as an idealising 
of the devout vagnnt or mendicant 
{parivr^aia, &o ,} ; ’ the fact of hie 
being speoialljc oonneeted with the 
puiUchali and tbtmiffodAa remains, 
nevertheless, very strange, and even 
with this interpretation leads us to 
surmise suggestions of Buddhism.] 
™ la the very same way, the 


dfdpodAa— explained by Siiysna as 
Mag^tdliadeiotpanno brahmacMrl— 
is contemptuously introduced by 
the Sfitrakdra (probably Baudbd- 
ypa t) to T. S., vii. 5. 9. 4, in aaso- 
ciation with a puiUetiaU ; see 7 . St., 
lit 330. — That there were good 
Brahmana also in Hagadha appears 
from the name Magadhavdsi, which 
is given to Pritibodhlputra, the 
second son of Hrasva Md^^^keya, in 
SdOkb. At., vii. 14. 
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fjonfxJfa , " calculator ” in v. 20, permits us, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical, it., astrological, science 'was 
then actively pursued. It is to it that, according to Mahf- 
dlmra at least, the “questions” repeatedly mentioned in v. 10 
relate, although Sdya^a, perhaps more correctly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Bralimans. 
Tlte existence, too, of the so-called Yedic quinquennial 
cycle is apparent from the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xxvii. 45 besides) the five names of its years are enume- 
rated ; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical observation.*^ — A barren wife is dedicated in 
V. 1 5 to the Atharvans, by which term Sayana understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas bearing the name 
Atharvan ; to which, therefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated. If this bo the correct ex- 
planation, it necessarily follows that Atharvan -songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth book. — The names of 
the three dice in v. 18 (JerUa, tretd, and dvdpara) ore 
explained by Sayana, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Taittiriya-Brdhmana, as the names of the epic 
yitgas, which are identical with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, in the 
case of the Taittiriya-Brahmana.* — The hostile reference 
to the Charakilchdiya in v. 18 bos already been touched 
upon (p. 87).*“ 

In the earlier hooks there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of the period from which they 
date. Thb first of these exists only in the Kd^va recen- 
sion, where it treats of the sacrifice at the consecration of 
the king. The text in the Mddhyamdina recension (ix. 
40, X. 18) runs as follows : “This is your Icing, 0 ye So and 
So,” where, instead of the name of the people, only the 
indefinite pronoun amt' is used; whereas in the Ka^va 


Since ta^vatwra ie here men- * Where, moreover, the fourth 
tinned twice, at the beginning and name, hali, ie found, inetcAd of tlie 
at the end, poaaibly we have here to dtjeaiida given here [see 1 . Str., i. 
do with a sexennial cycle even (cf. 82]. 

T. Br., iii. la 4. t) ; see my paper, SlCye^a on T. Br., iii. 4. 16, p. 

Die vediachen liachnchtm von den 361, explains (!) the woid by ‘teacher 
Nakahatra, iL 298 (1862). Tbo of the art of dancing on the point 
earlieet allusion to the quinquennial of a bamboo ; ’ but the vaniatuiHin 
yoga occurs in the Bik itself, iii. is introduced arparatuly in v. 21 (T. 
SS. 18 ( 1 . 25. 8J. Br., ill. 4. 17). 
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recension we read fxi. 3 . 3 . 6. 3 ) : " This is your king, 0 ya 
Kurus. 0 ye PancMlas.” * The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxiii. 18 ). The ‘wia- 
AisW, or principal wife of the king, performing this 
sacrifice, «must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
the side of the horse that has been iinmolated, placing its 
^iSna on her nipastha; with her fellow- wives, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament : “ 0 Ambd, 0 Ambika, 0 Ambalika, no one 
takes me (by force to the horse) ; (but if I go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
Subhadri who dwells in Kdmplla.’’f Kamplla is a town 
in the country of the Fanchdlas. Subhadrd, therefore, 
would seem to be the wife of the king of that district,^ 
and the benefits of the aMcCmedha sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahisid consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
are justified in regarding the mahisid as the consort of a 
king of the Kurus, — and the names Ambika and Amba- 
likd actually appear in thm connection in the Mahd* 
Bhdrata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhpita* 
rdshtra . and Pdpclu,— wo might then with probability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of the Kurus towards the Paflchalas, a feeling which 
was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which 
in the epic legend of the Maha-Bharata we find had burst 
out into the flame of open w^arfare. However this may 
be, the allusion to Karnpila at all events betrayj that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 


* Silya^a, on the corresponding 
passage of the Bnlbmana (r. 3. 3. 
11), remarks that Baudbilyana reads 
es&a VO Bharatd rdjtli plius T. S., 
i. 8. 10. 2; T. Br., i. 7 4. 2]. 
Apastamba, on the contrary, lets us 
choose between Bharatd, Karavo, 
Paflelidid, KurupAhchdld, or jand 
rdjd, according to the people to 
whom the king belong. [The 
K'd^h., zv. 7, has tiha te janate 
rdjd.'i 

t The Brdlimana nt tlie White 
Yajua quotes only tlie beginning of 
this verse ; consequently the words 


subhadrihhji kimpllavdsinUn are 
wanting in it. 

J As a matter of fact, we find in 
ths' Mahd-Bliitrata a Subhadrd. aa 
wife of Arjuna, the representative 
of the PaSclidlas ; on account of a 
Subliadrd (puasibly on account of 
her abduction, related in the Mah^ 
Bhiratal) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from soma 
words quoted several times by the 
echoliast on Fdnini. Has be the 
authority of the Mahdbhilshya for 
this ) [the Mahdbhdshya has nothing 
about it]. 
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ing passages of the Taitt. Brdhmana),- originated in the 
region of the Pohchdlas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of the Kanva recension.^®® We 
might further adduce in proof of it the uso of the word 
arjuna in the Mtldhyamdina, and of phalgutia in the 
Kanva recension, in a formula^ relating to the sacrifice 
at the consecration of the king (x. 21) : “ To obtain intre- 
pidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) tliee(, 0 
chariot,) J, the inviolate Arjuna (Pha^na),” ije., Indra, 
Indra-Uke. For although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see 7 . St., 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
the appellation of the chief hero of tho Pdndus (or PafL- 
chdlas?): and this ponnection consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indra* to 
that hero of the Pandus (or Panchalas?) who was pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

liBstly, as regards the critical relation of the f'isAas in- 
corporated into the Yajua, I have to observe, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kd^vas and of the Mamiyaip- 
dinas always agree with each other in this particular, ami 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus-portiona. 
One half of tho Vdjasancyi-Sambita consisis of richm, or 
verses; the other of ya}(bnsM, i.c., formulas in prose, a 
measured prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing. The ^eater number of these fiehas 


In T. S., vii. 4, 19. l, Kdth. See V. S., x. 21 ; the parallsl 

As., iv. 8, tliere are two Tocatlves passages in T. S., i, 8, 15, T. Br,, 
instead of tbe two accusatives ; be- i. 7. 9. I, ZT, 8, hs,Te no- 

sides, we have mbhage for aub/iad- thing of this. 
rdiii. The vocative hdmpttavdaini * The Brdhmana, uoroover, ax- 
is explained by Sdyait^n, ‘ 0 thou pressly designates atyuna os the 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar- ' secret onme ' (gtihyaiundma) at In- 
meni'{Mmpilaiaideaaildgliyovastra- dra [ii. I. 2. Ii, v. 4. 3. 7]. Howia 
viies/tauchgaie; seel. St., xii. 312). this to bo understood? The com- 
This explanation is hardly justifi- 'mentary remurka on it: atiyna 
able, and Hahidhara’e reference of iti hindraaga rahatyaip ndma ] oto 
tho word to the city of Kdtnpila eva k)ialii ' tatjmtre PdafdavamttdK. 
must ha retained, at least for tbe game pravfitti^ [W^t is the 
wording of the text which we have reading of the Kdi.iva recension in 
in the V. S, In the Fratijnd- these passages? lias it, as in the 
Paridisbta, Kdinpllya is given aa tbe Saiphitd, so here also, not arjuna, 
eastern limit of Madliyade^a; see hut pialguiiaf] 
mg Prdtijyidsutm, pp. loi-ioj. - 
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recur in the Rik-Samhita, and frequently with consider* 
able variations, the origin and exidanation of which I have 
already .discussed in the introduction (see above, pp. 9, 10). 
Readings more ancient than those of the Rik are not found 
in the Yajus, or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the fact that Rik and Yajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Saman. We 
do, however, find that verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt them to the sense of the ritual. And 
finally, we meet with a large number of readings which 
appear of equal authority with those of the Rik, especi- 
ally in the verses which recur in those portions of the 
Riic-Samhita that ore to be regarded as the most modern. 

The Vdjasancyi-Sainhitd, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-52), with the commentary 
of Mahidhara,^^ written towards the end of the sixteenli 
century j and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to appear, which will give the ceremonial belong* 
ing.to each verse, together with a fuU glossary.* Of the 
work of TJata, a predecessor of Mabldhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the commentary of M&hava, 
which related to the Kdijva recension,^* appears to be 
entirely lost. Both were supplanted by Mahldhara’s work, 
and consequently obliterated; an occurrence which has hap- 
pened in a similar way in almost aU branches of Indian 
literature, and is greatly to be regretted, 

I now turn to the Br&hmana of the White Yajusjthe 
S(UapcUJui-Brdlvmana., which, from its compass and con- 
tents, undoubtedly occupies the most significant and im- ^ 
portent position of all the Brahmanas. .as to its ' 


For Twhioh, unfortunately, no 
sufficient manuscript materials were 
at my disposal ; see HuUer, Preface 
to vol, vi, of his large edition of the 
.mk, p. zlvt sqq., and my reply in 
JMmcriaeha OstUralUaU, 1875, pp. 
S«9.Sa>- 

* [This promise has not been ful- 
filled, owing to the pressure of other 
Ipbouta.] The fortieth ad/iydya, the 
Ifopauishod, ia in the K^nva recen- 
sion commented by Ssrritara ; ithan 
been translated and edited eeveial 
timee tagetliar willi lliis commen- 


tary (lately again by Hoar in the 
BMiotheca, Jndica, vol. viii.) [and 
vol. S' . — A lithographed edition of 
the test of theV^as. Saqihitii, with 
a Hindi translation of Mahidhaia'a 
oommeiitary, has been published by 
Qiriprasidavarman, Bdja of Beami, 
1870-74, in Besmal. 

tfpon what this epecial state- 
ment ia based I cannot at present 
sliow; but that Mddhava commented 
the V. S. also is shown, for example, 
by the quotation in M iliidbara to 
xiii. 45. 
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extent, — this is sufficiently denoted hy its very name, 
■which dcsciihes it as consisting of ioo jmikas (paths), or 
section^ The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in the ninth vd/rUika to Pan. iv. 2. 60, and in the ga^ia 
to Paij. V. 3. IOO, both authorities of very doubtful* anti- 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naigeya-daivuta, 
where the name also appears (see Benfey’s Sdmaveda, -p. 
277). With the single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
book of the Maha-Bharata, to which 1 shall revert in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Madhyaipdina school the ^atapatha-Br^hmana con- 
sists of fourteen hdn^m, each of which bears a special 
title in tJie commentaries and- in the colophons: tliese 
titles are usually borrowed from the contents ; ii. and vii, 
are, however, to me inexplicable.t The fourteen Adridas 
are together subdivided into 100 adJiydyas (or 68 pra~ 
pdihakas), 438 hrdhma‘)}as, and 7624 Jcai} 4 ikds?^ In the 
Kdnva recension the work consists of seventeen ledii^cis, 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts ; the first book, moreover, has here changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. The names of the books are the same, but the 
division into prapdthaltas is altogether unknown: the adhy- 
dyas in the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered * number 85, the Irddimanas 360, the Tcattf 
dikds 4965. The total for the whole work amounts, accord- 
ing to a»list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to. 104 
adhydyas, ^6 hrdhvuinas, 5866 katidikds.' If frpm this 
the recension of the Kdnva school seems considerably 


* The gaifa is an and 

the eiMra to which it belongs is, ac- 
cording to the Calcutta editioq, not 
explained in the JMaliibhishya ; 
possibly therefore it does not belong 
to the original text of Pi^iini. [The 
vdrtlika iu question is, in point of 
fact, explained in the Mabibhfshya 
(fol. 67**), and thus the existence of 
the name jotapat^oj, as well ^uUh- 
Upallia (see p. 1 19), is guaranteed, 
at least for the tiiUo when this work 
was composed ; sce> I. St., xiii. 443.] 
t The Damn of the secoud book is 


Ehipddikd, that'of the seventh Sat- 
(igha(a. 

For statements disagreeing 
with this, which are found iu the 
MSS., eee note on pp. 119, tio. 

Z Of the fourth boolq there exists 
only the fiiet half ; and the tbied, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth books are 
wanting altogether. [It is much to 
he regretted that nothing has yet 
been done for the Kdnva recension, 
and that a complete 'copy has not 
yet been recovered.] 
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shorter than that of the Mddhyomdinas, it is so only in 
appearance; the disparity is prohably rather to be ex- 
plained by the greater length of the kan^ihls in the for- 
mer. Omissions, it is true, not unfrequently occur. For 
the rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy 'the precise relation of the Brahmana of the 
TCan va. school to that of the Mddhyamdinas ; and what I 
have to say in the sequel wiU therefore relate solely to the 
latter, upless I expressly mention the former. 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Soiphitd, the first nine Mv-das of the Brdhmapa refer, to 
the first eighteen books of the Samhita; they quote the 
separate verses in the same order* word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual The tenth Mi},da, which bears the name 
of AgnirTohasya (" the mysteiy of fire ”), contains mystical 
legends and investigations as to the significance, &c., of the 
various ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, without referring to any particular portion? of 
tlte Samhitd. This is the case likewise in the eleventh 
kdi!4a, called from its extent Ashtddhydyi, which contains 
a recapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
supplements thereto, especially legends bearing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred works and the provisions made for this pur- 
pose. The twelfth kdnda, called Madkyama, " the middle 
one," treats of jar&yaSddttas or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untoward 'events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it ; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Sautrimapf is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
fomulas contained in the Samhita (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth kdijtda, called Aivamodlm, 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice ; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice to the Manes ; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Samhitd (xxiL-xxxv.) but very 
seldom, and uven then very slightly. 1316 fourteentii 
hSfli40'% called Arayyaloa, treats in its first three wdAydyas 


* Only in tbe inlroductioo does of tbe new moon and full moon sao* 
II variation occur, as the Brdbman^a rifices, whieb is evidently more cor* 
tieats first of the morning and even* rect eyatematioally, 
ing sacrifices, and not till aCterwaida 
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of the purification of the f 5 re,“* and here it quotes almost 
in their entirety the three last books but one of the Sam- 
hita (xxxvii.-xxxix.) ; the last six adhydyas are of a purely 
speculative and legendary character, and form by them- 
selves a distinct work, or Upanishad, under the name of 
VTihad-Arai},yalca. This general summary of 1 ;he con- 
tents of the several kd/ndas of itself suggests the conjec- 
ture that the first nine constitute the most ancient part 
of the Brahmana, and that the last five, on the contrary, 
are of later origin, — a conjecture which closer investigar 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
evidoiice. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find it distinctly stated in the passage of 
the Maha-Bharata above alluded to (xii. 1 1734) that the 
complete ^atapatha comprises a Ealiasya (the tenth Mnda), 
a Samgrdha (the eleventh Mnda), and a Parisesha (the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth M^idas). Further, in 
the vdrttiica already quoted for the name ^atapatha, we 
also meet with the word shashfipatha^ as the name of a 
wbrk ; and I have no hesitation in referring this name to 
the first nine MirMs, which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas. On the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last five kdi^das are a later addition to the first 
nine, I have to adduce the term Madhyama Q'^e middle 
one ”), the name of the twelfth which can only be 

accounted for 'in tliis way, whether wc refer it merely to 
' the last three h 6 /n 4 aA but one, or to all the five.* 

' « - - - . 

Thu pravargya conaerus, rv third adliydya (vii;., of the Jedif^n), 
Ihcr, the lustration of the sacrificsr bo that zvi. and xvii. coincide. — [A 
himself ; sec above note 124, p. 108. highly remarkable statement is found 

It is found in the Fratijnd- in the klSS. of tho Mitdhyaqidiua 
Paii.'iishta nl^o, and along with it recension at T. 3. I, 14, to the cilact 
the name asUipatAa (!) ; iatapatha, that-this point marks not only kdn- 
on the conlraiy, is apparently want- 'rdham, with 236 

iiig tlicro ; see my essay on the Pra- but also, according to a marginal 
tijna-Sdtra, pp. 104, 105. gloss, iatapaihaiiyA 'rdha^ with 

* lathe latter case a difficulty ia 312^ kandikds ; see p. 497 of my 
caused by the Kiipva recension, which edition. AS a matter of fact, tho 
subdivides the last kdtfda into two preceding kajfdikda do amount to 
parts (zvi., zvii.) ; this division, this latter number ; but if wo fiz it 
however, seems not to have been as tbe norm for the second half, 
generally received, since in the MSS. wo are only brought down to xii. 7 - 
of Satpkara’s commentary, at least, 3. iS, that is, not even to the close 
the Upanishad (xvii.) is reckoned, of the twelfth book!’ The point 
throughout as beginning with tba which luaiks tho exact half fer th^ 
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Now these last five kd/ndas appear to stand in the same 
order in which they actually and successively "originated; 
so that each succeeding one is to be regarded as less 
ancient than the one that precedes it. This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained, — evidence which at the same time decides the 
question of their being posterior to the first nine kdneUts, 
In the first place, the tenth k&ijdo- Btill cpnnects itself 
pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for ^ilpdilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
are the data which seem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different period from the first nine books. In 
i. S. I, ff., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana, 
or preparation of the sacred fireplace. — Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, several end in -dyam, a ter- 
mination of which we find only one example in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth kdvdas respectively : tlius we 
meet here with a Eauhipayana, Sdy^ayana, Vamaka- 
kshayana (also in vii.), Eajastambayana, San^ilyayaua (also 
in ix.), ^dtyayani (also in viii), and the &kdyanins.— Tlie 
Vaftfia appended at the close the list of the teachers 
of this book) differs from the general Vafina of the entire 
Brahmapa (at the close of the fourteenth book) in not 
referring the work to Ydjnavalkya, but to Sdpdilya, and 
also to Tura ICavasheya (whose ancestor Kavasha we find 
on the banks of the Sarasvatf in the Aitareya-Brahmapa). 
The only tribes mentioned are tlie Salvas and Kekayas 
(especially their king, Aivapati Kaikeya), — ^two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahmapas: — ^The 


f )re8ent extent of the work (3812 k.) marking of the accents is earlier in 
B at TL 7. I. 19, where also the date than the division of the text 
1188 . repeat the above statemeht into ka^iidB. As, however, we 
(P" 555)- — It dese^ea special men- find exactly the same state of things 
tum &nt the notation of the accents with regard to the hual and initial 
operates biwond the limits of the words of the individual irdhmwfoi 
individual kai}dikd>, the accent at (see .fenaer^eratareetfunp, 1875, p, 
the end of a kav^ikd being modiried 314). we should also have to refer 
Ipr the accent of the first word of the brdhmojfa division to a later 
the next ka^ikd. From this we date, and this is hardly possible], 
night perhaps conclude that the ' 
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legends liere as well as in the four succeeding k&i! 4 aa aie 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides chiefly 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earUer on the contrary, the legends are 

mostly of a mythological character, or, if historical, refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote- antiquity ■, 
so that here a distinct difference is evident. — The tmyb 
vidyd (the three Vedas) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the is stated to 
be 12,000, that of the yaJv^-veTaea 8000, and that of the 
sdmans 4000. Here also for the first time appear the 
names Adhvaryus, Bahvrichas, and Chhandogas side by 
side ; * here, too, wa have the first occurrence of the words 
wpanislutdt (as. sdra, of the Veda), wpamshaddm ddeSd^, 
mimdnsd (mentioned once befor^ it is true, in the first 
k 6 /f! 4 <^, a^idevatam, adhiyajnam, adhy&tTnam and 
lastly, here for the first time we have the form of address 
bhavdn (instead of the earlier hhago/odn). Now and then 
also a iloka is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. Turther,many 
of the technical names of the adnam and iaatras are men- 
tioned (this, however, has occurred before, aud also in the 
tenth book of the Saiphitd) ; and generally, freqnmt refer- 
ence is made to the connection subsisting with the jichaa 
and sdmans, which hannonises with the peculiarly mys- 
tical and.systematising character of the whole M/fs 4 a. 

That the eleventh kdi) 4 a is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first 
two adJiydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher {dxhd/ryd), of 
tlie proper study of the sacred doctrines, &c. ; and the last 
two, of the sacrifices of animals. -The E-isveda, Tajwmda, 
and Sdmaveda, the Atharvdngirasas, anuSdsanas, the 
vidyds, the vdkovdkya, the itiliaSapurd^, the ndrdSansis, 
aud the gdthds are named as subjects of study. We have 


* Along witU the ydtuvidtu (thoae Mlrndnid, adhida/mita^ ud 
nkilful iu witobcrirft), tarfavidat od/ij-ciimaim occur oereral times in 
(cerpent - charmers), dmiiatMVKfes, Utc eadies books. 
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already met with this enumeration (see p. 93) in the 
second chapter of the Taitt. Aranyaka, although in a con- 
siderably later form,* and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth Tt&nda. In all these passages, the commen- 
taiies,f probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions in this way, viz., that first the Saiphitas are speci- 
fied, and then the different parts of the Brahmanas ; so that 
by the latter set of terms we should have to undemtand, not 
distinct species of works, but only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Brdhmanas, and out of which the various branches of 
literature were in course of time gradually developed. The 
terms oaiiAfsasna (" ritual precept” according to Sayana, 
but in Vrihad-Ar., ii 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kathopan., 6 . 15, 
•' spiritual doctrine ”), viiy&, " spiritual doctrine,” and 
g& 0 \A, “strophe of a song” (along with Hokd), are in fact 
so used in a few passages {gdikd indeed pretty frequently) 
in these last five books, and in the Brahmanas or Upa» 
nishads of the BIk and Sdman. Similarly vdkao&kya in the 
sense of “disputation” occurs in the seventh kdij/jUt, and 
itih^a at least once in the eleventh M/yda itself (i. 6. 9). 
It is only the expressions fwr&na and lUirdAwnsis that do 
not thus occur ; in their stead — in the sense of narrative, 
legend — we findj rather, the terms dJehydna, vydkhydm, 
anvihJiydna, updkhydna. Vydkhydna, together with arm- 
vydlchydna, and itpavydkhydtia, also occurs in the sense of 
“ explanation.” In these expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh kdndg certain 
Samhitds and Brdhmapas of the various Vedas, and even 
the Atharva-Sainhitd itself, were in existence. But, fur- 
ther, as bearing upon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (by “ tad etad rMind 'bhy- 
arv&ktam’’), we have in the eleventh kdnda one very special 
quotation, extending over an entiie hymn, and introduced 
by the words “ tad etad vAiapratyvktam paiichadadarciham 
BaJwriid^^ prdla^’’ It is an interesting fact for the 
critic that in our text of the Rik the hymn in question 

* From it evidently originated + Here Sdya^a forme on excep* 

A pASBAge in Yi^Dftvalkyas Cod 6 (i* tion, as he at least BtatOB th® other 
45), which does not harmoatBe at ull oxplanation also, 
with the rest of that work. 
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X. 95) numbeis not fifteen but eighteen rwhfo. 
oin^e dohtx are also frequently qUSteil as confirmation. 
From one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb : this is also the first mention of this king. 
Sudra here for the first time receives the name of Maha- 
deva * (v. 3. 5). — In iii. 3. i, ff, special rules are for the first 
time given concenung the begging of the Irahmof 

ck&r^, &C., which custom is besides alluded to in the 
thirtieth book of the Sainhiti [v. i 8 ].— -But what throws 
special light upon the date of the eleventh kdij.da is the fre> 
quent mention here made, and for the first time, of Janaka, 
l^g (samrd^') of Videha, as the patron of Ydjnavalkya. 
The latter, the Kaurupanchdla Udddlaka Axuni and his 
sou iSvetaketu, are (as in the Yrihad-Aranyaka) the chief 
figures in the legends. 

The twelfth alludes to the destruction of the 

kingdom of the Sniijayas, whom we find in the second 

at the height of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kurus. This connection may still be traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Valhika Prdtipiya wished 
to take their part against Ohdkra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Eevd, and priest of King 
Dushtorita of Da^apurushamnijya, but that his efforts 
failed. — ^The names Varkali (1.6., Vashkali) and Ndka 
Maudgalya probably also point to a later period of time } 
the latter does not occur elsewhere except in the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka and the Taittirfyopanishad. — The Bigveda, the 
Yjqurvecfa, and the Sdmaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the existence of the Yedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by Indra to 
Yasishtha and formerly only known to the YMishthas— - 
whence in foi'mer times oidy a Ydsishfha could act as 
brahmwn (high priest) at its performance — inight now be 
studied by any one who liked, and consequent^ that any 
one might officiate as brahman thereat.^ — jn iii. 4. t 
occurs the first mention of pumska IfdrdycMfa . — ^The name 
of Froti Elau^ambeya Kausurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Fanoh&la city Kauidmbl. 


* In the sixth he b still See on tbb I. SI,, x. 34, 35, 
called ntaftdn deva^. 
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The thirteenth repeatedly mentions pwrusha NA- 
rSyanja. Here also Kuvera VaiSravana, king of the Saksh- 
naas, iS named for the first time. So, too, we find here 
the first allusion to the s&ktOfS of the Bik, the anwodkas * 
of the'yajus, the daSais of the Saman, and ^^parvans of 
the Ath^vanas and Angirasas, which division, however, 
does not appear in the extant text of the Atharvan. A 
division into ptvrvans is also mentioned in connection with 
the Sarpavidyd and the Dovajanavidyd, so that by these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itihasa and Purana nothing but the name is given ; 
they are not spoken of as divided into_ parvans, a clear 
proof that even at that time they were merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent.^ — While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been fully treated of already is expressed 
by tasyokto bandhvE [or, so ’sdv eva hatidhulp, and the like], 
the same is expressed here by tasyoktam tr&hmaruim. — The 
use in V. I, i8 of the words eJeavachana and lahuvachana 
exactly corresponds to their later grammatical significa- 
tion. — ^This Mnda is, however, very specially distinguished 
by the number of gdthds, strophes of historical purport, 
which it quotes at the close of the account of the horse 
sacrifice, and in which are given the names of Idngs who 
celebrated it in earlier times. Only one of these gdthds 
appears in the Rik-Samhita (piaiid. iv. 42. 8) ; the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, and in the Mahd-Bharata, xii. 910, IT. in both 
places with many variations.t The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these gdthds as fragments of 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 


* This term, however, occure in 
the preceding also, «.p., in 

is. I. I. 15. 

This is favoured also by the 
fact that they are here attributed to 
fishermen and fowlers ; with which 
may be compared the tale of the 
fishcrmaidcn ns mother of Vydsa, m 
the Mahd'Bhtirata, The whole etate- 
ment recurs in almost identical 


terms in the ddakb..i^r., xvi. 2; Ais 
val. 6r., z. 7. 

t The passages in the Mabd-Bhit- 
rata evidently connect themselves 
with the ^atapatha-Brdhmapa, to 
which, as well as to its author Ydj- 
navalkya, and bis patron Janaha, 
special regard is bad in this book of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata. [See also ^dfikh., 
zvi. 8, 25-29. 32.] 
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tihe Aitareya-Bidhma^a also) two, three, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in Slokcts, certainly favours the former view. Only one ex- 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses are ilokas, 
but the second tri^tubh, the third not being quoted at all ; 
it is, however, according to the commentaiy, understood by 
implication, so that this instance tells, perhaps, with a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gdthds or Slcikas of non-historic purport quoted 
elsewhere cannot be brought forward in support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same imcertainty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, these verses repeatedly 
contain very old Vedic forma.* Again, their expressions 
of eulogy are for the most part very, hyperbolical, and they 
might-therefore perhaps be looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeh^ of gratitude; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in part contemporai'y with the 
princes they extol ; otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admit of explanatiomf A passage in the thirteenth 
Mnda itself directly favours this view (see I. St, i. 187). 
Among the kings here named the following deserve specuu 
mention: Bharata, son of Buhshauta and the Apsaras 
Sakuntala, and descendant of Sudvumaa— l^atanika:^ Sat- 
rdjita, king of the Bharatas, and enemy of Bhritardshtra, 
king of the Kaiis — Furukutsa§ Aikshvaka — Para Atpdra 
Hairanyandbha Kausalya — but above all, Janamejaya 
Pdrikshita, with the Pdrikshitiyas (his three brothers), Bhi- 
masena, Ugr.asena, and Srutaseua, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice were absolved B'om " all guilt, all hrahma- 
hatyd.” The time when these last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as very distant from that of the kdm^ itself, .since 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Baivapa Saunaka (whom the 
Mahd-Bh^ata, xii. 5595, also specifies as such) is once 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in opposi- 


* And names too: thus, tlie king 
oE the FaSLob([Ia8 is colled Enuvyo, 
the explanation given by the Btih- 
mapa being that the PaBchdlaa were 
* formerly’ called Krivia. 

i* Uiileaa theae veracs were merely 
invented by priests in order to oti- 
mulate kinga to copy and emulate 
ttm liberality of their acccatora. 


Still thia ia both in itaelf a very 
forocdexplanation.and beaidea many 
of theae verses are of purely hietori* 
cal purport, and contain no allusion 
to the presents given to the priests. 

$ See Vdj. S., 34. 52 (not in tha 
iSik). 

§ See Rik, niopd. iv, 42. 8. 
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tion to Bhallaveya; while hia own opinion, differing fiom 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Yajuavalkya. On 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an- 
other • passage from the fourteenth book, from which we 
may gather the same result We there find a rival of 
Ydjnavalkya testing him with a question, the solution of 
which the former had previously obtained from a Gan- 
dharva, who held in his possession the daughter of Kdpya 
Patamchala of the country of the Madras ; — ^the question, 
namely, “ Whither have the Parikshitas gone ? ” the solu- 
tion of which therefore appears to have &en looked upon 
as extremely difficult. Yajnavalkya answers: “Thither 
where (all) aSmTtiedha sacrificers go.” Consequently the 
Parikshitas must at that time have been altogether 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been still 
fresh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
general curiosity * It almost seems as though their " guilt, 
their brahmahatydl' had been too great for people to be- 
lieve that it could' have been atoned for by sacrifices were 
they ever so holy ; or that by such means the PArikshitas 
could have become partakers of the reward fixed for other 
less culpable evil-doors. It appears further as if the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
and in this undoubtedly they were completely successful. 
Or was it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the Parikshitas was so grc.at and dazzling, and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed away ? I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteenth kdmda, at the beginning of its first part 
(that relating to ritual), contains a legend of a contention 
among the gods, in which Vishnu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, “Vishnu is the 
Sreshtha (luckiest ?) of the gods.” This is the first time 
that we 'find Vishnu brought into such prominence; 
indeed, he otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the tl^ee strides, and as the representative of the 
sacrifice itself, — a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 


* The country ol the Kadrae liea wife of Fif^fu and mother of the 
(a the north-west, aud is therefore two youngest Pii^^avas, Ifahula and 
remote from the country of the Sahadevo, was a native of this re- 
Kurus. According to the .Mahtf- gion, and Patlkshit ako had a IW 
nhdiala, hov’c\er, Midi I, second dravntt to wife. 
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Urn here also. . Indra, as here related, afterwards strikes 
off his head in jealousy.^^ The second part of this 
the VTihad-Aranyaka,, wliich consists of five prapdfhakas, 
or six adhydyas, is again divided into tliree kSifAns, the 
MadhvJedr^, aMy, i. ii {lyvojp. i i-iL 5) ; the 
MyaMijda, aMy. iii. iv. ii 6-iv. 3) ; and the KMct- 
hd^o 40 ', vMy. v. vL (jpray. iv. 4-v. 5). Of these three.^vi- 
sions, each succeeding oneappears to be later than thatwhich 
precedes it, and- each closes with a Vafina or statement of 
the line of teachers, carried back to Brahman, the primeval 
source. The third brdJimana of the Madhu-kanda is an 
explanation of three HohoA prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth (adhy. ii 
i) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Eaushitaky-Upanishad, of Ajdtaiiatru, the king of 
Kaii who was jealous of Janaka’s fame as a patron of 
learning. The eighth (cidJiy, ii. 4) contains another re- 
cension of the closing legend in the Yajnavalldya-ban^a* 
of Yajnavalkya’s two wives, Maitreyl and Kdtyayanf, — 
this being the first mention we have of these names. 
Here, as also in the eleventh kayda, we find an enumera- 
tion of the subjects of Vedic study, namely, ftigvtd/i, 
Tajurveda, Sdmaveda, the AUiarvdngirasas, ilihdsa, pu- 
rd^, vidyds, upanisluids, Molcas, ff&tras, anuvydhhydnas, 
vydkhydnas* The same enumeration recurs in the Yajua- 
valldya-kdnda (adJiy. vi. 10). ^amkam and Dvivedagonga, 
the commentators of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, both, like 
Sayana (on the eleventh kdmjU^), take the expressions 
itOidsa, &C., to mean sections in the Brahmanas. They 
are, in fact, as I have already pointed out (p. 122), used in 


IN This 13 wrons- 1 'Ue sad| Bond the FaSicb, Br. of Mnldia aloua (c£, 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of also T. S., iii. 2. 4 1). 'In the 
Vishnu, who stands le.'.ning on his Satapalha, Mahha is 1 niy inaniionod 
bended bow ; the string, snapping among the gods who assembled, 
and springing upward.1, severs his though, to be sure, he appears im- 
bead from bis body. The same mediately before Vishigiu. 
legend recurs rot only in tl^e par- * The la;t five expresaions tahe 
allel passage of the Taitt. Ar. (v. bore tbo place of anu/dsana, vd£o‘ 
l), but also ill the I’^rieli Br., vii. 5. vAkya, nJrdicuisfj, i.iid gdthdi in 
6; hut whilst in the ^at Br, it is the eleventh book. The latter ore 
related of Vishnu, tlie Taitt. Ar. clearly the moro ancient, 
tells it of M'lliha Veish^ava, end 
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this sense in the Brahmanas themselves. It is only in 
regard to s&tra* that I am unable to prove a similar u.,e 
(though Dvivedagaftga pretty frequently calls certma 
sentences by the name of s&tra, e.g., i. 2. i8, 22, 3. i, &c,); 
and this^ term raises a doubt whether the opinion of the 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, and their time. The ninth (which is the 
fast) irdikmaua is e^dently the one from which the 
Madhu-kdjDi^e received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), the sun, the quarters of the heavens, the moon, 
lightning, thunder, dlcd 4 a (ether), &c., on the one hand, 
and' all beings on tlie other; this relation being set forth 
by representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 
other. This doctrine is traced to Dadhyanch Atharvana, 
as is also, in fact, done in the 1^-Sanxnita itself (i 116. 
12, I ly. 22). In the beginning of the fourth hdn^ of the 
^tap. Brd.hmana also (iv. 1. 5. 18) we find the madhu 
ndma mentioned expressly in this connection; 

Sdyana, too, quotes &&iy&gana X-Ydiasaneyav) in support 
of it. A very early date is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter; though ite form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity. The concluding Vab^a here, 
as elsewhere, varies very much in the two schools ; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or so back to Yaska 
and Asurayanh ; but from these upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads the two schools generally agree. Asura- 
yapa himself (consequently, also Ydska, who is recorded 
as his contemporary) is here placed two stages after Asuri ; 
at the end of the Khila-kanda he is even designated as 
hia_ pupil ; Asuii, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Ydjnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, ■with about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse- 
quently have been continued long after the Madhu-kapda 
had been finally put into shape, since both the analogy of 
the Yafiia contained in the lost lyr&hmarfa but one of the 
Khila-kdp(jla and the very nature of tlie case forbid the 


_ • The wetd tSira is found seTeral supreme Brabmim itself, which, likr 
times here, but in the sense of a band, embisccsand Ixilds togothet 
* thread, band,' only, to denote the eyerything. 
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coadusioa that its redaction could have taken place so 
. late as the twenty^hith generation from Ydjnavallrya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
Yah^as ; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highly 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con- 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic. — ^The aim of the 
Yd^TUiv(dklya~kd/n^ is the glorification of YdjnavalkyEt, 
and lit recounts how, at the court of liis patron Janaka, 
king of Videha, he silenced all the Bralunans* of the 
Kurupafichalaa,&c.,and gained his patron’s fuU confidence 
(like the corresponding legends in the twelfth book of the 
Maha-BhArata). The legend narrated in the eleventh led^ida 
(vi. 3. I. ff.l may perhaps have been the model; at least 
the Yajnavalldya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same words, the acco'unt of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Yidagdha l^akalya, 
which alone is given in the eleventh k&nda. It closes with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-ka9da,but with some 
deviations. The expressions muni, and maurui, 

occumng in this kdv 4 ^, are worthy of special notice as 
being new^^“ (iii. 2. i, iv, 2. 25); further, ekahansa, Sra~ 
■mrtrta, idpasa (iv. i. 12 , 22), pravrdjin (iv. 2 , 25, where 
hliUcshdcharya is recommended), and pratiFuddha (iv. 2. 
xy ; the verb pratihvdh occurs in this sense i. 2, 21), and 
lastly, the names cUdnddla aJidpavZkasa (iv. i, 22). 1 am 
now of opinion t that it is to this YajnavalMya-kd^da 
that the v&rttika to Banini iv. 3. 105 refers when it speaks 
of the V&jnavcdkdni Irdhmandni as not purd/tjorprokta, 
but tuLyalaUa, “ contemporaneous,” ijt., with Paoini The 
wording of the vArttika does not necessarily imply that 


* Among them A^ala, the ting's hit^ tie,, Tiii. 17. 14, and x. 136. 
Hutnr, Videgdhs ^kelya, who luet 2-5.”— First Oermm edition. Errata, 
his life for his impertinence, Kahhla Paultasa is found also in V. S. 30. 
Kaushllakeya, and Gdrgi Vieba- 17. 

knavi, who all fonn ((>he latter, at f Formerir I Tres of difihrent 
least, according to the Gpibya-Sfitca} opinion ; ace I. i, 57. Many of 
may be looked upon as representa- the yieire there expreased— eepeci. 
tives of the towards which ally pp. 161-232 — have here either 

therefore a kind of jealousy ia here been further developed or modi6ed 
unin'stakably exhibited. after easeful consideration of the 

i« “The word wusi occurs in vsriouB passages, as may he perceived 
the later portions of the Rik-Sarp. by comparison. 
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fctese BrShma^as originated from Tdjnavalkya himself; 
consequently they might bear his name simply because 
Treating of him. I prefer the latter view, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard the entire Satapatha-Brah- 
mana, or even its last books 'only, as directly bearing the 
name ol Tajnavalkya, — ^however fully it may embody his 
system, — or to set it down as contemporaneous with, or 
but little anterior to, Panini. In regard to the Yajnaval- 
hiya-kdpda, however, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
doing the latter*.”* — ^RnaUy, the Khila-Mnda, or last Jcdvda 
of the Virihad-Aranyaka, is uniformly described- by the 
commentators as such a kMla, or supplement ; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other h&tj 4 ojs. Its first adkydya — the fifth of the Vriliad- 
jii’aiiyaka^is made up of a number of small fragments, 
which contain for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adkydya. con- ■ 
tains two hrdhmarias, parts of which, as I have already 
remarked (p. y i), recur in precisely the same form in the 
Chhindogyo^anishad vii. i, 3. Of the third Irdkma^a, 
■which contains ritual injunctions, we also find anoJier 
rccen^n, Hid. vii. 2. It concludes with a Vefiia, not, 
ho-wever, in the fcioi c" a list, but cf a detailed account. 
According to it, the d.st aulnor of cho doctrine here taught 
■was Uddalaka Aru * i, "• jo i-mparced ir to ydjnavalkya, .rrre 
for the first time cai ea Ydjasaneya; ' his pupil was Mcdh- 
uka Paingya, from ■;,’nom. Ihs doctrine was transmitted to 
Chfida Bhagavitti, then to Jdnsdii Ayahsthfipa, and L^tly I 
to Satyakama Jdhdia. The name of the latter (a tecchei 1 
often alluded to in the Chhandogyopanishad) is in fact 
borne in later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 


1** Oq this subject ooaipare Gold- 
Etucker's detailed discussion in bis 
PdrJni, p. 132-140, and ray special 
rejoinder, /. St, v. 65-74, am". 443, 
444, I. sir,, ia 314. Aceording to 
these ezpoidtioiu^ the author of the 
vfuitikiu musf^ on the one hand, have 
conmdered the Tdjnavatkini Br<ih- 
mai/dni as originally promulgate 
[proktu) by Y^navhkya ; but, on 
the other band, he must aleo hare 
looked upon the recension then ea- 
tant as contemporaneous with Pd- 


^ini. Although be here counts 
Ydjnavnlkya among the pvrdfos, 
' ancients,' — and this interpretstion 
iatreguired by the wording o£ the 
virtitka , — ^yeb the Edsikd, on the 
contrary, expressly declares him to 
be “not ehirakdXa.” 

* In the Ydjnavalkiyakdpfa Tld- 
ddlaka Aru^i is, like the other Brail* 
mane, silenced by Ydjuariilkya, no 
mention being made of his being 
the preceptor of the latter. 
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that we might perhaps ascribe to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fourth and last 
irdhvMuna of this -adhydya is, like the third, surprising, 
from the nature of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to he observed before, and at the_,tirae of, 
i.oitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a Grihya-Siitra. It too closes with a VaiiSa,* 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are concerned, by this peculi- 
arity, that their names are formed by the addition of puira 
to the mother’s name. (a®® above p. 71), and that both 
parts of the names are accentuated. Asuri is here called 
the pupil of Ydjnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
Uddalaka. Then, having passed through ten more stages 
and arrived at Aditya, the sun-god, as the original author, 
Tve find the following words as the close of the whole 
Biuhmana : dditydni ’mdni htkldni yaj'&nshi Vdjasaneyena 
Ydjnavallcyend ’’khydyante, ‘ these White Yajus-texts 6ri- 
ginatingt from Aditya are transmitted by Vajasaneya 
Ydjnavalkya.’ 'According to ^ainkara and Dvivedagafiga, 
this Vahia does not refer to the Khila-kdpda, but to the 
entire Pravachana, the entire Yeda (le., the White Yajus). 
This view is at aU events favoured by the fact that the 
Vania at, the close of the tenth hook (the only one which 
appears in the whole of the ^atapatha-Erahmana, besides 
those of the Madhu-katjda, Yajnavalkiya-kdnda, and Khila- 
kaqd®) t evidently refers to this Vahla, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says : samdnam 
a SdmjwKputrdt, ‘up to Sainjivfputra the teachers are the 
same.’ For, ascending from this Sainjivlputra, there are 
still in this Vahia three steps up to YajnavaJkya, while in 
the tenth book, as before remarked, the doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, but from ; Samjiviputra 
through five steps to ^apdilya, and through two more to 
Tura Kavasheya.§—Thisj latter circumstance suggests to 


* la the Eilvva recension tbe 
Vaft&is invariably form eeparata 
ebaptera. 

+ Or ; ‘ these White Yajus-texte 
are named b; Vdjaaaneya TitjuavaU 
kya as originating from Aditya' ( 1 ). 

Tbe Kdfva receneion adds ibis 


Vadla here too at the close after 
tbe words : Y<l}navaikyaul "ihyd- 
yante. 

§ Who is quoted in the Altar. 
BiAma^ as contempomneons with 
Jonamejaya (as bis sacrificial priest)t 
see I, St., i. 203, note. 
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us, moreover, the poesibility of yet another division of the 
^atapatha-Br^h^ana vrith reference to the origin of the dif- 
ferent Mnias. For in the first five and the last four M^das 
the name of Yajnavallcya meets ns exclusively, and very fre- 
quently, as that of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive authority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth* Further, if we except the Yajna- 
vedklya-kiuda and the gdthda ia the thirteenth kdi}da, racea 
settled in eastern or central Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned in these viz., the Elurupaiichdlas, Ko- 

salavidehas, Svilmas, and S^jayas. Ouce only the Fra- 
chyas (eastern tribes) are opposed to the Vahlkaa (western 
tribes); again there ia once mention madeof theIJdlchyas(in- 
habitants of the north); and lastly, the(8outhem) Nishadhas 
are once alluded to in the name of their king, Nala Naisha- 
dha (or, as he is here called, Haishidha). From this the 
remaining — the sixth to the tenth — differ palpably 

enough. They recognise Sdiidilya as the final authority f 
instead of Y^jnavolkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any but north-western races, 
viz., the Gandharas with their king Nagnajit, tho Salvas, 
and the Kekayas.J. May not the above-mentioned Vafita 
apply not only to the tenth book, but to these five Miidas / 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of the sacred fire-altars, their possible north- 


* The feet that this is so clear later times. Besides, his patron Ja- 
may easily accotiiit for the circum- iiaka is mentioned at l'*.ist in the 
stance that the Furd^us have here Kausliitaky - Upanisliad. [In two 
for once a etatement in conformity sections of the Kausbltaki-, or, 
with fact, as they cite Ydjnavalkya ^jdakhiyana-Aranyaka, which, how- 
as the author of the White Yajua. over, are clearly of very late origin. 
We may here mention that the name Y^jnavalkya himself xa actually 
of Ydjnavalkya occura nowhere else cited (9. 7 and 13. i) ; hut these 
in Vedio literatore, which might be passages are themselvea direct quo- 
explained partly by the difference of tacioss from Satap. Br. xiv. — In the 
locality, partly by hie having edited, GopUtha-Br., which showa so many 
the V^iite Yajua after the text of special points of relationship to the 
the other Vedas had been fixed y datapaths, Ydjqavalkya ia never 
though the latter reason seems in- mentioned.] 

BufScient, eince other tsMbers of f So do the Sdma-Sdtras ; Sdn- 

the White Yajus are mentioned fre- ^ilya is mentioned besides in the 

qnently in later Vedio literature, as, Chhdodogyop. only. 

for instance, Arnpi, Svetaketu, Sntya- J The legend concerning these le- 

kdma Jdbfia, &0., who are either curs in the Chhdiidogyop. 

his contemporaries, or belong to even 
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ivestern origin might be explained bj the fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject h^, though differing from that 
of the Persa- Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
north-west owing to the proximity of this latter people.*- 
However this may be, whether the north-western erigin of 
the doctrine of these five kd^r}4as be well founded or other- 
wise,'*® they at any rate belong, in their present form, 
to the same period as (the tenth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the first five On this point the 

mention of Aruna Aupave^i,. Arupi, iSvetaketu Aruneya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth book), as well as the 
frequent' reprehension of the Gharakadhvaryus, is decisive. 
That the various* parts of the Brihmat»a were blended to- 
gether by one arranging hand'*® is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
subject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to be found presented more in detail in a later part. A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in the Brahmana is very great. To these regard is 
had here and there even in the Samhitd itself, two differ- 
ent mantras being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most frequently the citation of such variations in the 
Brdhmana is inti'oduced by the words Uy eke, or tad &hvh ; 
yet pretty often 4he names of individuri teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here,- in part at least, he looked upon 
as representing the schools wMch bear their names. Thus 
in addition to those already named we have; Ashadha 
Savayasa, Barku Varshna, Aupoditeya, Panchi, Takshan, 
Jivala Chailaki, Asuri, Madhuki, Kahoda Kaushitaki, Var- 
shijya Satyayajna, Satyayajni, Taijdya, Budila Advatara^vi» 


• Ou£ht ^i-e to briiig tlie Siifed- 
yanins into direct connection nitb 
tlia latter 1 But then what would 
become of the conneotioii between 
^kayanya (m the Maitrdya^i-Upa- 
niabad) and the ddkyaal (!). 

See on this my dei ailed dis- 
cussion in /. St , xiii. 265-260, ii hei e 
I call special attention to Tarious 
differences in point of language be- 
tween books i.-v. and vl.-iz. 


The strong censure passed up- 
on the residents on tlie seven western 
rivers in ix. 3, 1. 24 must be asciibed 
to this * arranging hand ; ' see 7 . St., 
xni. 267. — Tliat tlie White -ynjiis 
was arranged in eastern Hindustdo, 
seems to be proved by the statements 
in the Fratijnd-Parilishta respecting 
the extent of the Madhyadeda ; see 
my essay on the Fratijiii-Sdtia, pp. 
101, 105. 
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Rima Aupatasvini, Eaukrista, Mahitthi, Mudimbha* Aa- 
danya, Sanmipau Manutantavyau, Satyakama Jabala, ^ai- 
lali, &c. Besides the Charakadhvaryus. Bhallaveya in par* 
ticular is regularly censured, from which I conclude, as 
already "stated (p. 95), that the Bhallavi-Brahmana should 
be reckoned among those of the BlacTt Yajus. By the 
" ekey where these are found fault with, we should pro- 
bably also understand (e.g., once for certain in the first 
kAnda) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth k&i} 4 a), a reading of the Kan\"a school is 
quoted hy -'eke" and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the Brahmana of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyamdina school, 
I am not able to say. A collection of passages cf this 
kind would natitrally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such -numbers throughout 
the Erdhmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore chat before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu; of the 
emigration of Videgha Mathava from the Sarasvatf to the 
cadanira in the country of the Kosala-Yidehas ; of the 
restoration to youth of Chyavana by the Aiyins at the 
request of his wife Sukanya, the daughter of Saryata Ma- 
nava ; of the contest between Kadru and Supand j of the 
iove and separation of Purdravas and Urvad, and ethers. 
Many of them reappear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much cltered. Ic is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con- 
nection with the epic than exists in the other Brah- 
i.iapas. The names Valhika, Jenamejayo, and Kagnaji: 
i'ave the most direct reference to the legend of the Ilaha- 
Bharata; as also the names ali'eady discussed above in 
connection with the Saiphita, Amba, Ambika, Amhalika, 
Subhadra, and thfe use there made of the words arjuna and 
phaiguna. In any case, we must look for the explanation 


-* Compare tha Mutibhas in the M^huhi (or Paicgya), and Kaiiebl- 
Altar. 6 t.-— O f the above, only Bu> taki are tDestioned elsewhere, 
the Saam^pau, Satyakiima, 
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c( this in the ciicnmstance, that this Brdhmaigka snbstan* 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribes of the Kurupanchdlas and the neighbouring Kosola- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Slta and 
father-in-law of Eama, in the Eamayana. This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Eamayana legend 
wb loll can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Nevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
01 Gita with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Sita, herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
eontcquently’she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Srahmana stands to the legend of the ?.Inha-Bharata, 
Lessen, ij is well knov.n, takes as the fundamental feature 
of r.io 1 . ^tar a conflict between tho Emus and the Paii- 
chalas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by one family of the Pan^’-’S, who came from the west. 
Now at the time of the Brdhmana, we find the Kurus and 
the PaJcchdlas still in fuH prosperity, and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one people.')* Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the BTdhma^a, 
we And the prosperity, the sin, the expiation, and the fall 
of Jancmejaya Parikshita and his brothers Bhfmasena, 
Ugrisetti, and i^rutasena, and of the W'hole family of the 
Pmrkshitas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Meha-Eba -ata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Janamejaya and his brothers, C'ready mentioned, 
ere represented cither as great-grandsons of Kuru, or else 
as the great-grandsons the ?a7duli Aij'ina, at whosf^ 
snake-sacrifice YaiSampayena leiited the history of ih 


* Though cei toiuly 111 the last pot- 
ilune o£ the Br. the Kosala-VUtehae 
teem to kive a certain preponder- 
ance ; and there had perhaps existed 
as earlj as the time of the Saqihitd 
(see p. 114 ) a certain rhali; between 
the Kurus and FaSchdlas. 


i- At leaat I 'em not able to offer 
another explanation of the word 
KnrupaSchdla ; :t is, morsorer, note- 
worthy that no n.'ime of a king of the 
Kurupahchdlas is ever mentioned. 
Such names ns quoted only for 
Kanravya- or FddcMIa-kings. 
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great strug^e between the Kama and PS,^ia 8 . Adopt- 
ing the latter view, which appears to be' the better war- 
ranted, from the fact that the part of the Maha-Bharata 
which contains it is written in -prose, and exhibits a pecu- 
liarly arifcieut garb, the supposed great internecine conflict 
hetween the Kurus and the Paflchalais, and the dominion 
of the Fdp^avas, mnat have been long past at the time of 
the B wthmnija. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and marrellous had happened in the 
family of the Farikshitas, and that their end still excited 
astonishment at the time of the £rahma:9a, has already 
been stated. But what it was we know not After what 
has been said above, it can hardly have been the overthrow 
of the Knms by the Fahchalas ; but at any rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt ; and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as.yet unknown ' something ’ as the basis of the legend 
of the Mahi-Bharata.^** To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assume, with Lassen, that the Fa^idavas did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associated 
wim it at a later time,^" for not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brdhmapas or Sdtras, but the name 
of their chief hero, .Arjuna (Fhalguna), is still employed 
here, in the ^atapetha-Biihmana (and in the Samhitd), as 
a name of, Indra; indeed he is probably to be Icolrodupon 
as originally identical with Indra, and therefore dc^itute 
of any real existence. Lassen further (/. i. 6^7, ff.) 
■concludes, from' what Megasthenes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, Ids sons and his daughter XlavicU-, and 
also from other accounts in Curtius, Fliay, and Ftoiemy,* 
that at the time when Megasthenes wrote, the myihicid 
association of Krishna (?) with the Fa^davas already ex- 


Sea Indian - j, li. jS 

C 1873). I may add iIlO j Uo-i me-, ar 
It p.^5siLIj haa a baarngiera. Vyid- 
dhadyumna Abhipiatdrtpa (sse Ait. 
Sr., ili. 4S) was cursed by a Br?bir.au 
cQ accouab of improper eccrifice, to 
Che effect that : imam tna frail ar- 
narem chyo- 

shyenta ili, re. 16. 12 (and 

60 it came to pua). For the glorifica- 
tion of the l^uravj’A king Parllcehit 
the four verses, ifdusb. Sr., zX 17. 


1-4. (Ath., XX. 127. 7-10). s’-ve j 
altiiobgh in Ait. Br., vi. 23 (Biltb. 
Br, XXX. 5 ), they are referre-i to 
•firo'or ‘year;’ but see Qori;ha- 
Er., zi. 12. Another legend re- 
epecting Janamojaya Bdiikebita ie 
fonod in the Gopatba-Br., ii. 

iw See my detailed disoussioa ci 
(due in I. St, ii. 402-404. 

* Curtius and Pliny wrote in the 
first, Arrian aod Ptolemy in fiio 
eccond century a.S. 
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isted. But this condusioo, although perhaps in itself pio-^ 
bable, is at least not certain ;* and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the Pa^ds^vas were at that time already 
associated with the legend of the Blurus. And if we have 
really to assign the arrangement of the Mddhyaindina re- 
cension (see p. 106) to aboat the time of Megasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Pandavas in it, that .their association with 
the Eiurus had not then been established ; although, strictly 
speaking, this condnsion has weight not so much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actually took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged bdong. 

As with the epic legends, so also do we ^d in the 
Satapatha- Brahma^a several points of contact with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, end with the 
later tradition concerning the origin of the Samkhya doc- 
trine, on the other. First, si regards the latter. Asnri, the 
name of one of its chief anthorlties, is at the same time the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana. Again, though only in the Yajnavalkiya-kapdc> 
we have mention of a iSlpya Paiaipchala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Brahmanical theology ; and in his name we 
cannot but see a reference to Kapila and Paieipjali, the 
traditional founders of the Samkhya' and .Yoga systems. 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the ^akyas of Kapilavastu 
(whose name may possibly be connected with the iSaka- 
yanins of the tenth Miida, and the Sikayanya of the 
Maitrayana-Upanlshad) called themselves Gautamas, a 
famil;;’ name w hloh is parLicularly often represented among 
the teachers and in the lists of teachers of the Brahmana. 
It is, moreover, the country of the Eosalr.s end Videhas that 
is to to looked upon as the cradle of Buddhism, — 61 eta- 
ketf ( loa of Irurii), one of the teachers most frequently 

racn ned in the BatapaJcha^Brahiaana, is with the Bud- 

■dhicTS tns name of one 01 the earlier births of ^akyamuni 


• Tha incett of Hercules witi and Arjana occur together in Pin., 
liavStifa. zniaSu cerluMly be traced iv, 3. 98, cannot be considered as o 
to the incest ot Pra^Xrati end hi& proof of their being connected with 
dadgnter, eo oft'^n <ouc^^a on xii each other ; see zai. 349 i ^*1 

me Bi^huareafl. VcSiideYa 
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(see Iind. Stud., iL 76, note). — That -.the m^adka of the 
Samhita may perhaps ilso be adduced in this connection is 
a point that has already been discussed (pp. x 1 1, 1x2). — The 
words arhant (Ui. 4. i. iniTnana (Vrih. Ar., iv. x. 22, 
as well 03 Taitt. Ar., ii. 7, beside tdpasa), mahdhrdhTnavd* 
(Vrih. Ar., ii x. 19. 22), and pratibvddha, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi- 
cate how this gradually arose. — The name Chelaka also in 
the Brahmania may possibly have some connection with, 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word chela. 
Ajatalatru and Brahmadatta,+ on the contrary, are probably 
DUE namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists under these name? as contemporaries of Buddha (?). 
The same probably also applies to the Vatsfputriyas of the 
Buddhists and the Vdtsiputras of the Vrih. Arany. (v. 5. 
3 x), although this form of name„ being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Kdtyayanas, Katyayanipntras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
as well as in the Brahma^a (although ’only in iss very 
latest portions). We find the fcst mention J of this name 
in fhe person of ono of the wives of Yajnavalkya, who is 
called Katyayanl, both in the Madhu-ltdpda and the 
Yajnavalkfya-binda ; it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the whole of the Siitras belong- 


* Baaide maliirdja, wbiob is found 
even earlier, i. J. 3. 21, ii. 5. 4. 9. 

+ With the surname CLaihiUneya 
Vph. At. Midhy,, i. r, s6. — In 
Mahi-Bharat^ -xii. 5130, 8603, a 
PdXchclyo rdjd named Erahmadatti 
is menuioned, who reigned in Ettm- 
pilya, — Chaikltineya i; to ha distin- 
guished from Ciiaikit.tyaua in the 
Chhindogyopan., iii. 8. — [On a curi- 
ous ooincidencs of a l?,ge-ia iu' the 
Vjihad-Ar. with a Buddhist legend, 
see 7 . St., iii. 156, 157.] 

J In Uie tenth book of the Taitt, 
At., Kjtyiyana (instead of %[} is a 
name of Dur^ ; on this use' see 7 . 
St., ii. 292 [ziii. 422I— In the Oajfa- 
pdffta to P^ini, K^tyfyana is wani- 
ing, [But Edtydyanl is to bo gath- 
«red from Fd^tai himself, iv. i. 18 ; 


see 7 . Si., v. 61, 63, 64. A Kityi!- 
yaniputr.'. Jdtukr.-iiya is quoted in 
the S^uhli. At., viii. to. pataipjall in 
the IVIahdbhilshya mentions several 
Kdtyes ( 7 . Sc., -zKi. 399, 407), and 
indeed the vdrtiihahifa dirootiy b?. 
Jonga to this f ’.roily. In ne ofh..-r 
Yedic tents have I found either tiia 
Katas or the Kdtyas, Kdtylyanis, 
esc.’plbg in thayjravaj'o.ejcticn f.p- 

t ended at the end of the Asvaluyana- 
rauta-Setro, liL 13-23, in which 
the ’Blataa and the patronymic, 
Kftya, are mentioned several times. 
The Kurn-Katas are cited in the 
papa ‘ Carfftt,' and the family of the 
Katas seems therefore to have been 
.speoially connooted with the Kurus ; 
see 7 . Si., i. 227, 228.] 
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ing to the White Yaius bear this name as that of their 
author. 

The -Satapatha-Brahmai^a has been commented in the 
Madhyamdma recension- by HarisTamin and Sdyapa; but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentaiy 
form.^^ The Vrihad-Aranyaka has been explained by 
Dviveda Gaflga (of Gujarat) ; aud in the Kanva recension 
by ^arakara, to whose ^ commentary a nrunher of other 
works by his pupils, &c., attach themsolves. As yet only 
the first k&nda, with extracts from the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself. In the course of the 
next three years, however, the work will be printed in its 
entirety The Vfihad-Aranyaka in the Kanva recension 
has been edited by Poley, and recently by Koer, together 
w’Gh Samkara’s commentary and a gloss thereon.'-® 

I now turn to the Sutras of the "White Yajus. The first 
of these, the Smuta-S'&tra of K&ty&yaTjci, consists of 
tw 3 Efty-six adhydyas, which on the v/hole stiiotly observe 
the order of the Brahmana. The first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine kdTfdas; the Sautramapi is treated of in 
the nineteenth, the horse sacrifice in the twe-rtieth adhy~ 
dye; the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Manes sacrifices. The next three adhydyas refer, as before 
stated -(p. 80), to the ceremonial of the Samaveda, to its 
several ele^duLS, dhv/uia, and iattrasj yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present; as the other adhy- 
dyas do, a clear picture of the whole sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty-fifth adhydya treats .of the ^rdya.^chittas, or 
expiatoiy ceremonies, con-esponding to the first part of the 
tweKtliMTi^; and lastly, the twenty-sixth adhy&ya con- 
tains the pravargya sacrifice, corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteenth Mn^. — Only'a few teaohore are cited 
by name,' and among these are two belonging to authors of 
Sdtras of the Black Yajhs, viz., Laugakshi and Bhdradvdja; 
besides whom, only Jatiikarpya, Ydt^a, Bddaiii Kala- 


And Ywy bad manuscripts* , Roer’o translation (1856) ic« 

Xholaatfasciculusvvasoublisbed dudes the commentary o£ the first 
in 1855. A translation of the first tidhydyaj lie also gives several ez* 
book| and also of some legends ope* tracts from it in the subsequent 
dally mentioned aboTO, Is printed in cbapsci^ 
voL i- of my JndUchE (: 36 S). 
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kiitsni, and Karsh^ajini are named. We meet witih the 
three last of these elsewhere only in the Veddnta-Sdtra 
of Badaraya^a, Bddari excepted, who appears also in the 
Mimansa-Siitra of Jaimini Vatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in the Vanias of the ^atapatha-Brah- 
mana ; and the same applies to JatiSkarnya, who appears 
in tie Vaila of the Madhu- and Yajnavalkiya-kdndas in 
the Kai^iva recension as a pupil of Asurayana and of Yaska. 
(In the Mddhyamdina recension, another teacher inter- 
venes between the last-named and Jdtdkarnya, viz., Bha- 
radvaja.) He is also mentioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
and repeatedly in the Pratilakhya-Sdtra of the White Yajus. 
Besides these, “ehe" sx& frequently quoted, v/hereby refer- 
ence is made to other ^dkhds. One passage gives expression 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atri (the Haleyas, Valeyas, Kaudreyas, 6aubhreyas, 
Vamarathyas, Gopavanas) ; while the descendants of Atri 
himself are held in especial honour. A similar hostility 
is exhibited in other passages towards the descendants of 
Kapva, Kaiyapa, and Kautsa; yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, may also be taken as appel- 
latives, haiyoa. as " deaf,” kaSyapa as “ having black teeth ” 
(^ydvadanta)^ and kautsa as “ doing blamable things.” 
The first adhy&ya is of peculiar interest, as it gives the 
paribhisfuis, or general rules for the sacrificial ceremoniaL 
Otherwise this work, being entirely based upon the Brah- 
maiia, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains but few data throwing light upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particular * the 
circumstance that the word vijaya, " conquest,” so. of the 


KsUabritsni appears as a g-rain- 
marian also ; lie is possibly even 
■earlier than Pinini ; see I, St., xiii. 
398, 413. On a Vedic commentator 
lliUakritsnB, see above, pp. 42, 91. 

1^0 In addition to tbie there is 
quoted in ix. 5- <• ^3 the opiiii»n of 
a teacher bearing this name ; a 
Viitea io mentioned in the Aitar. Ar. 
and SiCkh. Ar.. 

* The use of maifi, sx. 7. r, to 
denote loi, may also be instanced as 


pointing to later times ; it belnr.es 
to the same class as agni = S.bhi. = 
I, &c..' [This iswronj’; a little be- 
fore, in XX. 5 - 16, mention is made 
of loi mapis, and in xx. 7. I vre h.ave 
simply a reference back to this. We 
might rather cite giyatrUampanni, 
to., XX. II. 21, ff., in the eecsr of 
24. Ac., but there is thie material dif- 
ference from the later use, that it is 
T\otgdyatri alone which means 24, but 
gayatrtsampanna .] 
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points of the compass * is once used in the sense of * tho 
points of the compass ” themselvps (xs. 4. 26 ), -vrluch evi- 
dently presupposes the custom of the diff-vifayas-^iproh&bly 
also poetical descriptions of them (?). The adJiydyas relat- 
ing to the Saman ceremoirial (xxiL-xxiv.) are the richest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, 'like the 
Sama-Siitras, of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati, and also of 
the Vritya^acrifices, at which we find the MdgadhadeHya 
Irahmahaiidhu (zxii. 4. 22) occupying the same position as 
in Latyayana. 

The l^tyayana-Sdtra has had many commentators, as 
Ya^oga,“^ Pityibhdti, Karka (quoted by Sayana, and there- 
fore prior to him“*), Bhartriyajna, Sri-Ananta, Devayaj- 
nika (or Tajnikadeva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three last, t and that of Earka are, however, the only ones 
that seem to have been preserved. The text, with extracts 
rrcni these commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of- the White Yajus.**® — ^To this Sdtra a multitude 


* Seg Lassen, /. AS., i 542. 
[According to tka St. Petersburg 
Dictionary, the word in the above 
passage should only mean *gahi, the 
thing cunquered, booty ; * but a re- 
ference to locality ia made 'certain by 
the parallet passage, LrCpy., iz. 10. 

1 7 : vijUatya vd 'madhye yajct (yo 
yaaya dtio *ydt, ta tatya m. 

yO ; forthe<ftye[iayas, it is true, we 
do not gain anything by this pas- 
sage.] 

Thia bame must be read Tajo- 
gopi ; aee my edition, Introd., -p. vU. 

A Dhivudyanxuagotxa Karkdt- . 
dtiydpaht occurs in an inscription 
puslished by Dowson in Jottmal R. 
A. S., ■'. 283 {1865), of drldattahu- 
^ahn (PrajdiitanigB), dated sa^p, 380 
(but of wbat era?). 

■)■ [They are, however, incjom- 
pleto, in part exceedingly eo.] The 
earlieet HS. hitherto known of the 
tySliyi of 'Edinikadeva is dated 
taiiivat 1639. — I have given the 
names of these commentators in the 
order in which they are cited by one 
another ; no doubt there were other 
commentators also preceding TaiOga 
['Vafogopi], In the Fort 'William 


Catalogue, under Ko. 742, a com- 
mentary by Uahldbara ie mentioned, 
but I queedon provisionally the oor- 
rectnesB of this statement. [The 
ooTTect order is : Karka, Fitribbiiti, 
TafegOpi, Bhartpyajna. They aiu 
so cited by Anants, who himself 
seems to have lived in the firet half 
of the sixteenth century, provided 
be bo really identical with the Sri- 
madanantdkhyaehdtoTmdsy aydj in, 
whom B^dniyapa, the author of the 
JdublirtainiSrtsn^ mentions as his 
father; see my Catalogne of the 
BetHn MSS., Ko. 879. Deva on i. 
la 13 quotes a Kdidyapabbilshya ; 
might not Ananta’s son be its au- 
thor?] 

This part waa published 18 j6- 
59 ; Deva’s Poddhati to books i.-v. 
is there given in full, siso his com- 
meutaiy on book i. ; the extracts 
from we epholia to books ii.-xi. 
are likewise taken from Dava’s com- 
tncutary: those to bosks ii.-v. there 
exhibit, as to style, some difirenesa 
from the originu wording, ifesolting 
from shtireviations ; the extracts 
for books xil-zxvi. cotnefrom the 
BchoUnm of Karks and from an ane- 
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of Paddliatis (outlines), extracts, and similar works • attach 
themselves, and also a large number of Pari^ishtas (supple- 
ments), which are all attributed to Katyayana, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the Nif/ama-Pari£iskta, a kind of synu- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajns ; and to the Pravard- 
dhydya,'f an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
ChararM-vy&hd, an account of the schools belonging to the 
several Vedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part he correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently quite a modern 
compilation.^" 

The Siitra of Vaijavdpa, to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katiya-Siitra, I am 
inclined to class among the Sutras of the T\Tiite Yajus, as 
I do not meet with this name anywhere else except in the 
Vandas of the Satap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a Yaijavdpdyana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kdnva recension I find 
only the latter, and he is here separated by five steps only 
from Ydska). A Griliya-Sutra of this name is also cited. 

The Kdtiya Grihyn.-S’dtrap^ m three kdtidas, is attri- 
buted to Piiraskara, fiora whom a scliool of the Wlute 


nytnous epitome {sarnkshiptaadra) of 
Devs, the MS. of whicli dates from 
eonivaC 1609. None of these com- 
mentaries is complete. 

* By Gadddhara, Harihar.imijra, 
Reijudikshita, Gafigddbara, '&c. 

+ Printed, but unfortunately from 
a very bad codex, in my Catalugne 
of the Berlin MS 3 ., pp, 54-62. [bee 
I. St., X. 88, ff.] • 

^ Edited in I. St., iii. 347-283 
(1854); Bee also Uiiller, A. & L., 
p. 368, ff., and Rdjendra lidla Mitra 
in ihe preface to bis translation of 
the Chhdndogyopaniehad, p. 3. The 
enumeratione of the Vedio achoole 
in the Viah^u-Puid^a, iii. 4, and 
eepecially in the Vdyu-Pui-dpa, chap. 
1 z. (see Avfrechfa Caialogut, p. 54, 


ff), contain by far richer material. 
If all these echoole actually exi-ted 
— but there is certainly a great dial 
of mere error and embellishment in 
tlieea statements — then, in truth, 
lamentably little has been left to i-s ' 
See Stenzler’s aocovirt of ite 
contents in Z. D. M. Q vii. 
and bis essay on the arghaddna 
(Pdr,i. 8, BiesUu, 1S55). — The sec- 
tions on marriage cei-emonial have 
been published by Haas, I. St., v. 
283, ff., whilst the sections on the 
jdtakarman, have been edited by 
Speijer (1872), together with ci itical 
variants (pp. 17-23) to the MS. of 
the whole text which was used by 
Stenzler. 
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Yajaa also (accoiding to the Charanavyiiha) detired its 
name. The woid Faraskara is used as a smynd, or proper 
name — ^but, aoeording to the gaiui, to denote a district — 
;n the Sdtra of Panim ; but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature. To this Grihya-Sdtra there are still ex- 
tant a Paddhati by -Vasudeva, a commentary by Ja^^arama, 
end above all a most excellent commentary by Eama- 
krishna under the title of Saimk&rarganiapati, frhich ranks 
above all similar works from its abundant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the' various 
subjeets. In -the introduction, which deals with the Veda 
in general and the Yajurveda-in particular, Eamakrishna 
declares that the Kanva school is the best of those belong- 
ing to the Yajus. — ^tinder the name of Pdraskara there 
exists also a Smriti-^atra, which is in all probability 
based upon this Grili}’n-SAtra. Among the remaining 
Smyiti-Sastras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are coimected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus; for instance, Yajnavalkya, whose posteriority to 
Manu quite corresponds to the posteriority of the W^hite 
Yajus to the Black Yajus — and no douht also to that of 
the Kdtiya-Sdtra to the Mdnava-Sdtra; — further, Eatya- 
yana (whose work, however, as we saw, coimects itself 
v/ith the Samaveda), Eanva, Gautama, Sdndilya, Jdbali, 
and Paradara. The last two names appear among the 
schools of the White Yajus specified in the Chara^avydha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
Yafidas of the Satapatha-Brdhma^a, v/here the family of 
the Parddaras is particularly often represented.* 

The Prdtiidkliga-S'&tTa of the White Yajus,. as well as 
its Anukramanf, names at its dose Eatydyana as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom we also find cited in the Prdtidakhya 
of the Bik, in Yaska, and in Pacini, vix., ^akatdyana, 
Sdkalya, and Gdrgya; next, of Kdiyapa, likewise men- 
tioned by Fadd; and', lastly, of Ddlbhya, Jatiikamya, 
Saunaka (the author of the i^.^-Pidtidak%a ?), Aupaiivi, 


* [Sea I. SC.,i. 156.] P<biiai, iv. cauta. [Tha Pdrditai^ hhiktkami 
3. no (a rule which poasibly does are mentioned. in the Mahdbhishys 
nothelong to him), attribntes to a also, and besides a Kalpa byPar^ 
FdrtEjaiya a Bhikchu-Sdtta, i,e., a tara; Bee I, St., xiii, 340, 445.] 
compendium ior religious mendi- 
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TTan vft, and the Madhyaindinas. The distinction in i i. 
1 8, 19 between veda. and bhdshya, i.e., works in ihdshd, 
— which corresponds to the use of the latter word in Panini, 
— has dready been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adhydyas contains the samjnds and paribhdshds, i.e., 
technical terms * and general preliniinary remarks. The 
second adhy. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of samskdra, i.e., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony ; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the manner of reading ^ 
{svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several dlokas are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
sdmost inclined to consider this last adhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained in the first) as a 
later addition.t We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by Hvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of Mdtrimodaka}^'^ 

The Anukramitni of Katyayana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an inde.x 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several ivJddni 
yajdnshi "White Yajus-formulas” contained in the "Mddh- 
yamdiniye VdjasarieycJee Yajurveddmndye sarve [?] sakhile 
taSuknye," which the saint Yajnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their viniyoga, or liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Rig-anukra- 
rnapi ; there are, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Among tbeTU tin, kni, taddhita, latio'), with criticai introdaction and 
anrl upadkd, terms quite agreeing explauatory notes, in I. St., iv. 65- 
with Pifim’s terminology. 160, 177-331, Ooldstucker in his 

Rather: * reciting because Pihfini, pp. 186-207, started a epe- 
faere too we must dismiss all ides cial ooutroversy, in which inter alia 
of writing and reading, he attempts in particular to show 

■t In that caaO'the mention of the that the author of this work is idcii- 
Mddbyaipdinas would go for nothing, tical with the author of tlie viMtikas^ 
In connectioii with my edition to IMniiii ; see my detailed rejoinder^ 
of this Pnlti^iikhya, text and trans- .in /, Si., v. 91-124. 
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the |lig-anukramanl) to be borrowed from some word 
occurring in the verse. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of tho Bisbis here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Bik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them ore several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the Satapatha-Brd.hmaQa. 
The closing part of the fourth adhy&ya* contains the 
dedication of the verses to be recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Bishis,,deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Faddhati of ^rihala to this Anukramaul 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Yeddfigas, 
viz., Siksh 4 , Ghhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. ^).t ' 


We come now to the Atharvaveda. 

The Sairihitd, of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
and thirty-eight propdfAa&w nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the division into prapdf 
thaJeas, another into anuvdkas is given, of which there are 


* Fubliihed together with into twenty books is attested for ilia 
fifth adhydya, and the beginning of peiiod of the author of thevdWfikai, 
the work, in my edition of the Vdja> and also by the Oopatba-Brdhmaqa 
saneyi - Saipjiita, introduction, pp. 18 ; see /. 51 , xiif. 433; whereas 
Ir.-lviii.' both the Ath. 3 . itself (19. as, 23) 

t For particulars I refer to my and the Ath. Par. 48. 4-6 still eon- 
Catalogue of tho Berlin MSS, pp. tain the -direct intimation that it 
96-100 [and to my editione, already formerly eonaiated of sixteen books 
mentioned, of these three tracts]. only ; see /. St., iv. 432-434. 

This division of the Ath. S. 
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bwiha ninety. The division into ‘parvwna, mentioned m the 
thirteenth book of 'the datapaths- Brdhmaija, does not ap- 
pear in the manuscripts; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the PattSishtas to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), the 
belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted as Paippalddd mwntr&Tj,, it is at least certain that 
there was a Saiphitd belonging to the Paippalada school, 
and possibly this may be the Saiphitd now extant.^^ Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown*®* 
in their detaUs. we only know generally that “it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
baneful influences of the divine powers,* against diseases 
and noxious animals ; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
healing herbs ; together with formulas for all manner of 
occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like ” f — all matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
the Biik-San^td. But in the Bik the instances are botii 
leas nupierous. and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p. ii), they are handled- in an entirely different 
manner, although at the same time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the Bik, par- 
ticularly in the tenth mwmeda.* As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atbarvan were used, what corre- , 


*** According to & tract recently 
jmUiahed by Ilotb, Bar Athaniaveda 
ia Ka^mir (1875), this is not the 
cose; the extot Saqihiti seems 
rather to belong to the school of 
the Saunokas, whilst the PaippaltCda- 
Baiphitd has come down to us in a 
ascend recension, still preserved in 
Kashmir. 

ii,e arrangement in books i.- 
vii. is according to the number of 
verses in the different pieces ; these 
have, on an average, four verses in 
book i., five in ii., aix in iii., seven 
In Iv., eight to oghteen in v., three 
in vL, and only one in vii. Books 
viiL-^ii. omitain longer pieces. As 
to the contents, they ore indlscrimj- 
nately mixed up. Books xiv.-xviii, 
on the contrary, have all a uniform 
eubjeot-mattar ; xiv, treats of mar. 


riage, xv. of the glorification of 
Trftya, xvi, xvii. bf certain con. 
jurations, xviii. of butial and the 
festival of the Manes, Book xix. is 
a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
part of its text being in a rather 
corrupt condition ; book xx. con- 
tains, — with one peculiar exception, 
the so-called kuntApasilHa, — only 
complete hymns addressed to Indra, 
which are borrowed directly and 
without change from the Kigvedb 
Neither of these two last books is 
noticed in the AtbaTva-Frdti^h;)rs 
(see note 167), and therefore they did 
not belong to the original text at 
the time of this work. 

* Of the stars, too, i.e,, of tha 
lunar osterisms. ( 

i* See Rptb, Zur lAtt. wad Bach 
da Wala, p. 12. 
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spends to it in the other Vedas is found, not in the Srauta* 
Sdtras, but with few exceptions in the Grihya^dtras only ; 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re- 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rather 
to the people proper than to the families of priests. As 
in the Sh^vidfia-Brahmana and in the Sama-Sdtras we 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vratinas, or Aryans who 
had not adopted the Brahmanical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that this was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus the view naturally presents itself that, 
though the Atharva-Saiphitd originated for the most part 
in the Brahmanical period, yet songs and formulas may also 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged to 
these unbrahmanicol Aryans of the west.* .^d as a mat- 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in the fifteenth M^da, where the Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vratya,^® and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Sdmaveda as characteristics of the Vrdtyas. In the 
same way, too, we find this word Vrdtya employed in the 
Atbarva-Upanishads in the sense of “ pure in himself” to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the mdga^a 
in the Vratya-book, and the possibility that this word may 
refer to anti-brahmanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 112). In a passage communicated by 
Both, op. c. p. 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Ahgas.and Magadhas in the East, as well as of the Gan- 
dharis, Miijavants, Sddras, Mahavrishas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between which tribes therefore the Brah- 
manical district was apparently shut in at the time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 
with the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in the West 
being mentioned, and ^vo only of those belonging to the 


* In the Vish^a-Purtfai the Sain- 
dhavas, Saiadbavdyaoas are men- 
tinned as a school of the Atbarvsn. 

Thia explanstira of the con- 
tente of this book and of the word 
vrdtya is hosed upnu its employment 
in the Prainopauishod 2. 7, and in 


the Chdlikopanishad, ▼. il (sea /, 
St., i. 445, 446, ix. 15, 16). Ac- 
cording to Sotb, on the contrary 
(see above p. 1 12, note), the piirpoaa 
of the hook ie rather “ the ideatiaing 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
iparfvK^ola, Ac.).’' 
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East In time it will certainly be possible, in the Atharva* 
Samhitd also, to distinguish between pieces that are older 
and pieces that are more modem, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits' many very peculiar forms of words, often in a 
very antique although prakritized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a mass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature. The enumeration of 'the lunar asterisms in the 
nineteenth kdnda begins with hrittiM, just as in the Tait- 
tiriya-Sainhita, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
names used in later times.^* No direct determination of 
date, however, can be gathered from it, as Colebrooke ima- 
gined Of special interest is the mention of the Asura 
Krishna* Kefiin, from the slaying of whom Krishna (Afigi- 
rasa ?, Devakfpntra) receives the epithets of Ke^ihan, Keli- 
siidana in the Epic and in the Furapas. In those hymns 
which appear also in the ^.ik-Samhitd, (mostly in its last 
maijdoilcL), the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of the l^k. There are also many points of 
contact with the Yajus. ■ 

The earliest mention of the Atharvan-songs occurs under 
the two names "Atharvan^” and “Angirasas," names 
which belong to the two most ancient Eishi-famiHes, or to 
the common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these songs 
in .order to lend all the greater autWity and holiness 
to the incantations, &c., contained in them.f They are 
also often specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhrigus.“® Whether we have to take the " Athar- 

The piece hi question- pioves, aud if, according to the Bhavisbya- 
on special grounds, to be alater sup. Furdna (Wilson in Reinaud’s Mim. 
plement ; see /. Si., ir. 433, n. turl’inde, p. 394), the Parsis (Msga^ 

* An Asura Kpshns -we find even have four Vedaa, the Vsda (i Ya 0 , 
ill the ^ik-SsqibiU, and he plays a nsT), VUvaTsda (Vijpered), Vidut 
prominent part hi the Buddhist (Vendidsd), and figirasa, this is a 
legends (in which be seems to be purely Indian view, though Indeed 
identified with the Kriabps of the Very remorkable. 
epic (I?). J»* See my essay 'Zwei vedttehe 

f See /. St , i. 295, ft That these Texts Omina und PorUnta, pp 
names indicate any F-rea-Arysa in- 346-348. 
fluence is not to be thought of; 
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ranas" in the thirtieth hook of the Vaj. Samhitd aa 
Atharvaa-songs is not yet certain ; but for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the ^atapatha-Brahniana, as well as the Chh£ndogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittirlya-Ara^yaka (il and Tiii.)„ belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Athaiva* 
veda is folly established by the mention of them in. 
these works. The thirteenth book of the ^tapatha- 
Brahmana even mentions a division iaiaparvans* which, 
as already remarked, no longer appears in the manuscripts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittiriya-AraBiyaka, the ddeSa, 
i.e., the Brihmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the “ Atharvafigirasas.” Besides these notices, 
1 find the Atharvaveda, or more precisely the “Athar- 
vanikas,” only mentioned in the Niddna-Sdtra of the 
Samaveda (and in Panini). Tire names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literatnre,t with the exception perhaps ofKau^ika; 
still, this patronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Athafvan.^ Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan- writings themselves, viz., in the PariSishtas, is 
“ Brahma-veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman,^ while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of bis assistants only, the Hotar, Udgatar, and Adhvaiyu, 


* Corresponding to tbe siit-tos, 
anuvil^,' tmi' dcSaU of the 
Tajus, nod SdmaD respectively. 

f Members of the family of the 
Atharvane are now and then men- 
tioned; thus especially Cadbyaach 
Ath., Kabandha Ath., whom the 
Viab^u-Turii^a designates as a pupil 
of Sumantu (the latter we met in the 
Ofibya-SAtras of the see above, 
p. 57), and others. ■) 

t It seems that even in later 
times the claim of the Atharvan to 
rank aa Veda was disputed. Yij- 
navaikya (i. toi) mentions the two 
separately, vtditharM; though in 
another passage (i. 44) the “ Athar- 
TdOgirasas" occur along with ^icb, 
Sdman, and Tajua In Manu’s 
Code we only onoe find the h-uifr 


afharvingvratUf, ss magic formulas; 
in the HAm&yapa likewise only onoe 
ii. zd. ZO (Qorr.) the mentnU 
cAdth/irvaffds (the latter passage I 
overlooked in 1 . St., t, Z97}. [In 
Pataqijali’s Mahibhdshya, however, 
the Atharvan ia cited at the head 
of the Vedae (sa in the ^g-Qrihyaa, 
see above, p. 58). occasionally even 
as their only repreaeiitative ; aee 
I. St., ziii. 43 I- 32 -] 

This explanation of the name, 
though the traditional one, is yet 
very likely erroneous ; by Brahma- 
veda (a name which ia first meo- 
tioiied in ^e Aiflkh. Orihya, i. lA) 
we have rather to understand * the 
Veda of drahmdtfi,' of prayers, i.e., 
hers hi the narrower sense of * in- 
esntatione.’ ^t, Petersbuig Diet.) 
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—a claim which has probably no other foundation than 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Veda for the 'Brahnian, who 
was bound to know all three, as is expressly required 
in the ! 5 aushitaki-Brd,hmana (see I. St., ii. 305). Now 
the weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly are 
they put forward in the Atharvan-writings, which indeed 
display a very great animosity to the other Vedas. To- 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit ; 
for instance, one of the Pariiishtas considers a Bhargava, 
Faippalada, and ^aunaka alone worthy to act as priest to 
tlfe king,* while a Mauda or Jalada as pxmhita would 
only bring misfortune. ,, 

The Atharva-Sarnhita also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sdyapa. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent. Most of them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of accentuation.t A piece of the Sainhitd 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht (/. Nt, 1.121-140); besides this, 
only some fragments have been published.^®* 

• The Brdhmapa-stage is hut very feebly represented in 
the Atharvaveda, viz., by the Gopatha-Brdhmaiyi, which, 
in the manuscript with which I am acquainted (E. I. H., 
214a), comprises a jyOjrva- and an ttttara.-portion, each con- 
taining five prapdthdkas; the MS., however, breaks off 
with the beginning of a sixth (<.e., the eleventh) prapd- 


* TijiiaTBlkya (i. 312) abo re- 
quires that such an one be well 
veraed aOiarvdngirase. 

t Dots are here need instead of 
lines, and the rvarCia stands mostly 
beside, not above, the akihara, 
tie The whole text has been 
edited long since (1833-36) by Hotb 
and Whitney. The first two books 
have been translated by ms in /. 
St., iv. 393-430, And *iii. 129-216, 
and the nuptial formulae contained 
in the fourteenth book, together 
with a great variety of love abarms 
and similar formulas from the re- 
maining books, ibid., v. 204-266, 
For the criticism of Ibe text eee 
Koth’e tracts, UAtr dm Atharvaveda 
(1836), and Der Aiha/rvaveda in 


Ka-hmir (1873), In tbe.Gopatba- 
Brdhmapa (i. 29), and in Pataipjali'e 
Mahihbdshya (see /. St., xiii. 433 i 
although, according to Burnell, In- 
trod, to Yafifia-BrAhtnens, p. zxii., 
the South Indian MSS, omit the 
quotation from the Atharvaveda), 
the beginning of the SaiphitA is given 
otherwue than in our text, as it 
comq:ence8 with i.6, instead of i. 1. 
It ia similarly given by Bhap^arkar, 
Indian Anti^aary, iii. 132 ; and two 
MSS. in Haug’a piissession actually 
begin the text in this manner ; see 
Hang’s Brahman mid. die Bralima. 
nen, p. 4$.;— Burnell (Introd. to 
Vsh^a Br,, p, xzi.) doulHn whether 
the Ath. 8. was commented by 
SAyapa, 
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fhaJta. In one of the Fariiishtas the 'work is stated to 
have originally contained icxd prapdfhakas. The contents 
are entirely unknown to me. According to Colebrooke’s 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajapati who is appointed by Brahman as a D^iurge ; 
and this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
Parilishtas and some of the Upanishads. The division of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty miAvArtas, which 
Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brahmanas of the Yajus, &c.^®® 

Departing from the order hitherto followed I will add 
here what I have to say about the S'&tras of the Atharva- 
veda, as 'these are the only other writings which have 
reference to the Sainhita, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvan-Hterature, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

In the first place, I have to mention the SetunaMyd 
chatur - adhydyihd,^^^ a kind of- Prati^akhya for the 
Atharva-Saiphita, in four adhydyas, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Rik-Prati^akhya, who is 
also mentioned in the Prdti^iikhya of the White Yajus. 
The ^aunakas are named in the Charapavy’iiha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Upanishads, The work bears 
here and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case with the remaining FrdtiSdkhyas. Sdka* 


M. duller firet g.vve ns Eome 
information as to tlie Gop.itba- 
Bri}ima:r;ia in hia Bistory of A. S, If., 
p. 445 - 4 SS ; and now the woik itself 
haabeen pubiiahed by BdjundraLiila 
Mitra and Haracbandra Vidydbhfi- 
Ebana in the Bibl. Indica (1870- 
72). According to this it consists 
of eleven (i.e., S"*"®) prapdfAaias 
only. We do not discover in it any 
special relation to the Ath. 8., apart 
f I om several references thereto under 
diOerent names. The contents are 
a medley, to a large extent derived 
from other sources. The first half 
is essentially of speculative, cosr 
mogonio import, and is particularly 
vicn in legends, a good number 


of nhich nppear in the same form as 
in the ^atapatha-Biiihmspa, xi. zii,,. 
and are therefore probably simply 
copied from it. The seoond halt 
contains a brief exposition of a 
▼sriely of points connected with the 
Srauta ritual, epecially adapted, as 
it seems, from the Aitar. Br. Veiy 
remarkable is the assumplaon in 1. 
z8 of a doshapesH, lord of evil (I f), 
-who at the beginning of the Dv^ 
para (-yuga) is supposed to have 
acted as 'lithbfdm ekadehh’ This 
reminds 'us of, and doubtless rests 
upon, the Ultra of the Buddhists. 

U6b ^1,0 form of name in the 
MS. is: chatwrddhydyCod. 
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(&yana and other grammaLical teachers are mentioned, 
in the Berlin MS. — the only one as yet knovm-^ach tnle 
is followed by its commentary.“^ 

An An/ukramani to the Atharva-Samhita is also ex- 
tant ; it;>however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual Rishis, as authors. 

Thsi Kau&ika-S<SJ,ra is the sole existing ritual Siitra of 
the Atharvaveda, although I am acquainted with an 
Atharvana-Grihya through quotations.^®* It consists of 
fourteen adhydyas, and in the course of it the several 
doctrines ararepeatedly ascribed to Kau^ika. In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brahmanas, and failing these the sampraddya-, i.e., tradi- 
tion, and in the body of the wprk the Brahmana is liJcewise 
frequently appealed to (by Ui hr .) ; whether by this the Go- 
patha-Brahmana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general less concise than that of the other 
Siitras, and more narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-SAtra. The third adhydya, treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirriti (the goddess of misfortune); the 
fourth.gives hhaishcyyas, healing remedies ; the sixth, &c., 
imprecations, magical spells ; the tenth treats of marriage ; 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of the Samaveda).^®* 


iw Of this Pritifiikhya also Whit- 
Dey lias given us an excellent edition 
in Journal Am. Or. Soc., vii. (1862), 
X. 156, ff. (1S72, additions). See also 
my remarks in I. St., iv, 79-S2. 
According to Whitney, this work 
takes no notice of the two last hooks 
of the existing Ath. text, which it 
otherwise .follows closely ; since 
therefore the Atharva-Saqihitil in 
Fatainjali’s time already comprised 
twenty books, we might from thU 
directly infer the priority of the 
Saun, chat.; unless Fataqijali’a state- 
ment refer not to our text at idl, 
but rather to that of the Faippa- 
Idda school ; see Roth, Der Athana- 
veJain Kadmir, p. 15. — Biibler has 
diecovered another quite different 
Ath. I’liitirdkhya; see A/bnatiitr, 
of the Berl. Acad. 1871, p. 77, 


By which is doubtless meant 
just this Kaudika-Stitra. A Sranta- 
S&cra belonging to the Atharvaveda 
has recently come to light, under 
the name of Vaitdna - SAtra ; sea 
Hang, /. St., ix. 176; Btthlor, 
Cot. 0/ XSS. from Oujardt, i, 190, 
and JHonatsitrichfe of the Berl. 
Acad. 1871, p. 76 ; and some fuller 
accounts in Roth’s Atharvaveda in 
Kaehmir, p, 2Z, 

^ ’’These two sections are pub- 
lished,- with translation and notes, 
in my essay, Zwei veditche TexU 
Hhw OnUna und Portenia (1859); 
the section relating to marriage 
ceremonies is communicated in s 
paper by Haas, Cehtr die ffeirathage. 
brduche der often Jnder in I, St., r. 

378, fE 
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To this Stitra belong further five so-called Kdljpas: the 
Nakshaira-Kalpa, an astrological compendium rdating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty kandikds ; the ^Anti-Kalpa, 
in twenty-five AandiArds/wlpch treats likewise of the ador- 
ation of the lunar mansions, and contains pra/ers ad- 
dressed to them ; the Vitd/na-Kalpa, the Samhitd-Kalpa, 
and the JihldchAra-Kalpa. The Vish^u-Purana and the 
Charauavydha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the Angirasa-Kalpa. Further, seventy-four 
smaller PariJishtas also belong to it, mostly composed in 
ilokas, and in the form of dialogues, like the Purdinas, 
The -contents are Ophya-subjects of various kinds; astro- 
logy,^^* magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por- 
tents are most largely represented. Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature iU the 
astrological Samhitas. Among these Pari^ishtas, there is 
also a which states the number of the richas 

in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the pary&yas 
^ymns) at 2000 ; but the number of the Kwa&ikoU&ni 
pari 6 ishtdni only at 70. Of teach ers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief: first, Brihaspati Atharvan, Bha^ 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Bhdrgava, Angiras, .Mgi- 
rasa, Kavya (or Kavi) TJIanas; then 6aunaka, Narada, 
Gautama, Kamhayana, Karmaglia, Pippalada, Mahald, 
Garga, Gdrgya, Vriddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kraush- 
fuki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

> 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the UpanisJMds. Whilst the 
Upanishads war* i^o^v so called, of the remaining Vedaa 
all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of these 


Au account of the ooutente of 
both icxte is given in my eeeond 
essay on the -NakahatTss, pp. 390- 
393 (1862) ; Baug in T. St., iz. 174, 
mentions an Arapyak.-i- Jyotisha, dif- 
ferent from the Naksiiatia-Kalpa, 
Haug, 1 . c., speaks of 72 ; 
amongst them is found a Nighanfu, 
which is wanting in the Berlin MS. 
Camp.arc the Nigama-Pari^ishta of 
the White Yajus.— Texts of this 


kind are quoted even in the Mahif- 
bhishya ; see I. St, ziii. 463. 

One of the Pari^ishtas relating 
to this subject has been oominuni- 
cated by me in 7 . ft., z. 317, ff. ; it is 
the fifty-first of the series. The state- 
ments found therein concerning the 
planets presnppose the ezistciice of 
Greek influence; of. &id., p. 319b 

viii. 413. 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain limit which they 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inquiry into the nature of -the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atharvan Upani- 
shadSjOil the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Pnrinas, and in their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in behalf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty-two are enumerated. 
But as among these there are several which- are of 
quite modern date, 1 do not see why we should separate 
these fifty-two Upanishads from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list, 
nevertheless call themselves Upanishads, or Atharvopani- 
shads ; more especially as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
manuscripts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard to the 
Upanishad literature we have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent time.?, and 
consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Indi&ihe Studien, I stated the num- 
ber at ninety-five, including the Upanishads contained in 
the older Vedas.* The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot in Masulipatam among the Telingana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Kocr 'writes to me, 
yielded, the result that amoag these Brahmans there are 


* Thh number is Wrong ; it ought 
to be ninetj-tbree. 1 there counted 
the AnandaTulIi and BbpgUTalli 
twice, first among the twenty-three 
Atharvopan{i?iada omitted by An- 
quetil, and then among the nine 
Upanishads borrowed from the other 
Vedas which are {ound in hia work. 
The number would further hare to 
be reduced to ninety-two, since I 
cite Colebrooke’s Amptavindu and 
Anquctil’s Amptandda as distinct 
Upanishads, whsrsas in point of fact 
they are identical ; but then, on the 
other hand, two Upanishads identi- 
fied by me ought to be kept distinct, 
viz., Colebrooke'a Prdndgnihotra and 
knonetirs Pranou, the latter (Prapa- 


vopanisliad) being different from 
the former. — The number now 
hero finally arrived at — ninety- 
six — is obtained (l) by the addi- 
tion of six new Upanishads, viz., 
the Bhilhavi-Upanishad, the Saip- 
vartop., the second Mahopanishad, 
and three of the Upanishads con- 
tained in the Atharvadiras (Gana. 
pati, Sfirya, Devi) ; ( 2 ) by_ the 
omission of two, the Rudropanishw 
and the AtharvantyarRudropanishM, 

which are possibly identical with 
others of those cited ; and (3) by 
counting the Mahdndnlyanopanisbad 
as only one, whereas ColobroolfS 
counts it as two. 
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123 ITpsnishads actually extant; and if Ti'e include those 
nrluch they do not possess, but which are contained in my 
list just referred to, the total is seised to 147.* A list of 
these 123 is given in two of them, viz., in the Mahdvdk- 
yamuktavali and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 123 fifty-two t in 
all which are wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned . — K Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Upanishads is extant in AnquetU du Per- 
ron’s Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanishads so 
far khown^ the most ancient naturally are those (l- 
12) which are found in the three older Vedas only.J 
1 have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming — but only a seeming— .exception to this 
is the &aJtaradriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it had originally quite a 
different significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afterwards made ; originally, indeed, it 
was not an Upanishad at all.§ A red exception, however,, 
is the Svetdivataropanishad (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black Yajus ; it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of the latter ^at it has 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopanishad. Nor can theMaUrdyaifar- 
C/]panisAad(i4)reasonably claim to be ranked with the Black 


* According to tbe previous oote, 
only 145. 

t According to Last note but one, 
only fifty. [In the list published by 
W. Elliot of the Upauiebuds in tbe 
Mubtikopan., see Journal At, Soc. 
litng., 1851, p. 607, fit, 108 names 
are directly oited (and of these 
are analysed singly in Taylor’s Cifla* 
logtu (i860) of the Oriental MSS. of 
Fort St. George, ii. 457’-474). But 
to these other names have to be 
added which are there omitted ; see 
I. St., iii. 3i^-326. The alphabe- 
tical list published by M. Miiller in 

Z. D. M. 0 ., xix. 137-158 (1865), 
brings the number up to 149 (170, 
Burnell, Indian Antiquary, ii. 267). 


Since then many new names hare 
been brought to our knowledge by 
the Catalogues of kISS. published by 
Burnell, Buhler, Eielborn, Bijendra' 
lAla Mitra, Haug {Brahman wtd die 
Brahmanen, pp. 29-31), &c.; so that 
at present 1 count 235 Upanishads^ 
many of which, however, ore pro- 
bably identical piith others, aa in 
many cnees the names alone ere at 
present known to us.]' 

X Namely, Aitareya, Eaushitaki, 
Vdshkala, Chfadndogya, Aitariidriya, 
Sikslidvalll or Taitt. Saiphitopani- 
shad, Chhligaleya ( 1 ), Tadera, Siva- 
saipkalpa, rurushu^kta, tld,' Yfi. 
bad-Arnpyaka. 

§ See on this /. St., ii. 14-47. 
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Y^os; it 'belongs rather, like the Svet^vataropanishad, only 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the part 
known to me,^™ pursue any sectarian aim (see pp. 96-99). 

Apart from the two last-named Upanishads, the transi- 
tion to the Atharropanishads is formed on the one hand 
hy those Upanishads which are found in one of the other 
three Vedas, as well as in a somewhat modified form in an 
Atharvan-recension, and on the other hand by those Upa- 
nishads of which the Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have ‘formerly existed in the 
other Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance, the (15, 16); of the former, 

on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20), viz, 
Ktna (from the Samaveda), BhriguvaUi, Anandavalli, and 
BriharvnAr&ywm (Taitt. Ar., viii-ix.). 

The Atharvopanishads, which are also distinguished ex- 
ternally hy the fact that they are mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct 
classes, which in their beginnings follow the earlier Upani- 
shads with about equal closeness. *.Those of the first class 
continue directly to investigate the hature of Atman, or the 
Supreme Spirit; those of the second deal with the subject 
of absorption iyotja) in meditation thereon, and give the 
means whereby, and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the many forms under which &va and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the -course of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
propqr order, I have to make some observations on the 
Athorvan-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
rate originally did so. 

The Atharvan-text of the lEenopanishad, in the first 
place, differs but very littde from its Saman-text. The 
reason why this Upanishad has been incorporated into the 
Atharvan coUeption seems to be the fact that Uma Eai- 
mavatf is here (and for the first time) mentioned, as she 


In the remaining parte also there ie nothing of the kind to be 
foond. 
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Was probably iinderstood in tbe sense of the ^iva sects. 
With the Atharvan-text both of the Anandavalli and of 
the BhriguvaUi * * * § 1 am unacquainted. Of the Brihannaia- 
yanop. f also, which corresponds to the Nardyaplyop. of 
the Taitt. Arapyaka, only a few data are known td me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that the mote ancient 
and -obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regular ones.} — ^The two 
KatJuivttllis, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in the Atharvan-text only.§ The second is nothing But a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahmapa [iii. 1 1. 8]. Kachiketas, the son of Arapi,|] asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
oat enticements of all kinds, which Nachiketas withstands. 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence. Life and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development ; true wisdom consists in tbe perceptiopi of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. The exposition in this first part 
is really impressive ; the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonise at 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 


* Two lista of the Atharvopsni- 
shads in Chambers's Collection (see 
my Catalogue, p. 95) cite after these 
two eaUis (39, .)o),alao amadhyavdUl 
and an uttaravalll (41, 42) ! 

t By Colehrooke it is reckoned as 
two Upauishada. 

Thus we have maasarja instead 
otvya-clia-siuja; Kanydkumdrtmhi- 
stead of °ri,* SdiydyanyaiioateaA of 
•yandya, &c. 

§ Sea y. SL, ii. 195, £, where the 
vorioas tranalations and editions are 
cited. Since then this Upaniahsd 
has appeared in a new edition, with 
daipksra’s commentary, in the BiU. 
Indica, Tol, viil., edited by Sr. Boer 
fend translated in Tol. xv.]. 


II Two other names, which are 
given to tbe father of 'Kachilcatos^ 
vis., Auddilaki and Vdja^ravasa, 
conflict with the usual accounts. 
Tijairavosa appears also in the pas- 
sage above referred to of the Wte 
tiriya-Brdhmapa ; whether Auddd- 
Iski does so likewise Ihm unable to 
say. [Andddlski is wanting in the 
T. Br,, as also the whole passage 
itself.] Behfey (in the Gtttinger 
Odehrtt Afaeigen, January 1853, n. 
129) suggwte that we should refer 
AudddlSi ATupi to HTschiketas ; hut 
tbe incompatibilify of the two namsa 
is not thereby removed. ArupiislTd- 
ddlaka, and Audditlaki is Arupeya, 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a liturgical 
purpose. Its polemics against those holdlr.ij different 
opinions are very sharp and bitter. They are directed 
against iarka, " doubt,” by which llie Samkhyas and Baud- 
dhas 'are here probably intended. The sacreduess of the 
word om as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised, a thing whicli has not occurred 
before in the same way. The gradation of the primeval 
principles (in iii 10, n) exactly corresponds to the system 
of the deistical Yoga, whereas otherwise the exposition 
bears a purely Vedantic character. ,, 

Of the Atharvopanishads proper the Mun^Jca- and 
Upanishads (21, 22) connect themselves most 
closely with the Upanishads of the older Vedas and with 
the Vedanta doctrine;”^ indeed, in the Vedanta-Siitra 
of Badarayana reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these others. The Mu^'daka- Upanishad, mostly in 
verse, and so called because it "shears” away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the- Kathakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style ; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Brahman himself. For Aflgiras, 
who communicates it to Saunaka, has obtained it from 
Bhdradvdja Satyavaha, and the latter again from AAgir,* 
the pupil of Atharvan, to whom it was revealed by Brah- 


The list of the Atharropani- 
shads begins, as a rule, with the 
Mup^akopanishad ; and, according 
to the Btatemeots in ndiiyapabbat- 
ta's scholium on the smaller Ath. 
Upanishads now being edited (since 
1872) in the Bibl. Jndua by Ritna- 
maya Tarkaratna, a settled order of 
these Upanishads must still have 
been in existence in the time of 
NArdyo^bhatpi, since he denotes 
the individual U^iahada os, e.p., 
the seventh, the eighth, Aa, reokou- 
ing from the Mup^ka. This order 
is occasionally ascribed by him to 
the Saunaka-sehooL Compare as to 
this the remarks of Colebrooke, Mite. 
Eat., i. 93, according to which the 
first fifteen Upanishads only would 
belong to the Saunakiyas, and the 


following Up. to other. Sikbfb. But 
Ndniyapa, with whom, as regardi 
the order of the first twenty-eight 
names, Colebrooke agrees in the 
main (from this point their stale- 
ments diffei ), also quotes the SauM- 
kagranthaviatara for the Brahma- 
vindu No. 18, end tlie iiiU 
Savnakavarlitd tor the Atmopani- 
ebad No. 28, as authority for theie 
DumberB, or places, of the two Up- 
anishodo. Tbs GopiUatdpani, how- 
ever, is marked by him oe the forty- 
sixth ' Atharva-PaippMt,' and the 
Vdsudevopanisbad as the forty-ninth 
' kthvdragmnthagaafe see Rdjeii- 
dra Ldla Mitra, Noiieet of SanakrU 
MSS,, i. 18 (1870). 

* Afigir is a name which oeonn 
nowhere else. 
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man himself. Shortly eifterwards, Yedio literature is op- 
posed, as the inferior science, to speculation. The former 
is stated -to consist of the four Vedas, and of the six 
Veddfigas, which ate smgly enumerated Some manu- 
scripts here insert mention of the itihAsa^pu/rdTid-ny&ya- 
mimdnsd-dhxiTnMSdstrd'n.i ; but this is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
■^ere occurring for the first time) of the different VeddCgad 
is of itself sufficient to show that at that time the whole 
material of the Vedas liad been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belong to the Vedic, but to the following poiiod. 
We may furSier conclude ^m the mention of the Treta 
in the course of the work that the Yuga-system also had 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, we 
here find the words MU (the dark one) and kardli (the 
terrible one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
fire, whereas in the time of the dramatic poet Bhavabhiiti 
(eighth century a.d.) they are names of Durga — ^the wife of 
Siva, developed out of (and Rudra)— ^who under these 

names wras the object of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable time is required for the transition 
from the former meaning to the latter, the Mundakop. 
must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhiiti, — a condusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Veddnta-Siitra, and that it has been com- 
mented by Sarpkara.— The PradnopanisJiadiva. prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atharva-Brdbmaiaa, viz., that of 
the Fippalada-schooL* It contains the instruction by 
Fippaldda of six difierent teachers, amongst whom the 
following names are especially signi^cant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad ; Kau^alya ASvalayana, Vaidarbhi 
Bhaigava, and Kabondhin Kaiydyana. In the course of 


* In tbe colophons, at least, it'is FippaUda is probablj to bs traced 
once BO dosoribed $ by Suipkara, too, to tbs ooiiception found in Uio first 
at tbs beginning of bis commentary. Terse of the Mupdaba iii. I (taken 
it is called intAmaiia, although this from l^ik >• ^64. aoUIJi- The 
proves but little, ainoe 'with him all eome verse reoiirs in the SretfiT^a. 
the TTpanishada bo comments pass -taropanisbad iv, d and iu Sir ziv 
a ^mti and lirdhna^a , — The name 30^ 
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the work Hira^yanabha, a prince of the Ko^alas, is also 
mentioned. — the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Furanas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by ^amkara in 
his commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
the hhlf mAtrA (m'ora), to which the woi-d om, here appear- 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three morm 
{a, u, m), and are evidently a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
in an Atharvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur. Both Mundaka and Praina have been several 
times edited and ' translated, see I. St., i. 280, if., 439, £f., 
again recently by Dr. Roer in vol. viii. of the Bibliotheca 
Ivdiea together with Sarakara’s commentary.”® — The name 
of Fippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Garbha- 
Upanishad (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of all the other Upanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentary on a tri- 
shfiAh strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Varaha Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; so also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Gains. A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Narayapa as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Samkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book — a supplementary one — of Yaska’s Nir- 
ukti. Whether ^arakara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet uncertain. It is translafod in Ind. Sivd., ii. 65- 
178 — jn |;ijg Brahmopanishad also (24), Fippalada ap- 
pears, here with the title bhagavdn Angirds ; he is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 


Roer's translation is publiahsd 1872 ; in hia introduction deacribed 
in Tol. XT. of the 7 ndtea (1853). ea panchMa^d ’ih(amdn (rend 
wa Edited with Nilrdyapa's com- ‘mt/) Muifddt PaippalSdUhiAhi 
mentary in tho iwaca, tathA. 
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doctrine here taught 'vyhich he imparts to Saiinaka (^hd- 
Sdla), exactly as is the case iu the Mu^dakopanishad. 
There is, for the rest, a considerable difference between 
this Upanishad^” and the Munfjaka and Fia§na>it be> 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called 
It consists of two sections: the first, which is iu prose, 
treat3, in the first place, of the majesty of Atman; and 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Visbriu, 
Eudra, and Akshara to be the four pddas (feet) of the 
nirvdiriiam. brahma; the first eleven of the nineteen verses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Yogin 
being allowed to lay aside his ycgnopamta, or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the sdtra, or 
mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
upon words. The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
Sveta^vataropanishad, Mun^akopanishad, and similar TTpa- 
nisliads, and again describe the majesty of the One.~The 
idi.ul'&liyopanishad (25-28) is reckoned as consisting of 
four Upanishads, but only the prose portion of the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half m. 6 ird& of the 
word om, is to be looked upon as the real Maij^iikyopani- 
sliad, all the rest is the work of Gaudapdda,* whose pupE 
Govinda was the teacher of ^amkara ; it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century a.d. Similarly, there are 
two works by ^amkara himself specified among the Upa- 
nishads, viz., the Aptavajras&cM (29), in prose, and the 
Trlpuri (30), likewise in prose; both composed in a Ve- 
danta sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a Brdhmwna a SrddimaTui; it is not jdti (birth), 
varra (colour), pdnditya (learning) ; hut the Brahmavid 
(he who knows Brahman) is alone a Brdhmana.i; Then 
it passes to the different definitions of moksha (liberation). 


rrr Edited with comm, 

in £Sil. Ind, 1873 ; in the introdac- 
tion described as. duau»hMa 3 ) 4 d 
'daCavLi; the two eectione of the 
text seem to have been transposed 
in some of tbe MSS. 

^ As snob, it has been commented 
on bySaipicara under tbe \A‘Aadgaina- 
Idstra. For particulani see /. St,, ii. 
’3C-109. [Koer has published the 


entire Ufie^fikyopanishad together 
with Saqilcara’s comm, in Bibl. Ind. 
toL Tui., also a tcanslaiion of sect. 
I in vol. XT.] 

i* This portion has been used by 
a- Buddhist (ASragbosba), almost 
literally, against the system of caste 
in gene^, in the tract of the sama 
title which ia given by Oildemeister, 
SiU. &, Fraef, p. vi. cot. ; see also 
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atating tbe otdy comet one to i^e the pmeption of the 
oneness oijiva (the individual soul) aai. parameimra (the 
All-Soul), and lastly, distinetly rejecting all sects, it ex- 
pound^ the two higlily important words tgit (the Absolute) 
and tvom (the Objective). The Tripuri treats of the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth proJcarai^a 
in a series of «even little Veddnta writings attributed to 
^ ainkara.^^ .The 8aiw>panishatsdropan‘ish^ (3 1 ), in prose, 
may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer several queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction.^” ITie same is the case with the Nirdiam- 
iopanishad (32),“® which, however, exlribits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint. The AtmOpanishad (33), in prose, 
contaiirs an inquiry by Angiras into the t&ee factors 
(purushas), the body, the soul, and the All-SouL* The 
Prdndg^i^ropanisliad (34), in prosq, points out the rela- 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conclusion it pronrises to him who 
reads this Upanishad the same reward as he receives 
who expires- in Vdrdijiasl, -viz., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion.^® The Arshikopanishad (? 35) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between Vi^vamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvdja, Gautama, and Yasishtha, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of “K’hak" (? another MS. in 
i^quetil has “Eapr'=Kapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others.^® 


Bamou^ Inlrod. d CRtit. du Buddh. 
/ml., p. 21$. [Text and translation 
see now in my essay Die Yajratilcfit 
dee Aivaghoaha (i860). By Haug, 
Brahman <(nd die Brahmanen, p. 29, 
the Upanishad is descrihed as aima- 
redohld.'i 

W geg Qjy Catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS., p. l8a By BiIjendTa Ldia 
Mitra, however (Jfptien of SanakfU 
MSS., i, 10, ll), R different text is 
cited as the MmaMatpJitti'defidrj/a- 
mraehitd triparyupania^d. 

See /. {, 301 ; edited with 

Mtlnfyapa’scomiD. Infftil Ind. 1874; 
described in the introd, oe TaiUirl- 
yoke I aafvapaniahadri^ irira^ aapta- 
trin/c chaturdaie (I Q, 


See Biijendra Liila Mitra, iL 95. 
Taylor, Catalogue of Oriental MSS. 
of the College Port St. Oeorge, ii. 
462. 

* Translated in I. St., ii. S6, 57. 
[Text and Nirdyana’s cornnk-in BiU. 
Ind. ’1873: described in theintrod. as 
khaifdatraydnvitd { adiidviiilt gran^ 
thaaaaiigkeidikillSaunakamnitd,] ^ 
Text and Ndniyapa’e comm, is 
BtK. Ind. 1873 desoribed in the 
inttod. -oa emdoB, SaunaJitye; sec 
Toylor, ii. 472. Bljendra £■ M. i. 
40. BuTDell, Catalogue, p. 63. 

See I. St., ix. ^52. The 
name of the Upanishad is not yet 
certaiq. 
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I 3 ie second class of the Atharvopanishads, as above 
stated, is made up of those whose subject is Yoga, or 
absorption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it. These last chiefly consist 
in the giving up of all earthly connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Yajnavalkya is repeatedly named in the Upani- 
eh.ads of this class as the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth;’'* and indeed it -would seem that we ought to look upon 
him as one of the chief promoters of the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associatedwith the Yoga-doctrine. 
Thus, in the TArakopanisTiadL (36) he instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin-dispelUng’eflBicacy of the word 
Cin}^ and similarly in the ^(^alyo^ani^ad (37)* ^dkalya 
as to true emancipation.^* The one, however, in which he 
stands out most prominently is the JdMlopanishad (38), 
in prcse, which, moreover, bears the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Araiiyaka of -this Veda (see I. St., ii. 72-77). Still-, it 
must- have been composed before the Bddarayajna-Siitra, 
as several passages of itf seem to he given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed from 
a common source?). Of special importance -with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahahsas, or religious 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the Upanishad just 
mentioned, the Kaihasruti (39; Colebrooke gives the 
name incorrectly as Kantliaindi), in prose, and the 
Arunihopanislwd (40), likewise in prose ; i both are to be 


See /. Sc., iXi 46-48. 

* This name seems to resnlt as 
the most probable one from com- 
parison of the valiants in An^uetll. 
™ See /. St., ii. 17a 
f They presuppose the name Yi. 
rdpasi for Benares. [The text of 
the Jc&dlopaTii^iad with Kdriyana’s 
comm, appeared in SiU. Ind. 1874; 
it is described in the introd. as 
yiSjmki and duidtaivdriMatlami (the 
latter, however, is said of the 
SdivtdyopanUliad also !) ; see also 
Burnell, p, 61, Taylor ii. 474, Bi- 


jendra I,. H. i. gz (Commentary by 
Santkaniusnda}. There are, besides, 
quite a number of other Upaniehads 
i^aring the name of Jitfaina, vis.| 
Brihajjdbdla, Blohdjdbifla,' Laghu- 
iibdU, Bhesma* Budza*, Bndid* 

f IVanalated in I, SI., ii. J76- 
181. [Test and- KCMya^a'a comm, 
in SiU. Ind., 1872; described in 
tbe introd. as paHehavUS. There 
is also a commentary upon it by 
^aiplmidnanda;'see ^jendra li. M. 
i, 92.— -The KatKdirvtii, also, is 
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regarded as supplements to the Axai^yaka of the Black 
Yajus, as the Jabdlopanishad is to &at of the White 
Yajus. The Bhdilavi^U^amishad (4i),also belongs to this 
class, ^to judge by -Quotations from it, and so does the 
^mvartaSruti (42) ; sinulaily the SamnyiisopaTvishad (43) 
and the ParamaMiisopanishJkd (44), both in prose * The 
llansopanisJiad (45) I have not yet met wilh ; but from 
its name it probaluy also belongs to this place.“® The 
AA'amcpanis?iad (4^, in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders — ^the Brahmaoharins, Grihasthas, 
Vanaprasthas, and Parivrajakas. It is even quoted by 
^amkara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
are now obsolete. The ^rimaddattopanishad (47) consists 
of twelve Slbkcb 3 put into the -mouth of one of these reli> 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain: tasy& 'harQ, pa'ftckwndSramaTii, “I am his, i.e., 
hrahmarCs, fifth Asraitia!' Apart from the two TJpanishads 
already mentioned, the Mabdiikya and the Taraka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
ducted in the AtharvaAUM. (48), in prose (explained by 
6amkara), in which instruction is given on this subject by 
Atharvan to Pippaldda, Sanatkumara, aud .AAgira3; + 
further, iu "the BrahimmsidyA (49), in thirteen ilokas, now 
and then quoted by f 3 anikara;| aud lastly, in the ^auiiaka 


edited in Bibl, Ind, (l373}, with 
Ndi-^ya^a's commentary; iuthoagli 
under the name it ia clear 

from Kdrliya^'e words in his intro- 
duction, YajxmccU tu Oharakd dvd- 
dasai’MkB:n,yu!ira.yah{\) | taupnyd- 
aopaniahaiiulytt chatu^hliaff4dhjdta{{) 
II that this mode of apelling 
here, as v/ell ns in BumeU’s Cata- 
logue, p. 60; is a mere mistake, and 
that Nifrtfya^a himself connected 
the TJpanishad with the Kn^hns ; sse 
also Biihler, CkUalogue of MSS, firm 
Ouj., i. S8.] 

* The ParamalaiaopaniAad ia 
translated in I. St., ii., 173-176. 
[Text with Niir.'s comm, iu 
Ind,, 1874; described in the introd. as 
irWitofdd ’Aarmiikhare chatvdHA- 
iattami, — The Satuttyd/mpaniAad, 
too, is printed {bid., I^a : we there 
find a direct reference made to four 


anuvdias of the Ath. S. (xviii.) ; 
their test is therefore given by the 
editor in the scholium,, aud that in 
a double form acc. to two MSS. (pp. 
131-175} ; see also Bdjendra Ii. M. 
i 54, Taylor, ii. 469.] 

Text aud N^r.’a comm, iu £iil, 
Tnd., 1874 ; described in the ictrod. 
as aeJitatriniatiavrA | dOiarvaife. By 
Rdjendraliil., i. go, a comm, by 
Saipkardminda is specified ; see be- 
sides Burnell, p. 63. 

T See I, St., it 55. — Here, there, 
fore, we have Pippaldda and Afigiros 
appearing aide by eide (see above, 
p. 160). [Text and Ndr.’a comm, 
in Bibl. Ind., 1873; described in 
the introd. oa-taptami 

Translated in /. St., ii. 58, 
[Text and Ndr.’s comm, in Bibl, 
Ind., 18S3.] 
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(50) and the Prarjava (ji). These two are found in 
Anquetil only.^®® The various stages of gradual absorp- 
tion into Atman form the contents of the following 
TJpanishads (52-59): Hansandda (in prose), KshurikA 
(24 £loleas), Nddavindu (20 dlokas), Brahmavindii (22 
slokas; also caUed Amritatdridu), Amritaviiidu (38 Mokas; 
also called Amriiandcld), Phydriamidu (23 £ldl^\ Yoga- 
diklid (10 ildk^), and Yogatattva (15 £lokas); while the 
majesty of Atman himself is depicted in the CJi/dlUcd 
(60, in 2 1 dloJeas) and Tejovindu (61, in 14 Slokas ) : * in the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvans. The range of ideas and the style are 
ouite identical in aU the Upanishads just enumerated. 
I'he latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical, inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
■'vithout unity. Many verses recur in several of them ; 
many again are borrowed from the iSvetd^vataropanishad 
or Maitraya^opanishad.. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing (^antha) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these Upanishads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as dhectly Buddhistic, 
were they not- entirely free from aU Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement -is to be explained simply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the Samkhya-doctrine. , 

The sectarian Upanishads have been set down as form- 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of '‘Vishnu or &va, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrine most closely, whilst in those of a modem 
elate the personal element of the respective deities comes 


See /. Sc., flt. 52-53- and 49- yana’s comm. (1872 --73), excep- 
52; the iVanaeo/^aiUsAaci i;s men- tia^thellaristinddopanishadtwhicii, 
'.:<nied by Taylor, ii. 32S. however, Beems to be identical with 

* For the Hannandda see I. i'lt, the Haisopani^uid printed ibid. 
i. 385-387; the Ethurikd is tnua- In the Intoodnctions to the comm, 
lated, 7&., ii. i7i-l73;li][ewiBed>»^ ChAlikA is described u paSchami- 
tavindu, ii. 59-62; Tgavinda, iL JSrahmavindu as ashtddaU Sanna- 
62-64; Rhydnavindtt, ii. .1-5; -To- iagranthavistare ; Dhydnavindu as 
gcUVchd [so we ought to read] snd vinU {vitUi/Yi Tgovindu as ekavin- 
Yogatattva, ii. 47-50, lAmpitandda, iont/ YogaHxlidaa gnm&asandobeO) 
ix. 23-28; ChiUhd, ix. 10-21. All dviJirmSalitami (probably meant for 
.these Upanishads are now piihllshed dtdvinS" I) ; Togataitva as traymi-ifi 
in tha Bibliotheca Indiea with Udii- f^Q]. ^ 
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more and more' into the foreground. A special cbarac* 
teristic of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the dose of the work to him who reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formmas containing the name of the particular deity, 

Krst, as regards the TJpanishads of the Fis/mw-sects, — • 
the oldest form under which Vishnu is worshipped is 
Ndrdyaiya. We And this name for the first time in the 
second part of the ^atapatha-Brdhmana, where, ho-wever, 
it 13 not in any way connected ■with Vishnu; it rather 
stands, as at the commencement of Manu and the Vishnu- 
Purana, in the sense of • Brahman (mascul.). This is also 
the case in the Narayaolyopanishad of the Taittiriya- 
Aia^yaka, and in its Atharvan-recension as Brihannara- 
yanopanishad, although in the latter he is at least called 
Hari, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Vasudeva and Vishnu. It is in the Mahd-Upanisliad 
(62), — a prose tract, which* in its first part- contains 
the emanation of the universe from ITarayana, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the ITdrd- 
yaniyopaniahad, — that Natayapa first distinctly wpsars aa 
the representative' of Vishnu, since ^dlapani (Siva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
all. In the Ndrdyatjxipani^ad (64, in prose),^®! on the 
contrary, Vishnu also emanates from him, exactly as in the 
Ndrdyana sectiont of the twelfth book of the Maha-Bhd- 
rata (a book which in other respects also is of special slg-- 
nificance in relation to the Samkhya- and Yoga-doctrines), 
The sacred formula here taug'n't is : oto naino Ndrdy<J.'!idija. 
There exists of this Upanishad another, probably a lauer, 
recension which forms part of the Atharvasiras to be men- 
tioned hereafter, and in which Devak'iputra Madhusddana 
is mentioned as particularly hrahmanya, pious, as is also 
the case in the At 7 mprabodJk(i-U'panishad (65), which like- 


* TiaiuiUted Sn 7 . £ 2 ;, u. 5-S {see 
also Taylor, u. 4^ Bdjendra L. M. 
i. 25] ; besides it tbere jnust have 
existed another MtM-Upan, (63), 
wUioh ie cited by the adhei^ts of th« 
hlddhora eeet aa a warrant for their 
belief in. a personal sonl of the nni- 
vatee, diatioot from the aonl of nan. 


W 3ee also Bdjeudra L, M, i. 12, 
91 (oomiD. by SaipkarEiuanda}, 
t At tbs time of the (laail) ar- 
rangement of the present t»t of the 
Mabd - Bhdrata; Ndniyapa worship 
must hare been partiouiarly flourish* 
ing^ 
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wise celebrates Ndrayana as the Supreme Loi’d;^ sed 1 . 
St, ii. 8, 9. He (Narayana) is named, besides, in the 
same quality in the Garbhopanishad (in a passage re- 
curring in the Nirukti, xiv.) and in the Sakalyopani^had. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu:’ wor- 
shipped is NrisiiJia. The earliest mention of him hitherto 
known appears in the Taitt Ar., x. i. 8 (in the Narayani- 
yop), under the name of Harasinha, and with the epithets 
vajrwrwMxt and iikahnadanshtm. The only Upanishad in 
which he is worshipped is the Ifrtsin}iatdpaniyopa~iisJiad 
(in prose). It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate TJpanishads (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts,^ the first of which is in turn subdi- 
'vided into five' i'stinct TJpanishads. The first part treats 
•of the Anushtubh-formula f saered to Hrishaha, the Ttian- 
trardja n&rcLsiliha dnusht'uhlia, with which the most won- 
dious tricks are playdd ; wherein we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Malamantras with their Tan- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Mduijiikyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the Athar- 
va^jkhd is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
character 5 but in respect of mystical trifling it does not 
jield to the first part. In both, the triad — Brahman, 
Vishnu, and &va — ^is repeatedly mentioned. As regards 
language, the expression hvAdha for the supreme Atman, 
which occurs (along with v/itya, iuddha, saty'i, mukta, &c.) 
ini the second part, is of peculiar interest ; and the expres- 
sion is still retained in Gaudapada and Samkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Sainkhya school (see above, pp. 
^7, 129). 

This Upanishad has been interpreted by Gaudapada 
and Samkara; and in addition to much that is quite 
modern, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fouith century A.D., as at that 


l** Sea alao lUljendra h, M., Hi, 
36 ; Taylor, ii. 328. ’ 

* The ahoTe-mentioned Jists of 
TTpaniahada in the Chambere collec- 
tion admit a,MadKy<Mpini also [see 
say Catalogne^ p. 95]. 

^ It rnns ngrmii •Araifi mahdviA- 


jvalaniain sarvafomiik'ham | 
hhinha'^atu hhadram 
natndmy aham, || “ 1 
votship the terrible, powerful, 
mighty Viebnn, the flaming, the om- 
nipresent ; N^inha, the dread, the 
holy one^ the death of death." 
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tiTnft the 'ff risifih a. worship flourished on the western coast 
of India, while otherwise we find no traces of it.“® 

The Ed/mddpaniyopanishad (72, 73), in which Kama is 
worshipped as the Supreme God, shows a great resemblance 
to the ilfrisifihatapaniyop., especially iij its second part. 
This second pait, which is in p'ose, is, properly speaking, 
nothing but a collection of pieces from the Tarakopanishad, 
Mdnddkyopaniahad, Jabalopanishad, and Nyisifthopani- 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations. Ydjna-. 
Tslkya here appears as the proolaimer of the divine glory' 
of Eama. A London MS. adds at the close a long passage 
which is unknown to the commentator Anandavana (a* 
native of the town Kundina). The crowning touch of the 
sectarian element in this Upanishad is found in the cir- 
cumstance that Eama is implored by iSiva (i^amkara) him- 
self to spare those a second birth who die in Maniltarnika 
or in the Gafiga generally, the two principal seats of the 
$iva worship. The first part, in ninety-five MoJctis, contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of Eama’s life, which bears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adliydt- 
maramayana (in the Brahindpda-Purdpa). The Maiitranija 
is next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet, speci- 
ally invented for the purpose.* This Upanishad evidently 
belongs to the school of Eamanuja, possibly to Eatnanuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be the 
eleventh csntuiy 

Under the names Vishnu, Purushottama, and Vdsudeva. 
Vishnu is mentioned as the supreme Atman in sev.j.ul 


Seetejtand (ranslationof this ihad (1864); text nnd Nrtriy.'s 
UpaniEb.ad in I. St., ix. 53-173 ; and comm, in Jiill, Ind. alao (jS'/s ) ; in 
specially on the chronological ques- theintroductiunsthe tvoseotlop.ac.re 
tiqn, pp. 62, 63. In tlie Bibl, In- ■ called’ paS-SotriiyaSamo and z'nt- 
dUsa also, ibis Upanishad has been iriMa respectirely. Tlio tim.: of 
published by Rimamaya Tarkerafna composition is probiibly even 
(1870-71), with Saipkara's common- than above supposed, bi Ihe pi .t 
tary (it is, however, doubtful whe- place, according' to Nrlalflha’B state- 
tber the commentery on the second ments in his SntfiliiarQuudra (see 
part belongs to Saqikara}, together Aufrecbk CiUafo.9va, ^>P■.^85^ 286»), 
wilii the small (lViifriuinAa)(/iafcAaib- Bdmdmt]^ flourished es late as the 
ropanitiad and Nardyat^a’s cbinm. twelfth century {fake- 1049 = a.D. 
an it. _ amy). But further, the BdmatdpanS 

* The Ndrasiftha- and a Ydrdha- displayBBtillcloserrelalionstoRdmd- 
Mantra are also mentioned. nanda, who is sappesed to have lived 

See text and translation in my towards the end vt the fourteentir 
f seay Vie Railta - Tdpanlya- Upani- centutT ; see my essay, p.'382. 
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CTpapishads ; * Krishna DevaJsiputra appears likewise in 
some of them (the Atmaprahodha and Nardya^ja), not, 
however, 9.S supreme Atman, but merely, as in the Chhan- 
dogyop., as a particularly pious sage. It is in the Go- 
'pd^tdpcmiyopanishad (74, 75) that we first find hijn ele- 
vated to divine dignity. Of this Upanishad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to me.t It treats 
first of the gopis of Mathura and Vraja, then it passes to 
the identification of Mathura with Brahmapura, &c. ; and 
it belongs without doubt to a very modern period, as it ex- 
hibits hardly any points of contact with other Upanishads 
in regard to Contents and language.^^ The GopichandaTW- 
panishad (76) also probably b^ongs to this place I 
know it only by name. 

At the head of the Upanishads belonging to the ^iva- 
sects stands, according to the use that has been made of 
itj the ^Utarudrlyd. I have already remarked, however, 
that this is nothing but an abuse. In its germs the wor- 
ship of &va may be traced even in the later portions of 
the Yajus.J He appears very prominently as Mahddeva 
in a portion of the Narayaiifyopanishad, and here he is 
already associated with his spouse. The Sveta^vataropanK 
shad, also pays homage to him. Among the Atharvo- 
panishads the mo^ ancient in this regard is the Kaivalyo- 
panishad (77), a mixture- of prose and Slokas, in which 
ikagavdn mahddevcd;. himself instructs A^valayana con- 
cerning his orvn majesty ; in a similar way he acts as his 
own herald § in the AtharoaMras {78), in prose. The latter 


* And also, in p.rrticnl.ir, nnder 
ti e name YSsudeva, in the -wrUings 
.-.sciibed to Samtarj. 

-t- The lists in the Chambers collec- 
tion specify a<?qjjd/afdpin<. Madhya- 
irpini, UitOLTaUipir.i, and Bjihadui- 
-arzUi^tii / 

'I he text of this Upanishad, 
'witli Visve^Tam's commentaiy, is 
printed in the Sibl, Jndiea (1870), 
edited by Haraeliandra Vidydbhd- 
eba^a and ViivaDiitbadit^irin. Oo- 
casionally extracts are added from 
the commentaries hy Kdidyana and 
Jlvagosviimin. According to Ittyen- 
dral., i. .18-, ite first section is de- 
emribed in Kdrdyai^a’s introdnetion 


as ihatchaU-irinlali cha •pini& chd 
’tkarvapaippale.—Szi an analysis of 
the second section in Taylor, ii. 472. 

^8" So al«o according'io Bfjen- 
clral., i. 20 (comm. Iiy Ndr.), 60 ; it 
isspecially “a treatise on the merits 
of putting on sectarial marks on tiic 
forehead vilh an ochrous eartii, 
.called yoplchandana," 

t As in the Atharva-Saiiihitii and 
in the ^dhkhdyana-Bnihma^a (see 
PP. 4 S, no). 

§ Like Epishna in the Bhagavad- 
gild. The Kaivalyopanhliad it 
translated I. St., ii. 9-14 ; cn d thar- 
raiirat see ibid., i. pp. 3S2-385. 
[Text of, and two commentaries on. 
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Upauishad has been expounded by ^aipkara. Under the 
same title, “ head of Atharvan," — a name that is also borne 
by Brahman himself, although in a different relation, — 
there exists a second Upanishad, itself a conglomeration of 
five di%rent Upanishads referring to the five principal 
deities, Gapapati (79), NMyana, Rudra, Sdiya (80), and 
Devi (81) * Its N^drayana-portioa is a later recension of 
the Narayariopanishad (64, see above, p. 16Q, and the 
Rudra-portion follows the first chapter of the Atharva^iras 
proper. All five have been translated by Vans Kennedy. 
In the Maha-Bharata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishnu, 
where the Atharvaiiras is mentioned along with the BTid- 
run^ni sdmAni, and in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the Satarudriya (as the principal means of expiation), the 
reference probably is to the Upanishad explained by Sam- 
irara(?). — The Evdrop.a.vA Atharvaiyiya-B'mrop. are known 
to me only through the Catalogue of the India Office Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; 1 
therefore exclude them from my list. The Mrityiilangh- 
anopanwhad (82)+ is quite modern, and with it is wor- 


tlie Kaivalyopaniahad printed in 
3 ibl. Ind., 1874; the first commen- 
tary is that of Ndniya^a j the second 
is desorihed by the editor as that of 
SaipkaTB, in the colophon as that of 
aarpteudoanda ; it follows, however, 
from R;<jendra I 4 Ia Mitra's OaUi- 
loyae, i. 32, that it is diSerent from 
tho oommentary written by the lat- 
ter ; and according to the same 
authority, ii. 247, it is identical 
rather with that at Vldydrapya, In 
Ndniyana’s introduction tliie Upa- 
nishad is desorihed (eaactly like the 
Jlbilop. 1) os deachaMi-irkattaml, 
The Siros- or dcfimwalirns-Upani- 
shad is likewise printed in Bill. 
Ind. (1872), with Ndrdyana'a comm., 
which describes it as i’whddhydffctfy 
saptakhaniul^ See also Biljendral., 
(comm, by Saipkafinanda}, 

* See /. ®.,ii. 53, and Vans Ken- 
nedy, JUsearehii into iho iVoture and 
Affinity ofHinduand Ancient MyOuj. 
logy, p. 442, &c. [Taylor, ii. 469- 
471. By Bj^eodral., i. 61, a Udpa- 


patyapirvatdpaiiiyopaniabad is men- 
tioned j by Biihler, Cat. of 3 /SS, 
from Gvj., i, 70, a Ga^apatipUii'Ctd. 
pint and a Ga^eiatdpini ; and by 
Kielhorn, Sanskrit MSS. in (ftc South- 
ern. Division of the Bombay Pres. 
(1S69), p. 14, a Ga^apaiipirvati- 
paniyopanis/uid.] 

+ So we hare probably .fo under- 
stand Anqueiil’s Amrat Lankoul, 
since he has also another form, Mrat 
Lankoan ; instead of, id est ‘ lia’Uvs 
mortis,’ we ought to read ' salUus 
mortu.’ [See now /. St., lx. 21-23 ; 
according to this it is doubtful whe- 
ther the narae onglit not to be writ- 
ten AnUpitiisiiad 

named MfityalaSghana is mentioned 
by Biililer, Cat. of MSS. from Oaj., 
i. 120 ; a Myityuidfigdla, however, 
appears as Sad Upanishad in the 
Ostalogno t>f Pop^lt Bddhdkyisbpa’s 
library. Finally, Bamell, in pub- 
iisbing the text in the Indian Anti. 
qvary, ii. 366, gives the form Mjit- 
yuht^aio.] 
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thily associated the K&ldgmrudropanishad (83) iu prose, 
of which there are no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the Nandike^vara-Upapura^a. 

The Tripiuropanishad (84) also appears from its name 

otherwise it is unknown to me — to belong to this divi- 
sion; it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhaskara 
Mi^ra. The Skandopanishad (85), in fifteen ilokas, is also 
Siva-itic (likewise the Amr^n&dopanishad). The ado- 
ration of diva's spouse, his Sakti, — the origin of which may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the Narayaruyo- 
panishad, — is the subject of the SundarUdpaniyopanisfiad 
(known to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the Bem-Upani&had (jg), which has already been 
mentioned.^ The Kaulopanishad (91), in prose, also be- 
longs to a Sakta sectary. 

Lastly, a few Upanishads ^2-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do. not enable us to draw any conclusion as tO their con- 
• tents, viz., the Fir^dopanishad, Nilarnhopanishad (Cole- 
brooke has iV’^iarudra), PaingalopcCnishad, and Dariano- 
vancshzd}^ The Garkdopamshad (96), of which I know 
two totally different texts, celebrates the serpent-destroyer 
Garuda,+ and is not without some antiquarian interest. 


'.i treats gpeciallj of the tri- 
piui^r-.vidlii j see Tajlor, i. 461 ; 
Rdjendr., i. 59 ; Uurnell, p. 6l. 

See on it Taylor, ii. 470; Bur- 
nell. p. < 52 . 

Identifies Siva with Vishao, 
anil teaches the doctrines of the 
Advsita school." Taylor, ii. 467 ; 
Surnell, p. 65. 

* In the Tejorindu (61) ’also, 
Krahman is described as difava, idm- 
bhava^ idlda. 

t** The i’lndop.'and the Nllarud- 
nm— .this is its proper name— are 
now printed in BUi. Ind. (l873)> 
with Ndrfiyana’seomm.; the former, 
which treats of the to the 

prtta*, is described by Ndiiysva as 


saptavinsatipiranl, the latter as e/>a- 
4 aH: it is addressed to Rudra (see 
also Kt^endral,, i. 51), and cotislaU 
only of verses, which closely foUo’v 
those contained in Vdj. S. xvi, Oa 
the Paingalop. and Datianop,, see 
Taylor, ii. 468-471. 

t As is done in the Fdrdya^lyo- 
panithad also, and more especially 
in the Suparnddhydya, which is con- 
sidered to belong to the Rik [edited 
by Elimar Grube, 1875 ; see also I. 
St., xiv, I, ff. — The QdrudopanUhad 
is now printed in Bibl. Ind. (1874), 
with Rdiiysfa’s commentai?; in 
the introdnetion it is describe as 
chiituiAaimHniattamt ,1 
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SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 


Haviko thus followed the first period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sanskrit Hterature. Here, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we have hitherto done, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with a general survey. In the case 
of the Vedic literature, detafis were especiedly essential, 
both because no fuE account of it had yet been given, and 
because the various works stfll He, for the most part, shut 
up in the manuscripts; whereas the Sanskrit literature 
has already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and 
the principal works belonging to it are gener^y accessible. 

Our first task, naturally, is to fix the distinction between 
the second period and the first. This is in pate, one of 
^0, in ;^art, one of subject-matter. The former distinction 
is marked by the language and by direct data ; the latter 
by the pature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
the method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the first place, in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the tv/o 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristics in 
the second period, although apparently sHght, are yet, in 
reality; so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period ; whereas the earHer one receives its 
designation &om the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indo-Aryan* 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
established after their immigration into India, as the natural 
result of their intermingling in their new homes, and of 
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tiheir combination into larger communities. The gram- 
matical * study, moreover, which by degrees became neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and whiclr 
grew p.p in connection therewith, had had the effect of 
substantially fixing the usage; so that a generally re- 
cognised language, known as the ihAslm, had arisen, that, 
namely, in which the Brahmanas and Sutras are com- 
poseAf ^9^ greater the advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepte 
and rules became, and all the more difficult it was for 
those who did not occupy themselves specially therewith 
to keep in constant accord* with grammatical accuracy. 
The more the language of the grammatically educated 
gained on the one hand in purity, and in being purged of 
everything not strictly regular, the more foreign did it 
become on the other hand to the usage of the majority of 
the people, who- were without grammatical training. In 
this way a refined language gradually disconnected itseL 
from the vernacular, as more and more the exclusive ‘pro- 
perty of the higher classes of the people ; J the estrange- 


* RespectiDg the use of the verb 
vydiri in a grammatical sigaificatiou, 
Siyana in his introduction to the 
IRik (p. 35. 22 ed. MUlIer) adduces 
a legend from a Bnihmapa, which 
represents Indra as the oldest gram- 
marian. (See Lassen, I, AK., ii. 
47$. ) IThe legend is taken from the 
TS. vi. ^ 7. 3. All that is there 
stated, indeed, is that vdch was 
vydJiritd by In^a ; manifestly, how- 
ever, the later myths which do actu- 
ally set up Indra as the oldest gram- 
marian connect themselves with this 
passage.] 

t BhdAuett-tmra , in EKtyiiyana, 
Srauta-Sfitra, i. 8. 17, Is expressly 
interpreted as see 

Vdj. Sagih. Specimen, ii. ig6, 197. 
[/. St., X. 428-1429, 437.] Tdw 
repeated^ opposes VMMdydm and 
anvadhydyam [i.e., *in the Yedn 
readings’ ‘ in the text of the hymns *) 
to ea^ other ; similarly, the Frdti- 
^likhya • Sdtras employ the words 
bliushd and hhdahya as opposed to 
ehhandae and veda, t.e., eaiphitd (see 
above, pp. 57, 103. 144). The way-ia 


which the word hhdaJiya is used in 
the Qribya Sutra of Siiukburana, 
namely, in contradistinction toSutTa, 
shows that its meaning had already 
by this time become essentially mo- 
dified, and become restricted, pre- 
cisely as it is in Fiipini, to theexira- 
Vedic, so to say, profane literature. 
(The Aivaliyana-Gyihya gives in- 
stead of ihdehya, in the correspond- 
ing passage, bMrata-mahdbhdrata- 
dbarma.) [This is incorrect ; ratiier, 
in the passage in question, thesi 
words follow the word hhdshya ; see 
the note on this point at p. 56.] In 
the same way, in the Nir. ziii. 9, 
mantra, kalpa, bnUimaya, and the 
vydvahd/rikl (sc, Videhd) are' opposed 
to each other (and also Rik, iTajue, 
Sdsaan, and the oydmidriki). 

$ Ought the passage cited in Nir. 

xiii, 9 from a Brdhmapa [cf. Kdtb. 

xiv, 5L to the effect that the Brah- 
mans spoke both tongues; that of 
the gods as well as that of men, to 
be taken in this comrection ! or has 
this reference merely to a conception 
resembling the Homeric one I 
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ment between the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular dialect in its turti underwent further develop' 
ment. Tiiis took place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitanta who had been received into 
the Brahmanic commimity ; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 
was all the more necessary, as the numerous acciunulations 
of consonants in the Aryan hhdshd presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives; and it was all the easier, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language its^ 
from an early period a tendency to dear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native inhabi- 
tant particularly as they acquired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with the general body of the people. 
In this way there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly from the common hhdshd* and distinguished 
from it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 


* And therefore speoialljr BO called 
down eren'to modem timea : where- 
as tlie grammatically refined bhdihd 
afterwnids lost this title, and aub- 
Btitnted for it the name Sa^ukiita- 
bhdjid, ‘the cultiTated speech.’ 
The name Prdkfitaihdthd, which 
was lit the same time applied to the 
popular dialects, js derived from the 
word I ‘nature,’ ‘origin,’ 

and ptobabiy describes these os the 
‘natural,’ ‘original’ condnuationa 
of the ancient hhdAd: or does ymt- 
Isfila here ngnify ' having a jmuepti 
or origin,’ ‘derived ’I [Out of 
the signification ‘original,’ ‘lying at 
the root of’ {prakfiti-ikita), ‘un- 
modified,’ arose that of ‘normal,’ 
tlieii that of ‘ ordinary,' ‘ rommunct,’ 
‘ vulparit,’ and lastly, that of ‘ pro- 


oeeding in common from.’ The term 
directly opposed to it is not satp.- 
•lifita, but vaikjita ; see, e.g., Ath. 
FariA 49. 1, “vantin piimaip, wjHchyd- 
Bydmah prdirittl ye eha vaiij-itdA."] 
The earliest instances as yet known 
of the name Satpsipit as a designa- 
tion of the language occur in the 
Mjichbakati (p. 44. 2, ed. Stensler), 
and in Variha-Hibira’a Brihat-Saip- 
hitii, 85. 3. The following passages 
also of the Bdmiiyafa ore doubtless 
to be understood in this sense, viz., 
T. 18. 19. 17, 34 (82. 3), vi. 104. 

2. Plipini is familiar with the word 
Smptijita, but does not use it in 
this sense ; thongli the Fitpiniyit- 
^ikshd does so employ it (v. 3), in 
contradistinction to pnUpila, 


19 
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the curtailment or loss of terminations. Not nn&equently, 
however, they present older forms of these than are found 
in the written language, partly because the latter has rigo- 
rously, eliminated all. forms in any way irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north- 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
the usage there prevailing. And in some respects {e.g., in 
the instr. plur. of words in a?)“^ this usage may have 
attained a more developed phase than appears to have 
been the case in India Proper,* since the language was not 
there hampered in its independent growth by any external 
influence ; whereas the Aryans who had passed into Incha 
maintained their speech upon the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration,*}- how- 


w ^hisaxampla is not quite per- 
tinent, sa the instr, plur. in -<tu) is 
of very sneient date, beiaf; reflected 
not. only in Zend, bat also in Sla- 
ronie and Lithnanian ; see Bopp, 
V^gl. Gram., i, 156* ( 159 *). 

* The difference in naage between 
the Eastern and Western fornw of 
^eoh is onee touched upon in the 
Brdhqiapa of the White .Ti^us, 
where it is said that the Vdbiksa 
style Agni Bhaxa, while the Pnich- 
ras, on the contrary, call him Sana, 
Tdskn (ii. 2) opposes the ^mbojas 
(the Persa-Aryaust) totheArjus (the 
Indo-Aryans^etatingtbatthe'latter, 
for instance, possees derivatives only 
of the root m, whereas the Kami 
btjas possess it jilso as a verb; 
(Grammarians of >he Kambojas are 
hardly to be thought of here, as 
Roth, Zur Lit,, p.' 6 j, supposes.) 
Tdska further opposes the PiiUihyas 
and the TTdichyaa, and the same is 
done by Pdnini. According to* the 
Btdhmapa, the Udlehyas wert most 
eonvmsant with grammar [ssa 7 . 

i. 309. 3 Kh xHJ. 363 .« 
BiirneUs tdenimcalion of tho Kam- 
hqjas here,- and in the other earlier 
passages where they are mentioned, 
with Csmhodis.iii Partlier India, see 
his Elements ef Smith Indian Palao- 
graphy, pp. 31, 32, 94, is clearly a 
mistake Pop the time of the PlUi 


Abliidhdnsppadipikd (v, Childers, 
Pdli Diet.) this identification may 
perhaps be eorreotyhut the older 
rdli texts, and even the inscriptions 
of Piyadasi (e.g., most distinctly the 
facsimile of the Kbdlsi inscription 
in Cunningham’s ArcA<eo2optC|il Sur- 
vey, i, 247, pi. zli., line 7), intro- 
duce the B^mbojas in connection 
with the Tarnnas; and this of itself 
determines that the two .belonged 
gcogmpbically to the same region 
in tbe north-west of India; see 
7 . Sir., ii. 321. 'In addition to 
this we have We name Kabujiya = 
Kafipiinij, and therewith all the 
various references to this latter 
name, which point to a vciy wide 
ramiiioBtioa of it throughout Iidn ; 
see 7 . Sir., ii. 493. To Farther 
India the name Kamboja evidently 
found its way only in later times, 
like the names Ayodhyd, Indra- 
prastha^'Trdvatl, Cbampd; though 
it oortainly remains strange' that 
this lot should have fallen precisely 
to it. Perhaps causes connected 
with Buddhism may have helped to 
bring this aliout. See on this point 
tbe lenaer l/UmUurzeilung, 1875, 
p. 418 ; Indian Antiquary, iv. 24^] 
T Uuoh as the Oermaua did, who 
in the. middle ages emigrated t« 
TrenqylTania, 
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ever considerable were the- external modifications -which it 
underwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the sepaiutioii of the language of 
the educated classes — of the written language — from the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse of time did the vemaeulars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — ^in the first instance 
under the influence of the Buddliist religion, which ad- 
dressed' itself to the people as such, and tvhose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the moat part 
they still ai-e, composed in the populs^ idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined; 
yet -we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position to point to the existence of popular dialects ; and 
with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Gimar in the Gujardt 
peninsula, at Dhauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Giri"® in 
Kabul. S. Frinsep, who was the first to decipher them, and 
Lassen, refer them to the time of the Buddhist Icing A^oka, 
who reigned from b.c. 259 ; but, according to the most 
recent investigations on the subject — ^by Wilson, in the 
*' Jommal of the Royal Asiatic Society," xii., 1850 (p. 95 of 
the sepai-ate impression) — they were engraved “ at some 
period subsequent to B.o. 205,” • and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain date. However this question maybe 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 


I** This name ought probably to 
be written Kajiardir/irif See my 
|)apcr on tlic Satrunijaya Mihitmy.-), 
jb 1 18. In these ioacrJptione, more- 
over, we have a text, gimibr in pur- 
port, presented to usin three distinct 
dialects. See further on this sulgcct 
Biirnour’s admirable discussion of 
these inscriptions in tiia Lotut de la 
tonne Loi, p. 652,.|C (1852) ; /. Si,, 
iai. 467, ff. (1853) ; and Kem, De Qe- 
dtniatuWcm van Aiota den Buddltitl 
(1B73, particularly p. 32 if., 45 it). 


* And that not much later ; os is 
vouched for by the names of the 
Greek kings tberein mentioned-.^ 
Alexander, AnUgonns, Magas, 'Pto- 
lemy, Antioebna. These cannot;' it 
is true, be regarded aa contempors- 
neons with the inscriptions ; bat 
tbeir notoriety' in India can hardly 
have been of eneb loig duration- 
that the inscriptinns can have been 
composed long after tbeir time. See 
Wilson, L (t 
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tliat these popular dialects \rere in existence in the third 
century 'B.c. But this is by no means to be set down as 
the limit for the commencement of their growth \ on the 
contrary, the form in which they are-presented to us suffi- 
ciently shows that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient hhdsJui. 
This separation must therefore have taken place compara- 
tively early, and indeed we find allusions to these vernacu- 
lars here and there in the Brahmanas themselves.'^ 

The direct data, attesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian litemture, consist in these facts ; first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Vedic 
period as entirely closed ; next, that its oldest portions are 
regulai'ly based upon the Vedic literature ; and, lastly, thai 
the relations of life' have now all arrived at a stage of de- 
velopment of which, in the firet period, we can only trace 
the germs- and beginning. Thus, in particular, divine wor- 
ship is now centred on a triad of divinities. Brahman, 
VisIiQU, and Siva; the two latter of whom, again, in conrse 
of time, have the supremacy severally allotted to them, 
nnder various forms, according to the diffierent sects that 
pew up for this purpose. It is'.hy no means implied that 
Individual portions of the earlier period may not run on 
into the later ; on the contrary, I have frequently endea- 
voured in the preceding pages to show that such is the 
ease. For the rwt, the connection between the two periods 
is, on the. whole, somewhat loose : it is closest as regards 
those branches of literature which had already attained a 
definite stage of progress in the first period, and which 
merely continued to develop further in the second, — 
Grammar, namely, and Philosophy. In regard to those 
branches, on the contrary, whicli are a more independent 


* Thw in the Becond part oE the- 
Altarqra-Brdhmopa the fiydpatpu, a 
clan (?) of the western Salvos, are 
mentioned as “pitdyai vdcho vadi- 
fdrof,"’ ‘speakinK a nltbv tongue ;* 
and in the Faftobavi&ja-Bnlhniaija, 
the Vnityas are found fault with 
(or their debased language. The 
Asitras'ara similarly eenauied in the 
Sstapatha-Brtaimnpa (iii, 2. i. 24), 
where, at the same time, the Brah. 


mans are warned ogi-iinst exlch forms 
of speech ; “ taimdd hrilimd^ na 
mUMet .” — may remark here in 
passing that M. IlttUer, in his edi- 
tion of the F^lh, in Sdyaga’s intro- 
duction, p, 36. 21, erroneously 
writes hdayo as one word; it stands 
for As 'layo , — the Asni-a corruption 
of the bnttle-cry he ’rayo (omyo) : 
according to the ^atnpathn-Bfiib- 
mnps, it even took the form he’lavo. 
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growth of the second period, the difficulty of connectjiilg 
them with the earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the forAinate 
successor almost alwa}^ wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became superfluous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these hranches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — we are in possession 
only of those master-works in.whioh each attained its cul- 
minating point, and which in later times served as the 
classical models upon which the modem literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. This fact has been already adduced as having 
proved equally fatal in the case of the more ancient Brdh- 
maua literature, &c. ; there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, in its ^dkhas, 
we find the beat analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this period are extant 
in several — generally two— recensions. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which^ in con- 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slight application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as to render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the moojb part hopeless, > It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these works were 
originally preserved by oral tradition ; their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in dirfereut 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations thero are 
niany alterations and additions which axe obviously of a 
wholly arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that, in consequence of the deslrnctive influ- 
ence ot the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre- 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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are only from three to four himdi-ed years old ; hardly any 
will be found to date more than five hundred years back.*®®* 
little or nothing, therefore, can liere be effected by means 
of -so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
npon a text as it appears -in quotations, such quotations 
being generally made from memory, — a practice which, of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations. 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consists mainly in* the circum- 
^nce iJiat in the former tlie various subjects are only 
baildled in their details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in the latter they are discussed ii> 
their general relations. In short, it is not so much a prac- 
ticfd, as rather a scientific^ a poetical, and artistic want tliat 
is here satisfied. The difference in the form under which 
the two periods present themselves is in keeping with this. 
In the former, a simple and compact prose had gradually 
been developed^ hut in the latter this form is abandoned, 
and a rhythmic one adopted in its stead, which is employed 
exclusively, even for strictly scientific exposition. The 
only exception to this occurs in the grammatical and phi* 
losopfaical Sdtras; and these again are characterised by a 
form of expression so condensed and technical that it can- 
not fittingly be termed prose. Apart from tliis, we have 
only fragments of prose, occurring in stories which are now 
and then found cited in the great epic ; and further, in the 
fable literature and in the drama; but they are unifoiinly 
interwoven with rhythmical por^ons. It is only in the 
Buddhist legends that a prose style has been retained, tbs 


Regardini; tho_ age, manner MSS. lo BUhlcr’e possession, tliu 
of preparation, materia], and condi- Ara^raka-Setra, dated Saijiiat 1189 
tion of teat of Indian JfSS., see Bdr. (*D, *13*], is annexed to riieaboi’c- 
Ldia Milra's excellent report, dated menfinned repoi t ; "it is the oldest 
t5th February 1875, on the eearc1i<-s Sanskrit MS. that baa come to no- 
Inatituted by biiii in native libiarjes tice," lUy. L. Uitra, Rotiees, iii. 68 
down tQ_ the end of tbe previous (1874)1 a letter from Dr, Bost 
year, which is appended to Ifow IX. (iptli October 1875} intimates that 
of bia IfoCieea 0 / SanaifU RSS. in one of tlie Sanskrit MSS. that 
Quite recently some OevandgArl Imre lately arrived in Cambridgs 
HS^ of Jaina, texts, written on from Mepil, be has read tbe data 
broad paint-leaves, have been dis- 128 of tbe Nepdl era, a. n. 1008. 
covered by Biihler, which date two Further confirmation of this, of 
centuries earlier than any previously course, still remains to be given, 
known. A facsimile of one of these 
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language of-whicb, however, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restricted to a definite field. In fact, as the re- 
sult of this neglect, prose-writing was completely arrested 
in the course of its development, and declined altogether. 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be ; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must not be left out of view, when we now 
proceed to speak of a classification of -the Sanskrit litera- 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship, Ail alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by * Poetry * accordingly in 
this classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled helles-leUres, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sense. Por while, upon the one hand, 
the poetic form has been extended to all branches of the 
literature, upon the other, as a set-ofi' to this, a good deal 
of practical prose has entered into the poetry itself, im- 
parting to it the oharacter.of poetry ‘ with a purpose.* Of 
the epic poetry this is esp’ecit^y true. 

It has long been custbmary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sansk|-it literature; and to this custom we 
here conform, although its existing monuments cannot 
justly pretend to pass as more ancient than, for example, 
Panini's grammar, or tlie law-book which bears the name 
of Manu. We have to divide the epic poetry into two 
distinct groups : the /tiAdsa-PM7’d?ios and the Attuyos. Wo 
have already more than once’ met with the name Itihasa- 
Purdna in the later Brahmanas, namely, in the second part 
of the ^atapatha-Brdhmana, in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
and in the Clihaiidogyopanishad. We have seen that the 
commentators uniformly understand these expressions to 
apply to the legendary passages in the Bidhmanas them- 
selves, and not to separate works; and also that, from a 
passage in tlte thu'leenth book of the ^atapatha-Brdhmaiia, 
it results with tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description caimot tlien have existed, inasmuch as the 
division into parvans, wliich is usual iu the extant writings 
■ of this class, is there expressly attiibuted to other works, 
and is not employed in reference to those Itihasa-Puranas 
themselves, On the other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya (‘ ser- 
pent-knowledge ’) and the Devajana-vidya (‘ genealogies of 
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the gods ’) — to which, in the passage in qnestion, the dis* 
tribution into parvans, that is to say, existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned — we have in all probability to 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature- 
might very well be regarded as precursors of the epia 
We -have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the Brdhma^as, here and there, too 
in rhythmic form,* or which Kved on elsewhere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the songs of the Rilft 
Indeed, a few short prose legends of this sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself. The 
Gdthiis also — stanzas in the Brahmartas, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in the like 
connection : they were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of the prince o|c 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see LSt,,X 187). 
As regards the extant epic — MaMr^drata — specially, 
we have already pointed out the mention in theTaittirfya; 
Aranyaka, of Yydsa Para^arya^® and Vailampayana,“® 
who are given in the' poem itself as its original authpi's ; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 


* As, foe instance, the story of 
Harilcliandra in the second part of 
the Aitareya-Bnlbma^a, 

Vydsa Fdr^iarya is likewise 
mentioned in the vadfa of the Sima- 
vidhdna-Br&hmana, as the disciple of 
Vishvakseno, and preceptor of Jai- 
mini ; see I. St., iv, 377. — The Ma. 
falibhilebya, again, not only contains 
frequent allusions to the legend of 
the klahd-Bbiirata, and. even metri- 
cal quotations that connect them- 
•elves with it, b'ut it also contains 
the name of Suka Vaiyilsaki ; and 
from this it is clear that there was 
then already extant a poetical ver- 
eion of the Mahd-Bhilrata story ; see 
I. Sf., xiii. 357. Among the prior 
hirths of Buddha is one (No. 436 
in Westergaard’s Cataloipa, p. 40X 
bearing the name Ka^ha-Dliuyan^ 
i. e . . Krishpa-D vaipayana ! 

Vai&unpayana appeara else- 
where frequently, but always in spe- 


cial relation to the transinission of 
the Tajur-Veda. By Fdpini, it is 
true (iv. 3. 104), he is simply cited 
generally as a Vedic teacher, but the 

S bdbbishya, commenting ott this 
sage, describes him as the teacher 
of Katha and Ealdpin, In the Cal- 
cutta Scholium, again, we find fur- 
ther particulars (from what source f 
cf. Tintniitba on Siddh. Kaum . , i. 
according to which (see I. St., xiii. 
440) nine Vedic echools, and among 
them two belonging to the Sdina- 
Veda, trace their origin to him. In 
the Big-Oribya he is evidently re- 
garded (see above, pp. 57, 5^ after 
tbs manner of the Visfapu-Furd^a, 
as the epeoial representative of the 
Yajur-Veda ; and so he appears in 
tlie AUnkr. of the Atfeyi scliool, at 
the beiid of its list of teachers, spe- 
cially as the preceptor of Yitdu 
Pai&gi, 
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PariSaras id represented with especial &equenoy in the 
vaiiSas of the White Yajus.* We also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Brahmanas to a Naimishiya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Maha-£hdrata itself, it was at .such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of the epic took place in 
presence of a Saunaka But^ as has likewise been remarked 
above [pp. 34, 45], these two sacrifices mnst be'kept distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in the Biahmapas of a San- 
naka as piirticipating in the former. Nay, several such sacri- 
fices may have taken place in the-Naimisha forest [see p. 34]; 
or it is possible even that the statement as to the recitation 
in qnestion may have no more fonndation than the desire 
to give a peculiar consecration to the worlc. Por it is 
utterly absurd to suppo.se that Vydsa Parasarya and Vai- 
dampayana— teachers mentioned tai the first time in the 
Taittiriya-Aranyaka — could have been anterior to the sac- 
rifice referred to in the Brahmapas. The mention of the 
"Bharata” and of the “ Maha-Bharata ’’ itself in tlie 
Grihya-Sdtras of Advalayana [and ^aflkhayana] we have 
characterised [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that these Sdtras are of very lale date. In Papini 
the word "Malia-Bhdrata” does indeed occur; not, how- 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, but as an appel- 
lative to designate any individual of special distinction 
among the Bhdratas, like Maha-Jabala,-Haililula (see I. St., 
ii. 73).. Still, we do find names mentioned in Panini which 
belong specially to the story of the Maha-Bharata — namely, 
Yudhisbthira, Hdstinapura, Vdsudeva, Ai3ima,'f' Andliaka- 
Vrishnayas, Drona (?) ; so that the legend must in any case 
have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical 
shape ; however surprising it may be that the name 
Fdndu j; is nevemnentioned hy him. The earliest direct 

* TliU lenders Lassen’s referenco Malii-Bhirata and in the works rest- 
(/. AK.,\. 629) of the name rji 4 - ing upon it. Yet the Buddhists 
fcitya to the astronomer or chrono- mention a mountain tribe of Fdn^a- 
loger Pard&ua, highly questionabla vne, as alike the foes of tlio ^dkyas 

t A worshipper of Vttsudevs, or the Kofalas) and of the in- 

of Arjiina, is styled ' Vdsudevakis’ hautants of Uijsyini; see Schief* 
‘ Arjiinaka.' Or is Arjiina hero still ner, Zebendes pp. 4,40 
B name of Indra t (From the con- (in the Utter passage they appe.ir to 
(ext he ia to be understood as a be connected with Tskshaiilii), and, 
Kshatriya ; eee on this, /. SC., xiii. further, Lassen, /. AJT., ii. 100, if. : 
349, if. ; Ind. Anltq. iv, 246,] Foucaux, Rgya Ch(r Rol Pa, ppi 

$ This name only occurs in the 228, 229 (25-, 26}. 
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evidence of the existence of an epic, with the’ cgntents oi 
the Maha-Bhdrata, comes to us from the rhetor Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the second half of the flrst 
century a.d. ; and it appears fairly probable that the infor- 
mation in question was then quite hew, and was derived 
from manners who had penetmted as far as the extreme 
south of India, as I have pointed out in the Iru^isdU 
StxfdUn, ii. 161-165.* Since Megasthenes says nothing of 
this epic, it is not an improbable hypothesis that its origin- 
is to he placed in the interval between his time and t|at 
of Chrysostom; for what ignorant-f- sailors took note .of 
would hardly have escaped his observation ; more espe-^ 
dally if what he narrates of Heraldes and his daughter 
Fandaia has reference really to Krishna and his sister, the 
wife of Arjuna, if, that is to say, the Fapdu legend was 
already actually current in his time. With respect to this 
lattei'legend, which forms the subject of the Maha-Bbdrata, 
we have already remarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus espedaUy, various names and particulars having 
an intimate connection with* it, yet on the other hand 
these are presented to us in essentially diSerent relations. 
Thus the Kuru-Faflchalas in particular, whose internecine 
feud is deemed by Lassen to be the leading and central 
feature of the Maha-Bharata, appear in the Yajus on the 
most fiiendly and peaceful footing; Arjuna again, the 
oMef hero of the Fdndus, is still, in the Yajasaneyi-Sam- 
lita and the Satapatha-Brahmaiia, a name of Indra iX 
astly, Jauamejaya Farikshita, who in the Maha-Bharata 
is the great-grandson of Arjuna, appears, in the last part 
of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, to be still fresh in the me- 
.nory of the people, with the rise and downfall of himself 
rad his house. I have* also already expressed the con- 
jecture that it is perhaps in the deeds and downfall of this 
Janamejaya that we have to look for the original plot 


* It is aot, howercr, nsoesBaiy.to 1 In the thirteenth booh o{ the 
■appose, as I did, i. e., that they Satapatba - Bidbinava, Indra also 
brought this iiiteUigence from the bears the name Dbarma, which in 
south of india itself : they might the Mthd-Bbdrata is especially as- 
hare picked it np at some other part socisted with Yudbishthira him- 
of their voyage. self, though only in the forms 

+_ That they were so appears from dharma-rdja, dharma-pulra, 4o. 
tlieir statement as to the Great Bear. 

I.C. 
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of the stoiy of the Maha-Bharata;* and, on the other 
hand, tliat, as in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Maha-Bharata, the 
myths relating to the gods became linlted with the popu- 
lar legend. But so completely have the two- been idter- 
woven that the unrayellmg of the respective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility. One thing, however, 
is Qlearly disceVnible in the Mah^Bhdrata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustan between 
Ajyan tribes, and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
brahmanisation of the native inhabitants, had already Been 
accomplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con* 
flict — whether disputes as to territoiy, or it may be reli- 
gious dissensions — cannot now be determined. — Of the 
Maha-Bharata in- its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some 20,000 MoJeas or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with it;®^ whale the 
elements composing the remaining three-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions ate of two kinds. Some arc of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was possible to muster,-— 
and amongst them, as a matter of fact, are not a few that 
are tolerably antique even in respect of form. Others are 
of purely didactic import, and have been inserted with 
the view of imparting to the military caste, for which the 
work was mainly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence due to the 
priesthood. Even at the portion wliich is recognisable as 
the original basis — that relating to the war — ^many genera- 
tions must have laboured before the text attained to an 
approximately settled shape. It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in this part that repeated allusion is made to the 
Yavanas, ^akas, Fahlavas,^* and other peoples ; and that 

* Which ^ coune standa in g 1 ar> to tbe work (i. .81) the express inti* 
ing contradiction to the statement mation is etill preserred that it 
that the Malilt-Bbitrata was recited previously conauted of 8800 ilohu 
in bis presence. ’’’’It- 

And even of tbis, two-tbirds ''™'* In connection with the word 
will have to be sifted out as not Fahlara, Tb.. Noldeke, in n com- 
original, since in tbe introduction municatiun dated 3d Huvembn- 
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l^ese. moreover, appear aa taking an actual part in the 
conflict — a circumstance which necessarily presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were written, colli- 
sion^ with the Greeks, &o., had already happened.*® But 
as to the period when the final redaction .of the entire 
work in its present shape took place, no approach even to 
a direct conjecture is in the meantime possible ; ®®®- but at 
any rate, it must have been some centuries after the com- 
mencement of our era.* An interesting discovery has 


187s, mentiooa a point nhicli, it 
oonflrmed, will provn of the highest 
importance tor determining the date 
of eompoaition of the Mahi-Bhirata 
and of the Ritmdyaua (soe my Essay 
on it, pp. 2 », 25], as well as of Mann 
(see z. 44). According to this, there 
exists considerable doubt whether 
the word PalUav, which is the basis 
of Pahlava, and whioh Olshauaen 
(▼. sup,, p. 4, note) regards as having 
arisen out of the name of the Par- 
tiamu, Farthiane, can have origi- 
nated earlier than the first centnry 
AD. This weakening, of to A is 
not found, in the cate of the word 
ilftt&ro, for. example, before the 
commencemeht of our era (in the 
MIIPO on the coins of the Indo- 
Scythians,' Laeeen, /. AK., ii. 837, 
and in Mthtrdata in Tacitus). As 
the name of a people, the word 
PahlsT became early foreign to the 
Permaps, learned reminiscences ex- 
cepted : in the Fahlavl texts them- 
selves, for instance, it does not 
oeour. The period when it passed 
over to the Indians, therefore, would 
have to be fixed for about the 2d- 
4th century a.d. ; and we should 
have to undentand by it, not directly 
the Fersiaus, who are called Fdra- 
eikas, rather, but speoisUy the Arsa- 
oidan Pbrthians. 

Of especial interest inlhuoon- 
nectipu is the statement in it 578, 
579, where the Tavsna prinoe Bha- 
gadatla (Apoilodotus (f), according 
to von Gutsebmid’s conjecture ; rtg^ 
after d,c, 160) appears os sove- 
reign of Mam (Marwar) and Karaka, 
as ruling. Varupalike, the west. 


and as the old friend of Yudhi- 
shlhira'a father ; see I. St,, V. 152. — 
In the name of the Yavana prince 
Kaserumant, we appear to hare a 
reflex of the title of the Roman 
Csesars ; see Ini. BKs., pp. 88, 91 { 
cf. L. Fee’r on the Ketari-nama- 
taipgnlmah of the Avaddna Sataka 
in tho Sianea de VAcad: det Inter. 
(1871), pp. 47. 56. 6o- 

With regaid to the existence, 
so early as the time of the Mahitbhd- 
ehya, of a poetical version of tho 
Mahd-Bhdrata legend, see /., St,, 
xUi. 356 ff. "Still this does not 
in the smallest degree prove tho 
existence of the work in a form 
at all resembling the shape (n which 
we now bare it ; and as the final 
result, we do not advance materiiilly 
beyond the passage in Dion Chry- 
sostom (/. St., ii. 161 ff.), relating 
to the * Indian Homer.’ . For the 
etatemente of the Greek writer 
themselves evidently date from an 
earlier time; and although not 
necessarily derived, as Lassen sup- 
poses, from Megastbenes himself, yet 
they at any rate take us back to a 
period pretty nearly coincident with 
that of the Bhitshya.” 

• Wo have a most significant 
illustration of the gradual growth of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata in an episode 
commented upon by Saipkara, which 
by the time of Nilakaptha (i.a, in 
the course of 6 or 7 centuries) bad 
become expanded by a whole chapter 
.of 47 Siokat ; see my Catal. 0/ Hit 
Sajukrit MSS, in the Berlin Lib., 
p. 108. 
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recently been made in the island of Bali, near Java, of the 
Kavi translation of several parvans of the Mab'd-Bhdrata, 
which in extent appeal- to vary considerably from their 
Indian form.®" A special comparison of the two vy nM 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Maha- 
Bharata. Por the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the work, 
in general, is only to be used with extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcivtta,®*® together with the Hari- 
vanSa, a poem which passes as a supplement to it.* — 
Bespeoting the Jaimini-BMraid, which is ascribed, not to 
Vydsa and Vai^ampayana, but to Jaimini, we have as yet 
no very precise information: the one book of it with 
which I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor- 
responding book of the ordinary Mahd-Bharata.-|- 


See the obeervationa, following 
R. Friedericb'a account, in I. St, ii. 
136 fF. 

™ 1834-39 ill fourvola.; recently 
also at Bombay (1863) with Ibe 
coniineotary of NilaliJi^lba. Hip- 
polyte Fauclie's incomplete French 
translation (1863-72, ten vole.) can 
only pass for a translation in a very 
qualified sense ; see as to this I. Str., 
ii, 410 ff. Individual portions of 
the work have been frequently 
handled i e.g., Pavio has translated 
nine pieces ( Paris, 1844) andFoucauz 
eleven (Fatie, 1862). Eopp, it is 
well known, early made the finest 
opisodes accessible, beginning with 
the Nala (London, 1819), whereby 
he at the same time laid tlie founda- 
tion of Sanskrit philology in Europe. 
For tile criticism of the Uahd- 
Bliirata, tlio ground w-is broken 
and imporhant results aebioved by 
Lassen in his Jnduche AUcrthvma- 
leunde (vol. i. 1847). For the con- 
tents of the work, see Honier Wil- 
liams’s Indian Epic Podry (1863), 
and Indian Witdam (1875). 

* 111 Albii-fini's time, the nth 
century, it passed as aleading autho- 
rity; see joum. iis{a(.,Aug. 1844, 
p. J30. {Subandini, author of the 
Vlisavadatt^ had it before him, in 


the 7th century ; see I. Sir., i 380. 
A French translation by A. Laiiglois 
appeared in >834.] 
t See my CaUd. of the Satttljdt 
IfSS, in the £crl. Lib,, 1 1 1-1 18 : 
according to Wilson {JJaeJe. Coll., ii, 
1), thia book would appear to be the 
only one in existence ; see also 
Weigle in Z. 1 ). II. O., ii, 278. 
[This book, the 6 immtdhikam parra, 
was printed at Bombay in 1863 ; ac- 
cording to its concluding statements 
as they appear in this edition, 
Jaimiiii's work embraced the entire 
epos ; hut up to the preseiit, apart 
from tbia 13th book, nothing further 
is known of it; see as to tliia niy 
paper in the JUonaleberichte derScrl, 
Acad., 1869, p. 10 S'. A Kanitreso 
translation of this book is assigned 
tothc beginning of the 13th century 
{ibid., pp. 13, 35) ; quite recently, 
however, by Kittel, in his Preface 
to Niigiivarroa’s Prosody, pp. vi. 
Ixsi., it has been relegated to the 
middle of- the l8th (!) century. 
Tbepeculiar colouring of the Epishna 
sect, which pervades the whole book, 
is. noteworthy ; Christian legendary 
matter and other Western influences 
ore unmistakably present; Monalsb., 
Le., p. 37ff. A good part of the cun- 
titnta has beep communicated by 
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Side by side vith the ItiMsa ire find the Swr&na men* 
tioned in the Bmhmanas, as the designation of those 
cosmogonic inqmriea which occur there so frequently, and 
whiQh relate to the ‘affra.’ or ‘beginning’ of things. 
When in course of time distinct worlm bearing this name 
arose, the signification of the term was extended; and these 
works came to comprehend also the history of the created 
world, and of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and tenovatious 
in accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
(yi^as). -As a rule, five such t^ics are given as forming 
&eir.aubject (see Lassen, J. jiK., i 479), whence the epi- 
thbt PafietMrlahluufa, wHch is cited in Amara’s lexicon 
as a synpnym of Fnx&pa. These works have perished, and 
those that mive come down to us in their stead under the 
name of Purdqias are the productions of a later time, and 
belong all of &em'to the last thousand years or so. They 
are written (cl Lassen, 1 . e.) in the interests of. and for the 
purpose of recommending, the Siva and Vishnu sects ; and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not correspond at aU, with the de* 
sonption of the ancient Furdpas preserved to us in the 
Scholiasts of Amara, and also We and there in the works 
themselves. “ For the old nanatives, which are in part 
abridged, in part omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a particular 
divinity or certain shrines" (Lassen, /. AK, i. 481). Yet 
they have unquestionably preserved much of the matter 
of these older works ; and accordingly' it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at the same time. Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive times, they closely follow the 
Maha-Bhdrata as their authority; but they likewise ad- 
vert, though muformly in a prophetic tone, to the historic 

Talboys Wheeler in his HiMtory of the title Sdta-Shdrata , — in 44 ser* 
India, ■voL i (1867). where, too, gat of 6550 amalilvih verses,— 
there is a genenl sketob of the and which appeared in the Benares 
contents ot the Habd-Bhdrsia it- (1869 ff.}, edited by Vecbsns 

seif ; see I. Sir., ii. 392. — It remains Rdina^trin. This work belongs 
further to mention the re-cast of probably to the iith century, sea 
the Mahd-Bhirata by Uio Jaina Z, D, M. O., xxrii. 1^0, 
^inaraobaudre^ whiohisestaiitunder 
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lines of kings. Here, howeyer, they come into' the most 
violent conflict, not only with, each other, but with chro- 
nology in general, so tliat their historical value in this 
respect is extremely small. Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called Upapm'dijas, in which the epic character has 
been thrust stdl more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite to the trout. Up to this time only 
one single Furdna, the Bhagavata-Furapa, has been pub- 
lished— ^the greater part of it at least — edited [and trans- 
lated] by Bumouf: but of the oidiers we have excellent 
notices in Wilson’s translation of the Vishnu-PuTana.^s 
As the second group of Epic Foetry we designated the 
K&vyas, which are ascribed to certain definite poets {kams)\ 
whereas the JtiMsas and Furapas are attributed to a my- 
thical personage, Yyasa, who is simply Ataaxevjj (Redac- 
tion) personified.* At the head of these poems stands the 
Rdmdya'na of Valmiki, whose name we found cited among 
the teachers of the Taittiriya-Pratiddkhya.-J- In respect of 
language, this work is closely related to the war-portion of 
the Memd-Bhdrata, although in individual- cases, where the 
poet display his full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
Its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date. In 


Ab also in the separate analy- 
aesofTarioas PuitEoas, now colleeted 
in Tol. i, of Wilson's Saas» on San- 
tifil Xittrature (ed. Boat, 1864). 
Above all,! we have here to mention, 
further, the minute acoounta given 
of the Fnidpaa by Aufrecht in hie 
iSibU, Cod. Same. BSil. BadL, pp. 
7-87. The Vith^u-Pardfa has been 
recently published at Bombay, with 
the commentary of Ratnagarbha- 
bhatta (1867) ; Wilaoii’e translation 
of it has been republuhed, edited by 
Fitaedward Hall in five vole. {1864- 
1870), with material additions and 
ooiraclione. There are now also 
several editiona of the Shdgavata- 
Pttrd^; amongst them, one with 
the comm, of dridhara^min (Bom- 
bay, i860). The Uirkaifdeya'Pa- 
rd^ boa been edited in the Bibl, 
/nditeby K. H. Banerjea (1855- 
1862); and the Jfpn~Pifrdifa is no^ 


appearing in the same aeries (begun 
IB70; osps. I-2I4 tliuB far). An 
impreaeion of the Kalhi-Purdfa ap- 
peared at Calcutta in 1873; and 
lithographed editions of the Liiga- 
Pmdifa (1858) and of portions uf the 
Pttdma, Sleanda, Gani^a, Brahma. 
voBinarUi, and other Fun^jaa have ap- 
peared at Bombay ; see I. Sir., a ii, 
24s fiv^oi ff. 

* The words kavi, in the sense of 

* singer, poet,’ and kdeya, in that of 

* song, poem,’ are repeatedly used in 
the Veda, but without any technical 
i^pUcation ; see VtSyas. SajyA. Spec., 
ii. 187 \frayt vai aidyd idvywip 
rXhandat, dat., viii. fi. 2. 4]. 

Whriher by-thia name we have 
to understand the same person is of 
coarse not certain, but considering 
the aingalarity of the name, it is at 
least not improbable. 
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regard to contents, on the contrarj, the difference between 
it and this portion of the Mahd-Bharata is an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponder- 
ates, and a number of well-defined personages are intro- 
duceid, to whom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and who were only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods. fBut in the BiinMi- 
yaijawe find ourselves from the very omset in the region 
of aOegOiy ; and we only move upon historical ground in 
80 far as the allego^ is applied to an histoiical fact, 
namely, to the spread of A^an civilisation towards the 
south, more especially to Ceylon. The char acters am net. 
real histori c figure s, but jaerely pe^onifi ciiGona n f cer t^ i p 
.oc<mr rencea anoTg^ationa. Sitd, in the first place, whose 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
her husband Mma, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
ia but the field-furrow, to which we find divine '‘honours, 
paid in the aonga of the ^ik, and still more in the Gpibya 
ritual She accordingly represents Aryan husbandry, 
which had to be protected by Eama — ^whom I regard as 
originally identical with Balardma " halabhrit,° ‘‘the 
plough-bearer,” though the two were afterwards separated 
— against the attacks of the predatoiy aborigines. These 
latter appear as demons and giants ; whereas those natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys, — a comparison which was doubt- 
less not exactly intended to be flattering, and which rests 
on the striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as com- 
pared with the Aryan race. Now this allegoiical form of 
the Bamdyana certainly indicates, d priori, that this poem 
is later than the war-part of the Mahi-Bhdrata; and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the historical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
each other in a similar relation. For the colonisation of 
Southern India could hardly begin imtil the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Aryans had been completed, and the feuds 
that arose there had been fought out It is not, however, 
altogether necessaiy to suppose the latter ; and the warfare 
at least which forms the basis of the Mahd-Bhilrata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditions of other 
Aryan tribes to the south. Whether it was really the Ko- 
jalas, as whose chief Edma appears in the Edmayai.ia, who 
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effected the colomsation of tbe south,* as stated in the 
poem; or whether the poet merely was a Ko^ala, who 
claimed this honour for his people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to ‘form a judg- 
ment. He actually represents Sita as the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the VidehM, a tribe contiguous to the 
Kolalas, and renowned for* his piety. The scanty know- 
ledge of South Indiajliapl^yed in ^ S^nfayana has bejm 
urged as proving itsTantiqu^^ince in the MaE 5 -Bhdrata 
this region appears as far more advanced in mvilisa^ 
tion, and as enjoying ample direct communication with 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things : either t hat the poet did not 
possess th e best ge og raphi cal knowledge; whereas many 
generations have woiked at the Maha-£harata, and made 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
by grouping roimd it as many elements as possible ; or 
else — and this is ‘the point I would particularly empha- 
sise — ^that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con- 
ditions, although familiar to him, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Edmfyana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the 
poetical creation, of one man. Gonsidei'ing the extent 
of the work, which now numbers some 24,000 Slohas, this 
is saying a great deal ; and before epic poetry could have 
attained to such a degree of perfection, it must already 
have pas sed throu gh m any phases of development.' !’ SSlh^ 


• It was by them also — ^by Bhagtra- 
tha, namely— that, according to the 
BdmityaQa, the mouths of the Gan- 
ges were discoTered. Properly, they 
were the Eastein rather than the 
Southern foreposts of the Aryans. 

Of these phases we hare pio- 
bahly traces in the grantha^ Siiu- 
krandtya^ [to thie Qoldstiielrer lu 
his Pdifini, p. 28, tidees exception, 
doubtless correctly; sea /. v, 
27], Yanuuabliiyalh Indrajananlyatt, 
mentioned by Pii^ini, iv. 3. 88 ; and 
in the Akh^nat and Chdnardiaa, 
wbioh,aceo:ding to Pd^iini, vi. 2. 103, 
are to be Tariously designated ac- 
cording to the diSerent points u{ the 


compass. The term Chiinardta still 
remains unintelligible to me ; eaa 
/. St; i. 153. (For the rest, os 
stated by the Calcutta scholiast, 
tbisrole, vi. 2 103, is not inter^ted 
in the Bb^shya of Fataipjali; it 
may possibly therefore not he Fd- 
^iDi’s at all, but posterior to the time 
of Fatamjali.) — The word grantka 
may hsTo reference either to the 
outward fastening (like the German 
H^t, Band) or to the inner compo- 
sition ; which of the two we have 
to suppose remains still nndeoided, 
but I am inclined to pronounce fot 
the former. [See above pp. 15, 99, 
iCj] 
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it is by no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the j^t: here, too, many parte are cer- 
tginlyjater additions; for example^^airthose portions in 
Edma i^ represented as. aiT incarnation of Vishnu, 
all the episodes in the first book, the , whole of the seventh 
'Bookie.' The poem was pt^lhally handed. down orally, 
ttnd was not fixed in writing until afteiw^ds, .precisely 
]ikft the MahA-Ehdrata ." But here we encounter the further 
peculiar <^umatance— *which has not yet been shown to 
apply, in the same way at all events, to the latter work — 
namely, that the text has come down to- us in several 
distinct recensions, which, while they agree for the most 
part as to contents, yet either follow a different an-ange- 
nqent, or else vary throughout, and often materially, in &e 
expression. This is hardly to be explained save on the 
theory that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in different localities. We possess a com-' 
plete edition of the text .by J}._Gorreaio, containing the 
so-called Bengali recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the second hook, the one published 
at Serainpor^ bv Carev and Marshman, the other at Bonn 
^ A. W von Scblfigcl - The manuscripts of the Berlin 
liWary contain, it wotild seem, & fourth recension.* 


* See my Catalogue of these MSS., 
pw 1 19. [Two complete editions of 
the text, with Rdma’s Commentaiy, 
have once appeared in India, tho 
one at Calcutta in 1859-.^, the 
Other at Bombay in 1859; respecting 
'the latter, eee my notice in. /. iSfr., 
ii. 235-245. Gorresio'e edition was 
oompleted by the appearance in 1867 
of the text, and In 1870 of the trans- 
lation, of the Uttara-kdtf 4 a. Hip- 
polyte Fanche's Fiench translation 
folluws Goiresio’e text, whereas 
Qrifflth’a metrical Hnglieb vereiou 
(Benaree^ 1870-74, in 5 vole.) fol- 
Iowa the Bombay edition. .In my 
Easay, UAer das Sdmdyatfam, 1870 
(an English translation of which ap- 
peared in the Indian Antiquary for 
1872, also separately at Bombay in 
1873), I have attempted to show 
that the modifleationa which the 
rtory of Rdma, as known to ns 


in its earliest shape in Buddhist 
legends, underwent in the hands of 
Vdlmlki, rest upon an acquaintance 
with the conceptions of the Trojan 
(^clc of legend; and I have like- 
wise endeavoured to determine more 
accurately the position of the work 
in literary hietory. The condaBion 
there arrived at is, that the date 
of its composition is to be placed 
towards the commencement of the 
Christian era, and at all events in 
an epoch when the operation of 
Greek influouce upon India had 
already set in. This mioited^ a re- 
joinder from Esshinath Trimhak 
Telang (1873), entitled. Was &e 
Bdmiya^ eoyied from' Htmer; os 
to which see /ad. -dnt., ii. 209, /, 
5 t.,xiii. 336, 480. The same wrijm 
ofterwaids, in the Ind, Ant., iii. 
124, 267, pointed out a half Boka 
which occun In 'the Yuddha-fri^a, 
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Between the Bam&ya^a and the renuuning Xavyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Mahd-Bhdrata 
and the extant Fiiianas. Towards filliug up this blank 
we might perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kavi language in the island of Bali,®^ most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindis to Java, whence they subsequently 
passed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kdvya literature was particularly flourishing; other* 
wise we could not well explain the peculiar use uiey have 
made of the terms kavi and kdvya. Of the surviving 
Kavyas, the most independent in character, and on that 
account ranking next to the Eamayana — passably pure, 
too, in respect of form — are two works * bearipg the name 
of Kalidasa, namely, the Raghu-yaiiia and the Kumd/ra- 
sairjhhava (both .extant in Kavi also). The other Kdvyas, 
on the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the Mahd-Bharata or the Samayana; and they are tdso 
plainly enough distinguished from the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition. ^This latter 
abandons more and more the epic domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descriptive field ; while the 
language is more and more overlaid with turgid bombast. 


and also.twice In Fataqijali’a Mahd- 
bbdahya. But the veree contnine a 
raere general reflection {etijivantam 
dnando niyraifi varAaiatad api), and 
need not therefore have been de- 
rived from the BdmdyaQa, In it- 
self, consequently, it proves nothing 
as to the priority of the poetn to 
Fatoqijali, and this all the less, as it 
is expressly cited by Ydlmthi lumsclE 
merely as a quotation. On this and 
some other kindred points see my 
letter in the Ind. Ant. iv. 247 ff. 

Friedericli, I. c., /. £(., ii. 
139 ff. The numerous traces which 
are contained in Fataipjsli’s Mabd- 
bliKshya of epic or narrstivo poems 
then actually extant, and which ap- 
pear in that work ns direct quota- 
tions therefrom, take us bock to a 
far earlier time ; see /. St, xiii. 

463 ff' 


* They have been edited by 
Btenxler, text with translation [and 
repeatedly in India since, with or 
without the commentary of Malli- 
nitba. To the seven books of the 
Kumifra-sAqibbavs, which were the 
only ones previously known, ten 
others have recently been added ; 
on the critical questions connected 
with these, see, e.p., Z. D. if. O., 
xxvii. 174-182 (1873). From the 
astrological data contained in both 
works, H. Jacobi bos shown, in tlie 
Ifonatiier. der £tH. Aead., 1873, P* 
556, that the date of their com- 
position cannot be placed earlier 
than about the middle of the 4tb 
century A.n. The Raghu-vaAla was 
most probably composed in honour 
of a Bhoja prince ; see my Essay on 
the Kitm. T(tp. Up., p. 279, I, Str., 
i. 312J. 
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until at length, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re« 
solves itself into a wretched jingle of words. A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet; while the subject has become a purely subordinate 
consideration, and merely serves as the material which 
enables him to display his expertness in manipulating the 
language.®*® 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama. The name 
for it is N&ialea, and the player is styled Na^a, literally 
‘ dancer.' Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
drama has developed out of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic representations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue. We find dancing repeatedly men- 
tioned in the songs of the Bik (a^., in i. 10. i, 92. 4, &c.), 
but with special lErequency in the Atharva-Saznhita and 
the Tajus,* though everywhere still under the roofc-form 

** Six of these artificial epics Mabit-Bbitrata, and, like the iVclc* 
are specially entitled itfakdltdvycu. daya, in 4 largta, which ib even 
These ore, in addition to the Jlcpkii- ascribed to K^Iiddsa (edited so long 
vania and Kiimdra-tmiihham: — ago as 1830 by Ferd. Benaiy), is 
(t) the Shafti-hbiya, in 22 largas, one of the most charaoteriati tally 
composed in ValabM under king artificial pieces ut this claaa of 
Sri-Dharasena (xzii. 35), in the Ctn poetry. All these works have been 
or 7th cent, therefore ; it deals with frequently published in India, and 
the story of Bdina, end written to them are to be added many 
with a special reference to grammar : other similar productions — Tlio 
(2) the Mdgha-ldvya Or Pritkrit poem Stla-iandha or Jtd- 

hadka of Hdgba, the son of Dattoka, vana-bcuuia, which relates to the 
in 22 sargas (Suprabhadera, grand- story of Rdma, and is reputed to 
father of the poet, is desoribed os be by Kdliddsa, also inerits special 
the minister of a king Ai-Dliarma- mention here. Of this Paul Qold- 
odbha), and (3) the Kirdtdrjuntya echmidt has already published two 
ofShdraviiin 18 saigas,— both prior chapters (Qottingen, 1873); andSieg- 
to Haliyudha (end of the lOth fried Qoldscbmidt is engaged on on 
cent.), see I. St., Tiii. 193, ms, edition of the entire text, 

196: (4) the Naistaihiya of Sri- *WithTSnoaskinda of musical so. 
Barsha, in 22 targat, of the I2lb companiment, according to the Vbn. 
eentl (see Btthler in the joitmoZ Baiph. zxx., where we meet with, 
Botdbay Br. B. A. S, x, 35). The quite a number of musicians and 
RAghemayd^aiAya of Baviifija, dancers, as well as with the nama 
in any case • later than the loth i^ailfishn itself which, at a later 
oent. (see J, Sir., i. 371), enjoys a time, at all events, belongs spaoially 
high esteem; it handles, in the to actors; see I. Sir., i. 76, 83. 
self-same words, at once the etory According to the scholium on Kdty,, 
of the Bitmi^ana ^and that of the xxii. 4. 3, by thov “trityagagacya 
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v/rit. The prdkritized form iMi occuis for the first time 
in Pai^ini, who, besides, informs ns of the existence of dis- 
tinct Nata-siitras,* or manuals for the use of nafos, one of 
which was attributed to ^ilalim and another to KrifdSva, 
their adherents being styled Sailalinas and Kri^a^vinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, in the patronymic l§ailali, which occurs in 
the. thirteenth /cdruKec of the datapatha-Brahmana; and it 
may also, pCThaps, be connected with the words Sailiisha 
and KuSilava, both of which denote ‘actor’ (?).-|*- The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surprising one in 
this connection, being otherwise only known to us as the 
name of one of the old heroes who belong in common to 
the Hindiis and the Parsf3.J: Beyond this allusion we 
have no vestige of either of these works. F^pini further 
cites § the word mAtywni in the sense of ‘naidauSm dharrm 
dmndyo vd.’ In both cases, we have probably to under- 
stand by the term the art of dancing, and not dramatic 
art. — It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modem drama in the 
hliddle Ages, out of religious solemnities and spectacles 
(so-called ‘mysteries'), and also that dancing originally 
subserved religious purposes. But in support of this latter 
assumption, 1 have hot met with one smgle instance in 
the Srauta- or Grihya-SAtras with which I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have only a very super- 


ye tampddayeyui," as tbe text lias 
it, we have to uudci stand specially 
teachers of dancing, music, and 
Binging. “ In the man who dancee 
and singe, women take delight,” 
^at., iii. 2, 4. 6. 

• The two rules in question, iv. 
3. no. III, according to the Cal- 
cutta scholiast, are not explained in 
the Bhtisliya of Fatamjaii ; possibly, 
therefore, they may not be Fduaini’s 
at ail, but posterior, to the time of 
Pataquali. [The Saildlino nafdh 
are mentioned in the Bhitshya to iv. 
2. 66; in the Anupada-sCtia, the 
/Saildlinah are cited as a ritual 
school ; see I. St., xiii. 429.] 

+ These teims are probably de- 
rived from ilia, and refer to tho 


oorrupt, loose morals of those sc 
designated,; and the same must 
apply to Sillila, if this be- a cog- 
nate word. The derivation from 
Ku£a and Lava, tbe two sons of 
Bdma, at tbe beginning of the 
Bdmijana, has manifeetly been in- 
vented in order to escape tho odium 
of the name ' liu-illava.' 

$ Ought we here to understand 
tho name literally, as, perbaps, a 
kind of mocking epithet to express 
poverty, with at the same time, 
possibly, a direct ironical reference 
to the renowned Kfif^vt^ of old?t 
§ iv. 3. 129 : this rule^ also, is not 
explained iu the Bbifebya; perhaps 
therefore it ie not Fovini’s, but 
later than Fataipjali- 
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fidalHoiowledge).^ The i^ligious significance of daUdng 
is thus, for the older period at least, still questionable ; 
and since it is from dancing that the drama has evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with religious 
solemnities and spectacles becomes doubtful also. Besides, 
there is the fact that it is predsely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life ; while the most 
modem, on the contnuy, almost exclusively serve religious 
purposes. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing * and 
of the drama at religions solemnities was only the growth of 
a later age.^*^ This does not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals which 
were liow and then celebrated by princes ; but only that 
it did not itself constitute part of the sacred rite or reli- 
gions ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals; The name applied to the stage-manageiin 
the dramas themselves, ' Sdtra-dhdra,’ is referred, and no 


** Evan now I am acquainted 
with but liUIe from tbese aounea 
bearing on tfaia point. . Amongst 
other thin^ at 'the pUtiiMdka -we 
.find dancTng, music, and song, 
Which represent the three forms 
of Hlpa or art (Sdakb. Br. zg. 5], 
pracribed for the whole day, 
Kdty., zi. 3. II. But a SadbOia 
night not participate in any each 
performance, either actirely or 
paaaiTely, Pdr. ii. 7. On the day 
weoeding the departure of a bride, 
four or eight married women (an- 
widow^) performed a dance in her 
honae, Sdlmb. G|i. i, 1 1, 

. • It ia known in the Megha-dCta, 
V. 35. 36. 

““ Through the unexpected light 
shed by the MahdbliiiiiUya-of Fataip- 
jali on the then flottriehing' condi-> 
tion of theatrical repreeentation, 
thia 'queetlon haa recently taken a 
form terj farourable to &e Tiew of 
which liuaen ia the principal ex- 
Mnenh nnd which regatde the 
drama as having' oripnated in re- 
ligioiu speotaolea reaembling «ur 
n^teries. ^e parrionlan there 
given regarding the performance of 


a Kaitavaclha and Valibandha by rc- 
oalled AittiAikaa— (oomp.perbaps tli^ 
taubhUaa in Hdnlvail, 151, &ough' 
these are explained as indmjdlihai, 
‘jEipJers,’of. soi/irz, tobhanagaraia, 
I. St., iii. I5j) — lead us directly to 
this conclusion ; see I. St., xiii. 354, 
487 ff. •• But between the dramatic 
reprcBentatione known in the Bhd- 
ahyo, which bear more or less the 
character of religious festival-plays, 
and the earliest real dramas that 
have actually come down to us, ue 
must of course euppoae a very con- 
eiderable interval of time, during 
which the drama gradually rose to 
the degree of perfection exhibited 
in these extant pieces ; and hers I 
am still disposed to assign a certain 
influence to the witnessing of Greek 
play& The Indian drama, after 
having acquitted itself brilliantly in 
the most varied fielde — notably too 
as a drama of oivil life — finally re- 
verted in its closing pbasea to essen- 
tially the same olsos of subjects with 
which it had started— to representa- 
tions from the story of the gods.”— 
im., pp. 491, 492. 
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doubt rightly, to the original sense of ‘ (measuring)' line- 
holder/ ‘carpenter;’* since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the architect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of 4 he buildings for the recep- 
tion of those taking part in the sacrifice, like\ 7 ise to con- 
duct the various arrangements that were to serve for their 
amusement.* (See Lassen, 1 . AK., ir. 503.) Whether the 
na^os and mentioned on such occasions are to be 

understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful; but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter are 
intended, I hold in the meantime to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word ; and it is only where the two appear 
together (e.^., in Bdmdy. i 12. 7 Gorr.) that nata has cer- 
tajnly to be taken in the sense of * actor.’ - Buddhist legend 
seems, indeed, in one instance — ^in the story of the life of 
Maudgalyayana and Upatishya, two disciples of Buddha — 
to refer to the representatioii of dramas in the presence of 
these individuals.'f* But here a question at once-arises as 
to the age of the work in which this reference occurs ; this 
is the main point to be settled before we can base 'any 
conclusion upon it. Lassen, it is true, says that “ in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of plays is spoken 
of as something usual;” but the sole authority he adduces 
is the passage from the Dulva indicated in the note. The 
Dulva, however, that is, the Yinaya-Fitaka, cannot, as is 
well known, be classed amongst the “ oldest Buddhistic 
writings ; ” it contains pieces of widely, different dates, in 
part, tqo, of extremely questionable antiquity. In the 
LaUta-Yistara, apropos of the testing of Buddha in the 


* And tberefore bns probablf tbeir motual addresses after tbo 
nothiug to do with the Nafa-sCtras shows are over.” By ‘Bpeclacle’ 
mentioned above I For another ap- must we here necessarily understand 
pVication ot the'word by the Bud- 'dramatic spectacie, drama' 1 i 
dhicts, cee Lassen, I, AK., ii. 8l. [Precisely the same thing applies to 
0{ a msiionette theatre, at all the word VtsAha, which properly 
events^ we most not think, thongh only signifiea ‘merrymaking’ in the 
the Javanese puppet-shows might Sattea of the Bontheni Buddliists, 
tempt us to do BO. where the witnessing of such ex- 

f Csoma ECrSd, who gives an hibitions (vbtUa-d^sana) is men- 
account of ^is in As. As. xx. 50, tinned among the leproBehes direct- 
uses these phrasee : * * They meet on ed by Bbagavant against the worldly 
the oocBsion of a festival at BAja- ways of the Brahmans; see Bur- 
griha : . . . their behaviour daring nouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 465 ; 
the several exhibiliana of spectadu — > 1 . St., iii 152-154-] 
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various arts and sciences (Foucaux, p. 1 50), mus^ 

undou'btedly, be taken in the sense of ‘ mimetic art’-^nd 
so Foucauz translates it; but this does not suppose the 
ezistqpce of distinct dramas. TJie date, moreover, of this 
particular work is by no means to be regarded as settled ; 
and, in any case, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weight whatever. 

With respect, now, to the surviving dramas, it has 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, the 
Mrichha^tl and KAUdasa’s pieces, to the first century B.C.; 
while the pieces next following — those of Bhavabhuti — 
belong to a time so late as the eighth oentuiy a.d. Be- 
tween KAUdAsa and Bhavabhiiti there would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nine centuries — a period from which, 
according to this view, not one single work of this class bas 
come down to us. Now this is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable ; and were it so, then surely at the very 
le^ there ought to be discernible in the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very different spirit, a very different man- 
ner of treatment, from that exhibited in their predecessors 
of an age eight or nine hundred years earlier.* But this 
is by no means the case ; and thus we are compelled at 
once to reject this pretended tradition, and to refer those 
Boi-disant older pieces to pretty much the same period as 
those of Bhavabhdti. Moreover, when we come to examine 
the matter more closely, we find that, so far as KAlidAsa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnish any 
gijound whatever for the view hitherto accepted : we only 
find that the tradition has been radically 'misused. The 
tradition is to the effect that KAlidAsa lived at the court 
of VikramAditya, and it is contained in a memorial verse 
which says that Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amarasihh^ 
Safiku, VetAlahhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Varahami- 
hira, and VaroEuoM'f' were the 'nine gems’ ol VikTama’s 


* I have here copied Holtsmann’a 
words, refemng to Amara, In bis 
ezoellant little treatise, Ueber den 
grUAUAen Urtvnxng dee indiaehen 
Thierhreieet, Kansmne, 1841, p. 26. 

t This is obvionsir the Vriraoba 
who is mentioned by tbeBmduetdnl 
Ohruniclcr ns the author of Uie Vi- 


kroma-charitra* (/outii. Aii<U. ttai, 
1844, p. 356). [This recension- 
ascribed to Vararuebi — of the SiA- 
fadsBas-dTdtriftiikd ie actually oz- 
tent ; see Aufrecht, Oat. ef San A. 
MSS. Ltbr. Trin. CM. Oamb., p. II, 
and Westergaard, Catei. CoiA. Or. 
BibL Reg. Bauniemit, p. 100 1 
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conit. Now it is upon this one Terse>~a mere wuif and 
stray, that has comO, like Schiller^s ‘MSdchen aus der 
Fremde,’ from nobody knows where,* * * § and which is, in any 
case, of the most questionable anthorily — ^that the asanmp* 
tion' rests that Kdliddsa flourished in the year 56 B.o. I 
For people were not satisfied with hastily accepting as 
genuine coin the -tradition here presented — and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they at the same time impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the verse embody- 
ing itf — they at once rushed to the conclusion that the 
Vikrama here named must be thA Vikramaditya, whose era, 
still current in our own day, commences with the year 56 
ao. But then, we know of a good many different Vikramas 
and Vikramadityas : J and, besides, a tradition which is 
found in some modem works, § and which ought surely, in 
the first instance, (to hare been shown to be baseless before 
UnyaUch conclusion- was adopted, states expressly (whether 
correctly or not is a question by itself) that king Bhqja, 
the ruler of Mdlava, who dwelt at Dhdrd and TJjjayini, was 
the Yikrama at whose court the ‘ nine gems ’ flourished ; 
and, according to an inscription, |i this king Bhoja lived 


* It is alleged to bj taken fiom 
the Yikrania-charitra ; but Roth, in 
bis analrsiB of this -work in the Jovm. 
A*iat., Octob. 1845, P- ff’i ^ 7 ^ 
nothing of it, [And in fact it occurs 
neither theie nor in any of the other 
recensions of the Sinhdsaca-dvdtriA- 
£ikd to wb;ch 1 have access. It i^ 
however, found embodied both in 
-the Jyotirvid-libbartogs, of about the 
sixteenth centaqr (22. 10^ eee Z. D, 
if. Q; zxii. 723, 1868), and in n 
Singhalese MS. of the so-called 
Kavaratiia (with Singhalese com- 
mentary) cited in Westergaard's 
Caial; Codd. Or. Biil. Beg. Faun., 
p. 14 (1846).] 

■t Partly on erroneoiu gronnda. 
It was asserted, namely, that the 
word Ghatakarporain the verse was 
only the name of, a work, not of a 
person : ,tbis, however, is not the 
-cas^ 08 seveial poeme^' besides, are 
found ascribed to him. 

‘Sun of might’ is quite e 
general title, and not a name. 

§ See, for instance, aho Haeber- 


lin’s Banttfit Anthology, pp. 483, 
484. 

n See Lassen, Zeiioeh. JUr die 
Kundc da Xorg., vii. 294 ff. ; Colo- 
brooke, it 462. According to Roin- 
Bud in the Joum. Aaietl., Sept, 1S44, 
p. 250, Bhoja is menUoned some 
years earlier hy Albirdni, who wrote 
in A.P. 1031, as bis contemporary ; 
and Otbi alludes to him earlier still, 
in A.D. 1018, as then reigning ; see 
Reinaud, Xim. tur Vlnde, p. 261, 
According to a later Hindustdni 
chronicler, be lived 542 years after 
Vikramdditya (reo Journ. Asiat. 
Mai, p. 354), which would 

make the date of the latter about 
A.D. 476. Upon what this vei y pre- 
eise statement rests is iiiifortiinately 
uncertain ; the Vikrama-chsTitTa 
does not fix in this definite way the 
iuferval of time between Bboja and 
VikTsma. Both, at all events, in 
hie analysis of tho work {Joum. 
Aliat., Sept, 1854, p. 281) merely 
Biw», "bien des anniet aprls {la mart 
de Vifravuiditya) Bhoja panint au 
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about 1040-1090 A.D. On the other hand, there exiets no 
positive ground whatever for the opinion that the Yikrama 
of the verse is the Yikramaditya whose era begihs'in b.g. 
56. Nay, the case is stronger still; for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence * to show 
whether the era of Yikmmdditya dates from the year of 
his birth, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in fine, it may not have been simply 
introd/aced by him for astronomical reasons ! -]* “To assign 
him to the first year of his era might be quite as great .a 
mistalre as we should commit in placing Fope Gregory 
XIll. in the year one of the Gregorian Calendar, or even 
Julius Caesar in the first year of the Julian period to which 
his name has been given, in the year 4713 B.C.*’ (Holtz- 
mann, op. eit., p. 19). 


noutertHn pouvoir." [The text ha« 
Rimpl;: “iahtlni variAd^i gatdni." 
Kor does any definite atatement of 
the kind ocour in any of the rarious 
other recensions of the SiAhdssna- 
dvAtriMikd, although a etnuidergMe 
inteml is here regnlariji nasumcd 
to have elapsed between the riile of 
Vikrsma at Avanti and that of Bhoja 
at Dbdid.]. — To suppose two Bhojas, 
as Rsinaud does, t, e., tad' Him. «ur 
Clnde, pp. 113 , 114 , is altogether 
arbitraiyr W e mi^t determine the 
unoertain date ef VikTamdditya by 
the nartaiin date of Bhoje, but we 
eanuhtrevenethe process, tniedate 
3044 of Yudbishthira’s era is, /, At., 
^ fn P. 3571 assigned to the aceas- 
eion of Yikramdditya ; but it does 
not appear whether this is the actual 
tradition of the Hindustdnl ohroni- 
oler, or merely an addition on the 
part of the translator, Bren in the 
former case, it would still only prove 
that the ehronioler, or the tiMitlon 
he followed, mixed Up tfie eommon 
assertion as to the date of Vildrams 
with the special statement above 
referred to. [To the statements 
of the Hindustdnl ehronioler, Mir 
Oher i Ali Afoos, no great import 
tance, probably, need be attaidied. 
They rest substantially on the recen- 
sion attributed to Varorudii of the 


Sifthdsana-dvdtrififiikd, whioh, how- 
ever, in the MS. before me (Trin. 
Cull., Camb.), yields no definite 
chronological data. — After al^ 
the^asaumption 'of several Bhojas 
has since turned out to he fully 
warranted; see, eg,, Bdjendrahila 
Hitra in Joum. A. S. Beng. 1863, 
p. 91 ff., and niy /. Str , i. 312.] 

* See Colebrooke, ii. 475 ; Liisacn, 
/. AK., ii- 49> 5 °- 398 ! Keinaud, 
Mini, tar I'/nde, pp. 68 ff, 79 V- ; 
Bertrand in the joum. Asiat., Mai, 

i 844 iP. 3 S 7 - . , . . , 

T We first meet with it m the 
astronomer Vardha-Mihira in the 
fifth or sixth century, though even 
this ie not altogether certain, and, as 
in the case of Brahmagupta in the 
seventh oentuiy, it might possibly 
be the era of Sdlivdbana (beg. a.d. 
78). Lassen does, in fact, siipposo 
the latter (/. AK., i. J08), but see 
Cvlebrooke, ii. 475. — Albii^nl gives 

g artionlars (v. Reinaud,. 7 <>um. Asiat, 
ept. 1844, pp. 28^84) as to the 
origin of the Saka era ; but regard- 
ing the basis of the Sagmtt era of 
Vikrama he does not enlarge. [Even 
yet these two questions, which are 
of such capital importance for Indian 
chronology, are in an altogether 
unsatisfactory state. According to 
Kern, Introd. to his edition of the 
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The dramas of Kalidasa — that one of the 'nine gems' mth 
whom we are here more immediately concerned — furnish 
in their contents nothing that directly enables us to 
determine their date. Still, the mention of the Greek 
female slaves in attendance upon the king points at least 
to a time not especially early ; while the form in which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not unfiequently coinciding with the present 
form of these vernaculars, brings us down to a period at 
any rate several centuries after Christ. But whether the 
tradition is right in placing Kalidasa at the court of Bhoja 
in the middle of the eleventh century appears to me very 
questionable ; for this reason in particular, that it assigns 
to the same court other poets also, whose works, compared 
udth those of KdUddsa, are so bad, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later st^e than his — ^for example, 
Ddmodara Midra, author of the Hanuman-ndtaka. More- 
Over, Kdliddsa has allotted to him such a large number of 
works, in part too of wholly diverse character, that we 
cannot but admit the existence .of several authors of this 
name ; and, in point of fact, it is a name that has continued 
in constant use down to the present time. Kay, one even 
of the three dramas that are ascribed to Kdliddsa would 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author from 


Bfibat-Saiiiliitit o{ Variba-Mibira, 
5 ff. (1866), the use of the so-called 
S'aQivat'eia is not demonstrable for 
early times at all, Tvbile astronomers 
on); begin to employ it after the 
year lOCX} or so. According to 
Weetoignard, Om de inditie Kyter- 
hovue (1867), p. 164, the grant of 
Usntidurga, dated Spiji 675, Saijivat 
81 1 (a.D. 754), ie the earjiest certain 
ioelauce of ite occurrence ; see also 
Uumell, Stem, of South. Ind. Pal., p. 
55. Others^ on the contrary, bays 
no hesitatioo in at once referring^ 
vbetever poasible, every Sufpval- or 
iSsipvatntre-dated inscription to the 
era. Thue^ e.y., Cunning- 
ham in hie Arehoeol. Survey of India, 
iii. 31, 39, directly aseigne an in- 
scription dated Sayat. $ to the year 
S.C. 52 ; Dowson, too, bae recently 


taken the eame view, J. X. A. S., viL 
382 (1875). Acoording to Eggehug 
(TrUbner’e Amer. and Or. Lit. Sec., 
special number, 1875, p. 38), one of 
tbo inscriptiune found in Sir Walter 
Slliot’e copiee of grants dates os 
far back os the year SaJxt 169 (A.D. 
247). Burnell, however, declares it 
to be a forgery of tbe toiitb century. 
Fergueson, too. On the iSaha, Saip- 
vat, and Oupta Erac, pp. 11-16, la 
of opinion that tbe so-c^ed eaipvat 
era goes no farther back than tbe 
tenth century. For tbe present, 
therefore, unfortunately, where 
there ia notbing'else to guide us, it 
mustgenerallyremain an open ques- 
tion which era we have to do with 
in a partioular inscription, and what 
date consequently the inscription 
bearB.l 
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the other two,“' And this view is further favoured by 
the circumstance, that in the introduction to this play 
Dhavaka, Saomilla, and Faviputra are named as the 
poet’s predecessors; Dhavaka being the name of a poet 
who hourished contemporaneously with king ^ri-Haraha 
of Kashmir, .that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beginniug of the twelfth century a.d.®“ There may, it is 


In the introduction to my 
tronslation o£ 'this drama, the Md- 
lavihdgnimiira, 1 have apeciaUy ez' 
amined not only the question of its 
nnulnoneas, hut also that of tho 
date of Edliddsa. I'he result ar* 
rived at is, in the hrst place, that 
this drama also really belongs to 
him, — and in this view Shaukar 
Pa^it, in his edition of the play 
(Bombay, 1869], eoneuia. As to 
the second point, internal evidence, 
partly derived from the language, 
partly connected with the phase of 
civilisation presented to us, leads 
me to assign the composition of 
Kdliddsa’e three dramas to a period 
from the second to the fourth een- 
tuiy of our era, the period of the 
Oupta princes, Chaiidragupta, &c., 
"whose reigns correspond best to 
the legendary tradition of the glory 
of V&rama, end may perhaps be 
gathered up in it in one single focus.” 
Lassen has ezpressed himself to 
essentially the Same effect (/. AK., 
ii. 457, 1158-1160) ; see siso /. St., 
ii. 148, 415-417. Kern, however, 
with special reference to the tradi- 
tion which regards Kiilidiiaa and 
Vardha-Hihira as contemporaries, 
has, in his preface to Vardha’a 
Bpihat-Saiphitd, p. 20, declared 
himself in favour of referring the 
* nine gems ' to the first half of the 
sixth century A.D. Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrological data in 
the Eumdntwqibhava and Baglin- 
vafifa, Jacolfi comes to the con- 
clneion (ilTonatoSer. do* Btrl, A sad, 
1873, p. 556) that the author of 
these two poems cannot have lived 
before about A.D. 350 ; but here, of 
course, the preliminary question 
remains whether he is to he identi- 


fied with the dramatist, Shankar 
Pap^it, in Triibner’s Am. and Or. 
Lit. See., 1875; special No., p, 35, 
assumes this, and fixes Kdliddaa’s 
date as at all events prior to the 
middle of the eighth century. For 
a definite chronological detail which 
is perhaps furnished by the Megha- 
ddta, see note 219 below. By 
the Southern Buddhists Efilidiiw 
ia placed in the sixth century ; 
Knighton, .Buf. of Ceylon, loj ; 
Z. D. M.Q., xxii. 730. With modern 
astronomers, ths idea of a triad of 
authors of this name is so fixed, 
that they even employ the term 
Eilidiisa to denote the number 3 ; 
see Z. D. tf- O., zxii. 713. 

The date of Sii-Harsba, of 
whom Dhiivaka is stated in tbs 
Eivya-prakifa to have been the 
protegd — Kashmir is not here in 
question — ^has since been fixed by 
Hall (Introd. to the Vdsavadatbl) 
for the seventh century, rather. 
Hall, moreover, qiiestions the exis- 
tence of HbiViika altogether (p, 17), 
and is of opinion that be "never 
enjoyed any more eubstantial 
existence than that of a v.ariaus 
reading.” — This conjecture of Hall’s 
as to the name of the author of the 
Batnilvali, in which Biihler also 
concurred, has since been brilliantly 
verified. AccordmgtoBiibler’a letter 
from Srloagara (pnhi. in Z St., xiv. 
402 ff.), ail the Kashmir MSS. of 
the Kitvya-prakdja read, in the pas- 
sage in question, Bdpo, not Hhfi- 
vaka, the latter name being alto- 
gether unknown to the Fap(iits 
there : " As Mammafa was a nativs 
of Kashmir, this reading is nn- 
donbtedly tlie correct one.” — Comft 
note 218 below. 
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true, ^ve been more Dhd.vakas than one ; another MS., 
moreover, reads Bhdsaka;^ and besides, tJiese introduc- 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions. In the case of 
the Mriohhakati at least, this would' appear to her cer- 
tain, as the poet’a own death is there intimated.* This 
l^t-mentioned drama, the Mrichhakati — whose author, 
SiidraJra, is, according to Wilson, placed by tradition raior 
to Vikramaditya®^* (i.«., the same Vihrama at vmose 
court the 'nine gems' floirrished ?)-— cannot in any case 
have been written before the second century A.D. For it 
makes use of the word lulniahi as the name of a coin;t 
and this term, according to Wilson (Ariana Antigua, p. 
364), is borrowed from the coins of Kanerki, a kin g who, 
by the evidence of these coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 A.D. (Lassen, AK., ii. 413). But 
a date long subsequent to tins will have tp be assigned to 
to the Mrichhakati, since the vernacular dialects it intro- 
duces appear in a most barb^ous condition. Besides, we 
meet with' the very same' flourishing state of 'Buddhism 
which is here revealed in one of the dramas of Bhava- 
bhiiti, a poet whose fate is fixed with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century A.D. The Eamayapa and the war- 
part of the Mahd-Bhardla must, to judge from the use 


whom Cfa^ankya is to destroy. To 
Vikramiditya, on the other band, 
is assigned the date Kali 4000, I'.e., 
A.D. 899 (I) ; see the text in Uva- 
rachandra 'Vidyisigara'B Marriage 
of Hindoo ’Widom, p. 63 (Calc. 
1856), and in my Essay on the 
BimAyanOr-p. 43. 

f According to tim Vi^vo-ltoslia, 
quoted by Mabidhara to VAj. Saiph. 
25. 9, it ’ is A synonym of rii^m 
(= rupee !). 'f’Ajnavalkya (sea 
StcDslcr, lutrod., p. zi.) and Vyid. 
dbo-Gautoma (see Dattaka UimAAsA, 
p. 34) are also acquainted with 
nd^ha in the sense of 'coin.' 
[Both Lassen, I. AK., ii. 575, and 
Muller, 4 . S, L., p. 331, dispute 
the coucIusiouB drawu from the 
ocourrenes of the word nd^nia, but 
I cannot be persuaded of the cogency 
of their objections.] 


The passage exhibits a great 
numberof various readings; seeHaag;, 
Texteekritik «. ErUdrwfg »oA 
Kdliddsa't JHilavikdgnimU)'a{liji), 
pp. 7, 8. Hall, A c.,. prefers' the 
readings Bh haka. Bdmda. Sud~8au- 
mila; Haag, on the contrary, Bhata, 
Saumilla, Kgjdputra, In BAna's 
Haralia - cliai'ita, Introd., v, 15, 
BbAs<a is landed on account of his 
dramas : indeed, his name is even 
put before that of KAlidAsa. 

* Unices SAdlaika-iAja, the re- 
puted ailtber, simply was the pat^n 
of the poet ? It is quite a common 
thing in India for tho actual author 
to substitute the name of his patron 
for his own. 

In a prophetic chapter of the 
Skanda-PurApa, fur instance, he is 
placed in tho year Kali 3290 (is., 
A.D. 189), but at the same time only 
.wenty years before the Nandas 
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jaiade of their heroes in the Miichhakatf, already bore 
heen favourite reading at the time when it was composed ; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figures of the present Purdijas, wo may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these works were not yet 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Purdpas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
in the older works of the same name.* The'' two remain' 
ing dramas of Bhavabhdti, and the ^hole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic, tradition of the 
Bdmdyapa and Mahd-Bharata, or else to the history of 
Krishpa; and the later the pieces are, th&more do thdy 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries* of the Middle 
The comedies, which, together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of ci^ life, form of course an excep- 
tion to this. A peculiar class of dramas are the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systems appear as 
the dramatis pe/rsotuB. One very special peculiarity of the 
TTin dit drama is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speaking, not in Sanjskiit, 
but in the popular dialects. This feature is of great 
importance for the criticism of the individual pieces ; 
the conclusions resultihg from it have already been ad- 
verted to in the course of the discussion. 


* BeaideB, the slaving of Sumbbs 
end BUambha by Devi, which forma 
the eubject of the Deri-Uilhittmya, 
▼.-X., in the Mdrka^^.Puni^, ta 
referred to in the Miichbakatl, p. 
105.aa (ed. Stenzlor). — Whether, Ara. 
104.18, Kamfaka is to be referred 
to the jiickal of this namo in the 
FaKchatantra ia uncertain. — At 
page 126.9 Stenzier reade g<Ulalil-a, 
but Wilson (Hindu Tktatre, i. 134) 
reads mattoibh and condden it not 
impoaaible that by it- wo liave to 
nnderatand the Anbio mdUkl—la 
regard to the atato of maitnen de- 
picted, the UfiehbakaU ia oldeely 
related to the Daja-knmdra, al- 
thongh the latiffi work, written in 
the eleventh centnry [rather in the 
drith, nee below, p. 213], belongn 


certainly to a later stage. Ought 
the ^ddraka who ia mentioned in 
this work, p. llS, ed. Wilson, to be 
identified, perhaps, with the reputed 
author of the Myiclihakati I 

For example, from the rela- 
tion in which tlie FrtCkrit of the 
aeveral existing recensions of the 
dnkuntald stands to the rules of 
the I’nikyit grammarian Varamohi, 
Fisebel has drawn special arguments 
in support of the view odvoeated by 
him in conjunction with Stenaler, 
that of these recensions the Bengdll 
one ia the moat ancient ; see Kuhn's 
BdtrSgt tar vergl. SfraAfonA,, 
viii. 129 ff. (-1874), and niy observa- 
tions on the subject in I, St., xiv. 

35 ft 




POSSIBLE GEEEK INFLUENCE ON DRAMA. aOf 

the foregoing exposition it appears that the drama 
meets us in an alrea(^ finished form, and with its best pro- 
ductions. In almost all the prologues, too, the several 
works are represented as new, in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets ; hut of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant has been preserved.^^ Oonseqhently the conjecture 
that it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Bactiia, in 
the Fanj&b, and in Gujardt (for so far, did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindi! faculty of 
imitation, and so gave birth to the Indian drama, does not 
in the meantime admit of direct verification. But its his- 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeniable, especially as 
the older dramas nearly aU belong to the west of India. 
No internal connection, however, with the Greek drama 
exists.^ The fact, again, that no dramas are found either 


Saa Cowall ia /. St., y. 475 ; 
and as to tho Kanaa-vadlia and Vali- 
bandha, tha note on p. igS above. 

Cf. tba Introduotion to mj 
tr.inslation of the lldlavikd, p. zlvii., 
and the remarks on Yamai&d in Z. 
J). M. Q., xir. 269 : also I, St., xiii. 
492. 

leading work on the In- 
dian &amaa is still Wilson’s iSeref^ 
Sptoimtnt yf tba Theatre of At Bin- 
due, 183s*, 1871*. Tha number of 
dramas that have been published in 
India ia already very considerable, 
and is constantly being increased. 
Foremost amongst them still reiiioin: 
— tho Mficibakafifxl of Sddroka, the 
three dramas of Kdliddsa {Sakantald, 
Vrvaii, and Mdlanikd), BbavabhCti's 
three {Mdlatt-rnddhava, Mdhd.rira- 
eharilra, and t/cfara-rdmo-c/tai ifra); 
— thaifaCndvaff of King Srl-Hsisba- 
deva, composed, aocording to Wil- 
son’s vierr, in the twelfth century, 
and that not by the king himself, 
but by the poetPbitvaks, who lived 
at his conri^ but according to Hall, 
by the poetBdpa In the beginning of 
the seventh century ; see Hall, In- 
trodnction to the vdsavadattil, p. 
15 ffi (of. note 212 above), I. Sir., i. 


356), Lit. Cent. SL, 1872, p. 614 s— 
the Ndgdnanda, a Biiddhistio sen- 
sational piece ascribed to the same 
royal author, but considered by 
Cowall to belong to Dbilvaka (see, 
however, my notice of Boyd’s trans- 
lation in Lit. O. B., 1872, p. 615} ; — 
the yeiAmifbdra of Bhat^a-nliiil. 
yaps, a piece pervaded by the colour- 
ing of the Kpsbpa sect, written, 
according to Grill, who edited it in 
1871, in the sixth, and in any coso 
earlier than the tenth century (see 
Lit, O. B, 1872, p. 6 i 2); — tl 
YiddhoFidlahboAjM of Bija-Sekbu 
ra, probably prior to the tei 
oeiitiiiy (see /. Sir,, i. 313) j — > 
MvLdrd.rdkthata, of Vii&uodatta, a 
piece of political intrigue, of about 
the twelfth century ; and lastly, the 
Prabodha-Aandrodaya of Kfishpa- 
mitra, which dateet according to 
Qoldstucker, from the end of the 
same century. — Two of Kdliddsa's 
dramas, the ^akuntald and Urys^l, 
cure each extant in several recensions, 
evidently in oonseqnence -of their 
having enjoyed a very special popu- 
larity, Bince the appearance of 
Rebel’s pamphlet, Ve Kdliddeaa 
Satuniali Becensitmibut (Breslau, 
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in the litaratara of the Hindiis, who emigrated to the 
island of Java about the year 500 A.D. (and thence subse- 
quently to ^ali), or among the Kbetan translations, is per- 
haps io be explained, in the former case, by the circumstance 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe- 
cially cultivated (?). But in. the case of the Tibetans the 
&ct is more surprising, as the Meghadiita of KdUdasa and 
other similar works are found among their translations. 
The Lyrical branch of- Sanskrit poetry divides itself 
according to its subject, into the Beligious and the Erotic 
Lyric. With respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of the Athar^m-Saiphita, that the hymns of 
this collection are no longer the expression of direct reli- 
gious emotion, but are rather to be looked upon as the 
Utterance of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that in part they bear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations. This same character is found 
mthf uUy preserved in the later religious lyrics, throughout 
the Epic, the Furduds, and the XJpanishads, wherever 

K ^ers of the sort o.ccur ; and it has finally, within the 
few centuries, found its classical expression in the 
Tantra literature. It is in particular by the heaping up of 
titlra under which the several deities are invoked that 
'their favour is tbought to be won; and the 'thousand- 
■name-prayers ’ form quite a special class by themselves.^ 
To this category belong also the prayers in amulet-form,^ 
to which a prodigious virtue is ascribed, and which enjoy 
the Vety highest repute even in the present day. Besides 
-these, we also meet with prayers, to Siva -j- especially, which 


1870), in wltich he contends, .with 
great oonfidence, for the greater aa- 
thentioity of the so-called Bengali 
reeensioD, the questions connected 
herewith have entered upon anew 
stage. See a full diacossion of this 
topio. in /. A., ur. x6l ft 
Pischel we are also indebted for our 
knowledge of the Dekhan recension 
of the ITivadl : it appeared in the 
JfondtsSer. tier Bcrl. Aead,, 1875, pp. 
dco- 67 a 

■ Yet the later emigrants migUt 
have b-ikeu some with them! {In 


this Eavi literature, moreover, we 
have actually extant, in the Smora. 
dabana, a subsequent version of the 
Eumdra-saxpbhava, and in the Su- 
mana-saiitaka (?) a eimilar version 
of the U?shu-vatifa, {.a., works whioh, 
in their originals at least, bear the 
same of Ediid&a ; see I, St-iv. 133. 
I41,] Do the wdl-known Javanese 

f uppet-shows owe their origin to tlie 
odian drama I 

Wbuvo worship appeal's, in the 
main, to liave exercised the most fav- 
onrablo inilunuco upon his follnwete,' 
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for religious fervour and childlike trust will bear compari- 
son with the best hymns of the Christian Church, though, 
it must be admitted, their number is very small. 

The Erotic Lyric commences, for us, with certain oLthe 
poems attributed to Kdliddsa. One of these, the Meghor 
i'&ta, belongs at aU events to a period when the temple 
worship of ^iva Mahakdla at Ujjayinl was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. Together with other matter of a like sort, it 
has been admitted, and under Kalidasa’s name, into the 
Tibetan Tandjur,* from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of the Megha- 
diita is a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together with the description of the route the 
cloud-messenger is to take — a form of exposition which has 
been imitated in a considerable number of similar poems. 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Bhartrihari, 


whereas it is the worship of Er^hna 
that has chiefly countenanced and 
(drthered the moral degradation of 
the Hindds, 

A very definite chronological 
detail would be furnished by v. 14, 
provided Malliiidtlia'sessertion is woi-- 
ranted, to the eOect that this verse 
is to be taken in a double aeuse, {.e., 
as referring at the eamo time to 
Dinndga, a violent opponent of Ed- 
liddaa. For in that case we should 
in all probability have to understand 
by DiUndga the well-known Bud- 
dhist disputant of this name, who 
lived somewhere about the sixth cen- 
tury ; see my discussion of this point 
in A D. M. O., xxii. 726 ffl 
* Considering the scarcity of the 
Asiatic Researches, I here give 
Csoma Eorosi’s account of the Tan- 
djur, oontained in vol. xx., 1836, in 
some detail. '* The Bstaii-Hiiyur is 
a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works " (in all some 3900}, 
" written mostly by ancient Indian 
Papfits and some learned Tibetans 
in the first centuries after the intro- 
duction of Enddhism into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, The whole makes 


225 volumea It is divided into the 
Rgyud and the lido (Tantra and 
Sdtra classes, in Sanskrit). The 
J^gyud, mostly on tantrika rituals 
and ceremonies, makes 87 volumes. 
The Mdo, on science and literature, 
occupies 136 volumes. One separate 
volume contains (58) hymns or 
praises on several deities or saints, 
and one volume is the index for the 
whole.— The ^gynd contains 2640 
treatises of different sizes : they treat 
in general of the rituals and cere- 
monies of the mystical dcctrine of 
the Buddhists, interspersed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, 
and incantations. — The Mdo treats 
in general of science and literature 
in the following order : theology, 
philosophy" (these two alone midee 
94 volumes), “logio or dialectic, 
philology or grammar, rhetoric^ 
poesy, prosody, synonymies, astro- 
nomy, astrology,medioino and ethics, 
some hints to the mechanical arts 
and histories.” iSee further, in par- 
ticular, Anton Behiefner’s paper, 
{feier die logisehen mtd grammatU 
schen Werle im Tandjur, in the Bul- 
letin of the Sh^Petersburg Academy 
(read 3d September 1847). 


14 
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Amaru, &c., which merely portray isolated situations, with- 
out any connection as a whole. A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of Krishiia and the shepherdes.ses, the 
playmates of his youtL It has already been remarked that 
the later Kavyas are to he ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In general, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description; 
yet examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing ai-e not wanting. It is remarkable that, in regard to 
some of these poems, ^ye encounter the same phenomenon 
as in the case of the Song of Solomon : a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in onS instance at least, the 
Gfta-Govinda of Jayadova,^* such a mystical refcroiico 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem with the particu- 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy which is here displayed. 

Of the Ethico-Didactic Poetry — the so-called NUi-Sds- 
Plus — ^but little has survived in a. complete form (some 
pieces aldo in the Tibetan Tandjnr), no doubt because the 
^eat epic, the Mahd-Bharata, in consequence of the char- 
anter of universality which was gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself -to be regarded as such a Klti-^astra. Still, 
t^os enough of the aphoristic ethical poetry have Loon 
preserved to enable us to judge that it was a very favourite 
form, and achieved very excellent results.’'^® Closely allied 


tie* jTjo. to BiiUer (letter Sep. 
X875), Jayadeva, who does not ap- 
pear io the SarasT.-ka^fbdbh., floo- 
^hed under king Lakehma^asena of 
Uaufa, of ^hom there is extant an 
inscription of the year 1 116, and 
■whoso era, still ourrent in Mithiiii, 
Begins; oco. to Ind. Ant, iv. 300, in 
A.D. 1170. 

See Bohtlingk’a critical edition 
of these aphorisms, Indische Spriiclie, 
3 Tols., 1863-65 (with 5419 w.), 2d 
edition, 1870-73 (with 7613 tv.), 
and Aufremit'a analysis, in the Z. 
J>. It. f 3 '.,.xrviL I £ (1873), of the 
SdrSgadium-PadAliali, of the four- 
teenth centuiy, — an anthology of 
abo'ut 6000 TV. culled from 264 dif- 
ferent authors and works. Compare 
Ulso Joh. Klatt, De Trccenlia C!aiga- 
Ij/ae Sctttentiis (1873), and Pr. John 


Muir’s Rdigioue and hlaral Senti- 
mentifrom Sanskrit TTWiers {1875). 
Begarding an anthology which, both 
in extent and antiquity, surp.-'.csen 
that of dirfigadhara, vis., thu .'•hd- 
uHi - harndmrita of ^rldharatUsi, 
compiled 1127 (a.c. i2oj), and 
comprising quotalioue from .(46 
poets, see the l.-itcst numb.-r of itdj. 
Lltla Mitr-a’s Notices, iii. 134-149. 
The statement at the close of the 
work respecting the era of king 
liakshmapasena, in whose service the 
poet’s father was, is both in itself 
obscure, and does not well harmonise 
with' our other information on the 
point. On account of the numerous 
examples it quotes we may also here 
mention tho Samarall-kattlhdbhara- 
po, a treatise on poetics attributed 
to king Bhoja-deva, and therefore 
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to it is tho literature of the ‘ Beast- Fable,’ which has a verj 
special iaterest for us, as it forms a substantial link of 
conuectiou with the West. We have already pointed 
out that the oldest animal-fables known to us at pre- 
sent occur in the Clihandogyopanishad. Nor arc these 
at all limited there to the representation of the gods os 
assuming the forms of animals, and in this shape associat- 
ing with men, of which we have even earlier illustrations,* 
but animals are themselves introduced as the speakers and 
actors. In Panini’s time, complete cycles of fables may 
possibly have already existed, but this is by no means 
certain as yct.t The oldest fables, out of India, are 
those of Babrius, for some of which at least the Indian 
original may be pointed out.-^ But tlie most ancient book 


belonging probably to the eleventh 
century ; aee on it Aufrecht, Cata- 
logua, pp. 208, 209. — To this class 
also belongs, though its contents are 
hlmost entirely erotic, the Frdkrit 
anthology of Hdla, consisting pro- 
perly of only 700 verses (whence its 
name Sapta-iataka), which, how- 
ever, by successive recensions havo 
grown to 1 100-1200. It was the pro- 
totype of theiSapto-fattof Goviirdba- 
na, a work of about the twelfth cen- 
tury, which in its turn sceais to have 
eerved os the model for tho Satta- 
tai of the Hindi poet Bibdri Lai ; sea 
my Essay on the Sapta-jstaka of 
Ma (1870),* pp. 9, 12, and Z. D. it. 
O., zsviii. 345 ff. (1874), and also 
Qarrez in the Jmim, Aaiat,, August 
1872, p. 197 ff. 

* For instance, the story of Maim 
and the fish, India's metamorphosis 
into the birds taarJcaia and iapinja- 
la, bis .appearance in the form of a 
ram, &c. In the i^ik the sun is fre- 
quently compared to a vulture or 
falcon hovering in the air. 

The words cited in support of 
this are not Pdqini's own, hut his 
scholiast's (see p, 225). [But, at 
all events, they occur directly in 
the MabilbhilBhya ; see I. St., xiii. 
486.] 

In my paper, VAtr dm Bn- 
tammenhang indiseher Fabeln mil 


giicchisckm ( 1 , St., ill. 327 ff), as 
the result of special investigations 
bearing upon A. Wagenor’e EBs.ay 
on tho subject (1853), I arrived uit 
exactly the opposite conclusion : for 
In nearly every instance where a 
Greek fable was compan d with the 
corrcBponding Indian one, tho marks 
of ovigm.dity appealed to mo to Ire- 
long to the fornier. In all proba- 
bility the Buddhists weie tiers tbs 
speci.'il medium of communication, 
since it is upon their popular forui 
of literary exposition lhat the Indian 
fable and faiiy-tale literature is spe- 
cially based. Otto Eeller, it is true, 
in his tract, Peler die Geschiehte der 
grieek. Fabel (1862), maintains, in 
opposition to niy view, the Indian 
origin of tbe fables common to India 
and Greece, and suggests an ancient 
Assyrian channel of communication. 
His main argument for their Indian 
origin is deiived fiom the circum- 
stance that the relation existing in 
Greek fable between the fox and 
the lion has no real baeis in the na- 
ture of the two animals, whereas 
the jackal does, as a matter of 
fact, stand to the lion in tho rela- 
tion portrayed in Indian fable. But 
are jackals, then, only found in In- 
dia, and pot also in countries inha- 
bited by Seniitio peoples I And is 
not the Greek animal-fable precisel;^ 
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of fables extant is the Palicha-tantra. The oiiginal text 
of this work has, it is true, undergone great alteration and 
expansion, and cannot now be restored with certauity; 
but>its existenee in the sixth century a.d. is an ascertained 
fact, as it was then, by command of the celebrated Sas- 
sanian king Ndahi^an (reg. 531-579), translated int<^ 
Pohlavl. !&om -this translation, as is well known, sub- 
sequent versions into almost ail the languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe have been derived.®*® The recension 
of the extant text seems to have taken place in the 
Dekhan;®® while the epitome of it known as the Rito~ 
padeSa was probably drawn up at Palibothra, on the 
Ganges. The form of the Hindii collections of fables is 
a peculiar one, and is diherefore everywhere easily, recog- 
nisable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which stories of the most 
diverse description are set.* — Allied to the fables are the 


• Samitie growth t That tha Indiana 
ahottld turn tha fox of the Graak 
fable back again into tha jackal 
neeeeaarily followed froia the ^ery 
nature of the case. The aotnal atata 
of thiuga, namel}!^ that the ja<&al 
prowla about after the lion, had In- 
deed early attracted their atteution ; 
aee, e.g., l^tik, x. z8. 4 ; but there is 
no evidence at all tliat in the older 
period the knowledge Waa turned to 
'the use to which it is put in the fable, 
the only characteristios mentioned 
e! the jackal being ita howling, its 
devouring of carrion, and ite enmity 
to the dog, (In Aatap., xii. 5. 3. 5, 
the jackal ie, it ie true, aseuciated 
with the word vidagdKa, and tliie ie 
certainly noteworthy ; but here the 
term simply aigniHes ‘ burnt ' or 
‘ putrid.') Keller’a views aa to the 
high antiquity of the Indian authoia 
hr cites are unfounded. 

See on this Benfey's ttanela- 
tion (1859) of tha Paaaha.tantra, 
which follows Kosegarten'e edition 
of tha text (1848). Here-thera ia a 
full exposition of the whole anbject 
of t]ie later diffuaion of the mate- 
riala of Indian fable throughout the 
West. Kielhom and BUnler have 
published a now edition of the text 


in tha Bombay SantJcfit Suia (1868 
fF.). 

From Beufejr'e researchee, it 
appears tbat^ in tbia recenaion, the 
original text, which prrsiimably 
lasted on a Buddbistio basis, under- 
went very important changes, so 
that, ouriousiy enough, a German 
translation mode in the Inst quai ter 
of the fifteenth century from a 
Latin rendering, winch in its turn 
was based upon a Hebiew version, 
repreaente the ancient text more 
faithfully than ita extsling Sanskrit 
form does. Of this, for the rest, two 
or more other recensions are extant ; 
aee T. Str., ii. 166. For the i4tb 
chap, of the Kallla w<t Dimna, no 
Indian original bad been known to 
exist ; but quite recently a Tibetan 
translation of this original has been 
discovered by Anton Schiefner ; see 
hie Bhamtae lU^ponta, St. Peters- 
burg, 1875. . On a newly djecovored 
snoient Syriao transLitlon of the 
groundwork of tha Piillcha-tanhrili 
made, it iaeuppOsed, either frofn tlih 
PahUvi or from the Sanskrit itaelf/ 
aee Benfm in the AuyAarger Mg, 
ZtiL tor July 12, 1871. 

* Precisely the aivnie thing takef 
place in the Midui-Uhfir.ita siso- 
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Paiiy Tales and Eomances,®** in Tirhioh the luxuriant 
Fancy of the Hindda has in the most wonderful degree put 
forth all it's' peculiar grace and charm. These too share 
with the fables the characteristic form of setting just re- 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by numerous points of 
detail, they are sufficiently ma rk ed out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian, and Western fairy 
tales and stories; although, in the meantime, very few 
of the corresponding Indian te3!;t3 themselves can be 
pointed but. 

As regards the last branch of Indian poetry, namely, 
Geography and History, it is characteristic enough that the 
latter can only fittingly be considered as a branch of poetry ; 
and that not merely on account of its form — ^for the poetic 
form belongs to science also — ^but on account of its subject- 
matter as well, and the nfethod in which this is handled. 
We might perl>apa have introduced it as a division of the 
epic poetry ; but it is preferable to keep the two distinct, 
sinc^ the works of the class now in question studiously 
avoid all matter of a purely mythical description. We 
have already remarked that the- old Purdpas contained 
historical portions, which, in the existing Pmdnas, are con- 
fined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kin^ ; 
and that here they clash violently, not only with one 
another, hut with chronology generally. We meet with 
the same discrepancies in all works of the class we are 
now considering, and especially in its leading representa- 
tive, Kalhjipa’a Bd^a-taramgini, or history of Kashmir, 
which belongs to the twelfth century a.d. Here, it is 


Here, before all, is to be 
mentioned Somadeva'e KathA-sarit- 
sdffara, of tlie twelfth cciitur7, edited 
by Herin. Biocicliaus (1839-66). Of 
tlie Vfihat-kailid of Oupldliya, be- 
longing to ahont the sixth oeifthiy — 
a work which is supposed to hare 
been written in the Patidehi Ihdtlid, 
and which is the basis of the work 
of Somadevii, — a recast by Kslie- 
matpkara has recently been dis- 
covered by Ciiniell and Bfililer, see 
fnd. Aniit ]. , i. 302 ff. (Ksbcmstp- 
kara is .also ciillcd Kshemendra; 
aceurdiiig to Bubler (letter fiom 


Kashmir, pub. in /, St., xiv, 402 ff.) 
he lived under king Ananta (1028- 
1080), and wrote 1020-1040). — ^Tbe 
VaSa-htimdia-charita of Daij^in, be- 
longing to about tho sixth century, 
was edited by Wilson in 1846, and ij 
Buhlerin iSyjtSubaiidhu’s Fdntva- 
cfsftd (seventh century t) veaa edited 
by Hall, with an excellent oritical in- 
troduction, in 1859 (SibL hid .) : 
Bd^a's Kddamiari, of about the 
eamc date, appeared at Calcutta in 
1850. For au account of those last 
three works see my /. Sf., 1 . 308- 
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true, we have to do with something more than mere bald 
data ; but then, as a set-off to thm, we have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than historian, and who, 
for the rest, appeals to a host of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value; 
though, of course, precisely with respect to these, their judg- 
ment is.'in'the highest degree biassed. But exceptions like- 
wise appear to exist, and in particular, in some princely 
houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, appear 
to have been preserved, which, in the main,* seem to be 
p^ably trustworthy.®*® — As for Geography, we repeatedly 


* Onty the famil; pedigree mutt 
not enter into the question, for these 
genealogical tables go back almoet 
rqgnlariy to the heroin families of 
the epic. 

Csrtjio statements in the astro- 
logical treatise Odirgi Saiphiid, cap. 
Tuga Puntga, in which the relatigna 
of the Tavanas with India are 
tonohed upon (sec Kern, Pref. to 
Bphat-SaiphiU, p. 33 ff.), appear to 
have a real historical signidcance. 
Bipa’s Ran^ia charita, too, seems 
to be a work embodying some good 
information ; eee Hall, Pref. to the 
Vdsava-datti, p. inff. (1859). And 
the same remark applies to tho 
Vikra'mdnhi-charita by Bilhapa of 
Kashmir, in 18 targas, composed 
about A.D, 1085, just edited witb 
a' very valuable introduction by 
nobler. This work supplies most 
important and authentic informa- 
tion, not only regarding the poet'u 
native country, and the chief cities 
of India visited by him in the course 
of prolonged travels, but also as to 
the history of the ChiUukya dynasty, 
whose then repreBentative,-Tribba- 
sranvmalla, the work is inWded to 
ezalb In BOblor'e o{nnion,Ve may 
hops for some farther accession Jo 
osr historical knowledge from the 
etill esisting libraries of the Jainas, 
and, I might add, from their special 
litetature ulao, whioh ia peculiarly 
rich In legendary works (charitra). 
The Satratfjaga-nuSJuilmya of Dha- 


ncjvara, in 14 tUrgat, composed in 
Valabhi, under king dliliiditya, at 
the end of the sixth century, yields, 
it is true, but scant historic^ ma- 
terial, and consists for the moat part 
merely of popular tales pnd Isgsnds ; 
see my paper on it Il8s8), p. 12 ff. 
(Buhler, H e., p. t8, placea this work 
as late as the thirteenth century; 
eimilarly, Lassen, /. AR., iv. 701, 
but see my Kssay on the Bhagavatl, 
i. 369.) Still, a great variety 
of information has been preserved 
by the Jainas, which deseivei 
attention ; for example, respecting 
the ancient kings VikramliTka and 
^liviibana, though, to be sure, 
they, too, have become almost wholly 
mythical figures. The Yira-eharitn- 
of Ananta, lately aniUysed by H. 
Jacobi in I. 5 t.,xiv, 97 if., describes 
the fouds botiveen the descendants 
of these two kings ; introducing a 
third legendary personage, Sfidraia, 
who, aided by the Miilava king, the 
son of Vikramdrfca, succeda in oust- 
ing tho son of ^illiviihana from Pra- 
tishthdna. It is written in a fresh 
and graphic style, but, to all ap- 
pearance, it has only a very slight 
really bisturical uuoleus ; indeed, it 
expressly chiims to be an imitation 
of the RdmiCyapa ! The SidAdmui^ 
dvAtriniikAf too, a work extant in 
several recensions, of whioh one, 
the Yikrama-eharitra (see abov^ 
p. 200), ia attributed to Vararuobi, 
is almost solely, as the Fctdia-pail- 
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find, m the various Puranaa, jejuna enumerations of moun- 
tains, rivers, peoples, and the like.®* But modern works, 
also, upon this subject are quoted; these, however, are 
known only by name. — A leading sourcej besides^ for 
history and geography, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscriptions and grants,* which, indeed, being 
often of very ccmsiderable extent, might almost pass as a 
special branch of the literature. They are usually drawn 
up in prose, though mostly with an admixture of verse. 
Of coins the number is comparatively small; yet they 
have furnished surprisingly rich information regarding a 
period preidously quite unknown in its details, the period 
of the Grecian kings of Bactria.®®^ 


From this general view of Sanskrit poetry, we now 
turn to the second division of Sanskrit literature, to the 
works of Science and Art. - 


chaviMati is exclusiyeiy, made up of 
niaiter of tbe f.iiry-tale description. 
The etories in the Bhojorj^rahandha 
of king Bhoja aud bis CQur& of 
poo-f«t, arc Twero fanciful inrentfoiis; 

ill bis- letter froni'Kash* 
mlr (f. xiy« 404, 405), states that 
ho has now elso discoyered tho 
Nila-vnata which was used by K.al< 
hniia, as also the Tarmn^ii^ia of 
Ksliemendra and HeTdrdja ; for tbe 
R(Cja>taratpginl itself there is thus 
the prospect of important corrcc* 
tions. 

Of special inter^t, in this re- 
gard, are the sections styled KiJn'nw'' 
vibhdga in tbe astrolo^cal texts ; 
see Kern, Pre/. to Bfih. Sar^h,, p. 
32, and in /. x. 209 fF. Cun- 
ningham’s otherwise most merito- 
rious work. Ancient Geography of 
fndia (1871), baa unfortunately 
jukch no account of these. 

* Oti metal plates, iirut men- 


tioned in Ystjnayalkya’s Isw-bopk 
and in the Pofieba-tantra : in Metiu’a 
Code they are not yet known. [See 
tbe special accounts gii^en of these 
in Burnell’s EUrti. o/S, Jnd% Pctlaog*^ 
p. 63 ff.] 

Wilson’s ^riana Antigua (184)) 
and Lassen's Jndiseke AUertkwra^ 
kuTide (1847-61) still form the chief 
mine of information and basis of 
r^earcb in tbe field of Indian his- 
tory. Id the department of l^u* 
mismaticB and Inseriptions, Burgess, 
Burnell, Cunningham, Dowsoa, Eg* 
geling, Fergusson, £dw. Thomss, 
Vauz, Bhan^rkar, and Bdjeiidn 
Ldia Mitra haye of late done emi- 
nent service. In connection with 
tbe so-called caye-inscriptione* the 
names of Bbdu D^l, Bird. Steveu- 
SOD, E. W. and A. A. West, Wes- 
tcignard, and J, Wilbun, amongst 
others, may be mentioned. 
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We give the precedence to the Science of Language,*** 
and talce Grammar first. 

We have already had frequent occasion to allude to the 
earl}' beginnings and gradu^ development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection with the study and 
recitation of the Vedic texts; and those works which were 
specially devoted to it, protected by the sacredness of their 
subject, have, in part, survived. But, on the other hand, 
we liave no records of the earlier stages of that gram- 
matical study which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of the language ;* and we pass at once into 
the magnificent edifice which hears the name of Fanini as 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
admiration of every one who enteraf .Fanini’s grammar 
is distinguished above all s imil ar works of other countries, 
partly by its thoroughly exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words ; partly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates with 
an enigmatic^ succinctness Avhether forms come under the 
same or different rules. J This is rendered possible by the 
employment of an algebraic terminology of arbitrary con- 
trivance, the several parts of which stand to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
sufficing for all the phenomena which the language pre- 
sents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetration of the entire ma- 
terial of the language. It is not, indeed, to be assumed 
that Fanini was altogether the inventor of this method ; 
for, in the first place, he directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes ; and, in the second 

place, for various grammatical elements there occur in his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to himself, while the other, as testified by his 


^ The general asaertion in the 
Mahiibbibliya toi. i, if. 44a (eh/ian~ 
doval tAtr^i hhavantij vrhioh ee- 
cribes Vedic usage to Sfitras in 
general, is explained by Kaiyata in 
the sense that, not tlie vaikdiiha- 
siiO'd^t, for example, but only the 
vy<tlara^a-iiiCi'd7ii are hero meant, 
siiioc these latter belong to the Veda 
as aiiga ; see 1 . St., xiii. 453. .. 


* Only in Y&ka’s Nirukti are 
beginnings of the kind preserTed; 
yet here etymology and the investi- 
gation of roots and of the formation 
of words arc still in a veiy crude 
stage. 

E.g., of Pire Pons so long ago 
as 1743, in the Leltrci £dijtanttt, 26 
224 (Paris). 
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tommentatoTS, is taken from the Eastern grammarians.^ 
But at any rate, it seems to have been he who generalised 
the method, and extended it to the entire stock of the 
language. Of those of his predecessors whom he pien- 
tions Erectly by name, and whose names recur in part in 
Ydska’s Nimkti, the Prdtiddkhya-Siitras, or the Aranyakas, 
some may possibly have worked before him in this field ; 
in particular, ^akatayana perhaps, whose grammar is sup- 
posed (Wilson, Mack. Coll., i. 160) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known about it.*® 

The question now arises. When did Pdqini live? ' Boht- 
lingk, to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram- 
mar, has attempted to fix his date for the middle of the 
fourth century B.C., but the attempt seems to be a failure. 
Of the reasons adduced, only one has any approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the Kathd-sarit- 
sdgara, a coUection of popular tales ■ belonging to the 
twelfth century, Pdnini is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Varsha, who lived at Pdtaliputra in the reign of 
Nanda, the father of Chandragupta (SavBp 6 KVTrro<{). But 
not only is the authority of Such a work extremely ques- 
tionable in reference to a period fifteen centuries eanier ; 
the assertion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and place, by a statement of the Buddhist Hiuan 
Thsang, who travelled through India in the first half of 
the seventh century. For Hiuan Thsang, as reported by 
Beiuaud [Him. sur I’Inde, p. 88), speaks of a double exist- 
ence of Pdnini, the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
wliile t*lie second is put by him 500 years after Buddha’s 


* See Bohtlingk in tlie Introduc- 
tion to ills p. xii., and in 

his tract, Ueber den Aceenl t'm San- 
ikrit, p. 64. 

“I* In Benfey’s Orient und Occi- 
dent, ii. 691-706 (1863), and iii. 181, 
182 (1864), 0 . Bubler has given an 
occoiint of n commentary {chintd- 
maffi-ifitti) on the ^abddnuMeana of 
ddkatdyana, according to which (p. 
703) Pdflini’s work would appear to 
be simply “nn improved, completed, 
and ill part rcinodcllcd edition '' 
of tliul of Sitkatiiy.ina. The author 
of this cninnicnliiry, Yiiksliavarman, 


himself a .Tains, in his introduction 
describes ^kstiyana also as onch — 
namely, as ' mahd-iramana-aaiiighd- 
dkipati;' see also 7 . St., ziii. 396, 
397. In BurneH’s opinion, VaAda- 
Brdhm., p. zli., many of ^ilcatiS- 
yans’s rnlea are, on the contrary, 
based upon Pdfiini, or even on tho 
Vdrtlihu, nay, even on the farther 
interpretations in the Usbilbhitshya. 
Might not these contradictions be 
explained by supposing that tbc ex- 
isting form of the work combines 
botli old and new constituents? 
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death, i.t., 100 years later than the reign of king Kanishka, 
who lived, as he says, 400 years after Buddha * As Kani* 
shka is proved by coins to have reigned down to a.d. 40 
(Lassen, I. AK., ii. 413), Panini, according to this, would 
have to be placed not earlier than A.D. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained by Hiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention ; while no significance need he attached 
to the earlier mythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Pacini a Buddhist^® As Phonini’s birth- 
place he mentions Pholotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this agrees with the name ‘ Salaturlya,’ the 
formation of which is explained by Panini, and which in 
later writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself ; ‘ ^latura,’ the basis of the name, being phone- 
tically identical t with the Chinese ‘ Pholotoulo.’ That 
Pd^ini belonged to precisely this north-western district of 


* The text of Hiuan Thsang is 
unfortnnatel/ not yet accessible t it 
seems to be much more important 
than the dcsciiption of Fa Hian’s 
travels, and to enter considerabl} 
more into detail. [This blank has 
since been filled up by Stan. Jolien's 
translation of the biography and 
memoirs of Hiuan Thsang (1857 IF., 
3 vole.). From tins it now appears 
that the atiove statement, commnni- 
cated from the text by I!cin.iud, is 
not quite exact. The real existence 
of Pdnini IS not there placed 500 
years after Buddha at all ; all that 
IS said IB, that at that date there 
still existed in his liirthplace n 
statue erected in ins honour (sec 
Siyuki, I. 127) ; whereas he himself 
passed as belonging ' dans une haute 
anliqnitd '] 

The true state of the case is, 
rather, that with regard to Pitnini’s 
date there is no direct statement at 
all : a legend merely is communi* 
cated of a Bnddhist missionary idio 
bad taken part in the council under 
king Kanishka, and who cams from 
it to Pdnini’s birthplace. Here ho 
intimated to a Brahman, wliom be 
fonnd chastising his son during a 
lesson in grammar, that the youth 
was Pdnini himself, who, for bis 


hcrctioal tendencies in his former 
birth, had not yet attained emanci- 
pation, and had now been bom again, 
as his son ; see 7 . St., v. 4. 

t The commentators make Sdid* 
tura the residence of Pipini'e an- 
cestors. and this is, in fact, the sense 
in which Pdnini’s rule is to be taken. 
But the Chinese traveller, who ob- 
tained his information on tho spot, 
IS assuredly a better aulhority, especi- 
ally as it has to bo remarked that 
the I ole in question (iv. 3. 94), ac- 
cording to the Calcutta scholiasts, is 
not explained in the Bhdsiiya, and 
may possibly, therefore, not be Pd^i- 
ni’s at ail, but posterior to the time 
of Pataipjaii. [The name ^dlittnrlyB 
does not, in fact, occur in the Bhdshya; 
but,on the other band, Pdnini is there 
styled Ddksbiputra, and tho family 
of the Udkshis belonged to the Vd- 
hikns in the North-Weet ; see 7 . St, 
zUu 395, 367. The name SdlaBki 
also, which is bestowed on him in 
later writings, snd- which actually 
occurs .in the'Bhdshya, thongh itr 
does not clearly appear that he is 
meant by it, leads ns to the VdMkns; 
sec 7 . St, xiii. 395, 375, 4sg. Hiuan 
Thsang expressly describes Pdpini 
as belonging to the Qaudbdraa 
(Tdrlapw).] 
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Tadia, rathur lhan to the eaat, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in his work;* still he 
■refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as well, 
and, though born in the former district, he may perhaps 
have settled sdbseqiiently in. the latter. Of the two re- 
maining arguments by means of ' which Bohthngk seeks to 
determine Pa^iini’s date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-slbha, " who himself lived towards the middle 
of the first century B.C.," falls to the ground when the 
utter nuUity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the Edja-taramginf, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to tho same period as the Kathd-sarit- 
sagara, and rests, moreover, upon a confusion of the 
Northern and Southern Buddhist eras, consequently upon 
a very insecure foundation. In that work it is related 
that tho Mahabhashya, or great commentary on Pdpini, 
which is ascribed to Patamjali, was, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into Ms dominions by 
Chandra, whs bad himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in stating that Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessor of Abhimanyu, lived 4cio years 
after Buddha’s death. If, therefore, ■with the Southern 
Buddhists, we place this event in the year B.O. 544, ^en, 
of course, the date to be assigned to Kanishka -would be 
B.O. 144, and to Abhimanyu B.o. 120, or thereabout8.t 
But upon the evidence of coinig, which are at all events 
a sure authority^ Kanishka (Kanorki) reigned until a.d. 
40 (Lassen, I. AK., ii 413); and Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned 160 years later than tho 
date derived from tho previous supposition — according to 
Lassen il. c,), till a.d, 65. Consequently, even admitting 
Bohtlin^’s further reasoning, we should still have to fix 
Papini’s date, not for b.c. 350 or thereabouts, as his result 
gives, but years later at any rate. But in vie-w of 


* The circuinslancc (hat the onlf 
tirp works containinj; legends con- 
rerning him and the commentary 
upon his gramnicir — llicKalliit-sartl- 
ed.gara and the Kitja-iai-atpcmt — 
aero both written in Kashmir, nlso 
tells in favour ot tins view. [Ou 
the gcogrnpliical data in Pdpini, 
sec Bha^darkar in Ind, Antig., i. 


21 (1872), also I. St., xiii. 302, 
366.] «. 

+ As Bohtlingk, op. p, 
xriii., Eiippnscs ; see also Beinaud, 
HUvi, enr I' /tide, p. 79. 

■ f Of thjsc Bohtlingk could not 
avail himself, as they only came to 
onr knowledge some years after hit 
edition of I’tipiiii appeared. 
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Hiuan Tbsang's assertion, no credit whatever need av pre< 
sent be attached- to the statement in the Bdja-taramgi?! 
If Panini did not really flourish until loo years after 
Kanishlra, i.e., A.D. 140,®' it is self-evident that the com- 
mentary upon ins work cannot have- been in existence, 
and st^ less have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhimanyu, Kanishka’s immediate successor ! — But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
Panini’s work itself, a very weighty argument which goes 
.to show that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
means be so early as Bohtlingk supposes (about B.o, 350). 
For in it Panini once mentions the YavanaSr Le., 'laov&t, 
Greeks,* and explains the formation of the word yavanini 


™ -But no such inference is de- 
dncibic from Hiuan Tbsang’s ac- 
count, noir that ve are in possession 
of its exact tenor (ace note 230 
abore) t the elatemenl of the Rdja- 
taroiiiginf is thus in no way im- 
pawned by it. 

• Lassen (/. AS., i, 729) asserta 
that the most ancient meaning 
of the vord yavana was probably 
‘Arabia,’ because incenee, which 
camo frem Arabia, was termed yi- 
vavat but this assertion is distinctly 
erroneous. So far as we know at 
present, this latter term first occurs 
in the Amara-kosha, and there along 
with turunhka, which can scarcely 
a very ancient word. It may con- 
sequently either date from the time 
of the commercial intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia shortly before 
Muhammad, or even with the Mu- 
hammadan Arabs ; or else— like 
yamneAftt, 'tin* [Hemach,, 1041, 
according to BSbUingk-Sieu, ' lead,’ 
not ‘ tin ’], and yavanorpriya, ‘pep- 
per,’ the chief artiolea of traffic with 
the Greeks of Alexandria— It may 
possibly hare been named, not from 
the Arabs, bat from the Greeks, who 
brought incense as well as tin and 
pepper from India (Lassen, /. AS., 
286 n.) ! Wherever we find the 
Tavanas mentioned in the epic, or 
other similar ancient writings, only 
the Greeks can be meant. [The 
ttlmost constant association of them 


with the Kambojas, ^akas, Ac., Is 
conclusive aa to this ; sac /. &r., it, 
321 ; /. Sc., xiii. 371. Tho naL.,e 
Yavana was then in course of tamo 
transferred to the political eucecssots 
of the Greeks in the empire of 
Western India, that is, to the Indo- 
Scytbians themselves, to the Per- 
sians (PdrssiksB, whose women, foe 
example, are termed Tiivanfs by 
Kdliddsa in Ragliuv., iv. 61), and, 
laatly, to tho Arabs or Moslems ; See 
/. St., xiii. 308. Recently, it is true, 
Bigendra lAla Mitra, in the Jowm, 
At. See. Bmg, 1874, P- 246 If., has 
pronounced against the view that 
tile Greeks were originally meant .bj’ 
the Tavanas ; but his aignmitnts are 
in great part of a very curious %lnd, 
Cf. further on this point my letter 
in the Ind, Anttg., iv. 244 ff- IlR7S)> 
where, in particular, I point out tliat 
the name Yavana first became popu- 
larised in Indie through Alexander, 
aa, through his Persian inteiprclers, 
although it may possibly have been 
known previously through the me- 
dium of the Indian auxiliaries who 
aervedintbe army of Darius.] — There 
is a remarkable legend in the Pu- 
rApas and the twelfth book of the 
Mabd • Bh^rata, of the fight ot 
Kfieb^ with Edlo-Tavana, ' the 
Black Tavana,* so called, it would 
appear. In contradistinction to the 
'(White) Tavanasl Ought wo here 
to understand African or dark item 
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— ^to whicli, according to the Vdrttika, the word lipi, 
‘ writing/ must be supplied, and which therefore signifes 
‘the writing of the Yavanaa.’®** — In the Pancha-tantra, 
Pdnini is said to have been killed by a lion ; but, inde- 
pendently of the question whether the paiticular verse 
containing this aUusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no chronological inference can be drawn from it.^ 


itic luces tbat bad come into colli- 
sion vitli the Indianst At the 
lime of the Duda-kumdra, the name 
Kdlo-Yavana (as well aa Yavana 
itself) does, in point of fact, ex- 
pressly designate a seafaring people 
— supposed by Wilson to be the 
Arabs. In the legend in the Pu- 
riipaa and the Uahd-Bhdrala, on the 
contrary, no reference to the sea 
is traceable ; and W'ilson tAerefore 
(Vishpu-Pur., 565, $66) refers it to 
the Greeks, that is, those of Bactris. 
This view is perhaps confirmed by 
(he cireumelance that this Kdla- 
Ysvana is associated with a Gdrgya ; 
since it is to Garga, at least, who 
uniformly appears as one of the 
earliest Indian astronum'eis, that a 
verso is aecribed, in vliich the Ya- 
vanas (bore unquestionably the 
Greeks) are highly extolled. Pos- 
sibly this is the very reason why 
Gdrgya is here associated with Kdla- 
Yavana, 

as* For the different explanations 
that liwve been attempted of this 
word, ace /. Si., v. $-8, 17 ff. ; 
Burnell, £ltm. of S. Jnd, Pal., p, 7, 
93; the latter regards it 'as "not 
unlikely that lipi has been introduced 
into Indian from tlic Persian eUpi" 
Benfey also, in his GesGtichte dey' 
Sprac/iwisscnsclioft, p. 48 (1869), 
iinderstanils by Yavandnl 'Greek 
writing ; ’ but he places the complc- 
liuii of Pdpiiii’s work as early asKC. 
320. In that ease, he thinks, Pdpini 
“ had already had iheopportiinity dur- 
ing six years of becoming acquainted 
with Greek writing in liia own im- 
mediato neighbourhood without in' 
terruption, Alexander having, as is 
well known, estahlished aatrapies in 
liiilia itself and in the parts adjoin- 


ing” — in the vicinity of tlio Indus, 
namely, near which Pdpini'a birth- 
place was. But to me it is very 
doubtful indoed that a space so short 
.as six years ahdutd have sufficed to 
give rise to the employment by the 
Indians of a special term and affix 
to denote Greek writing — (which 
surely in the first years after Alex- 
ander’a invasion can hardly have 
attracted their attention in so very 
proeqinent avayl) — so that the mere 
expression * the Greek ’ directly 
signified ' the writing of the Greeks, ' 
and Pdpini found himself obliged to 
explain the formation of the term in 
a apecial rule, ” The expresaiou 
could only have become so very 
familiar through prolonged and fre- 
quent use — a thing conceivable and 
natural in Pdpini’s native district, 
in those provinces of North-Western 
India which were so long occupied 
by the Greeks. But thia of couiae 
preauppOsea that a lengthened period 
had intervened since tiie time of 
Alexander." — I. St., iv. 89 (1857). 

Sinca the above was written 
the question of Pdqini’s date baa 
been frequently discussed, Hax 
Huller first of all urged, and rightly, 
the real import of Hiuan Tbsang’s 
account, as opposed to my argument 
Apart from tliis, however, I still firmly 
adhere to the' reasoning in the text ; 
see /. St., iv. 87, v, 2 ff. To the 
vague external tratimony we need 
hardly attach much importance, 
Pdpini’u vocabulary itself (cf. ya- 
mndnf) can alone yield' us certain 
information. And it was upon thia 
path that Goldstucker proceeded in 
his Pdfn'nt, /its. place tn Sanatpit 
Literature (September 1861) — a 
work dlaiinguUhed in an riuinent 
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Fd^ini’s work has continued to be the basis of gramma* 
tical research and the standard of usage in the language 
down even to the present time. Owing to its frequent 
ohsourity it was eoxly. commented upon, and — ^a circum- 
stance to. which there is no parallel elsewhere in the lite- 
rature — some of these earliest interpretations have come 
down to us. At their head stand the ParibhdshAs, or 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors ; next 
come the YArttilcm (from * explanation ’) of Katya- 
yana;* and after these the MaMih&shya of Patainjali. 
With regard to the date of Katydyana, the statement of 
Hiuan Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s 
death, i.e., in B.O. 240,\ “ la clodmr Kia to yan na" lived at 
Tamaaavaiia in the Panjdb, is by Bohtlingk referred to 
thk Katydyana ; but when we remember that the same 
traveller assigns to Pdnini’s second existence a date so late 
as 500 years after Biiddlia, such a reference of course 
becomes highly precarious. Besides, the statement is in 

degree by truly profound inveatigu- (Elem, S, Itul. Pal., p. 96) : 'I'he 
tion of this Aspect, of the question as denoting of numbers by the letters 
well as of tlie literature immediately of the alphabet in tlieir order (i = 2), 
bearing upon it. The conclusion ho to which Goldsliickcr (i’dpini, p. 53) 
aiTives at is that Fdpini is older first drew attention, and whiph, ac- 
than Buddha, than the Frdti^dkbyas, cording to the Bhdshya, is peculiar 
than all the Yedic texts we possess, to Fdipini, occurs in his work only, 
excepting the throe Saqihitils of the and is *' precisely similar to tbo 
i^ik, Sdman, and Black Yajus — Greek and Semitic notation of 
older than any individual author In numerals by letters of the alphabet." 
whatever field, with the single ex- If, further, the Greek accounta of 
ception of Tdska (p. 243), In Hay the confederation of tlie 'OtvS/nlxai 
1861, before the separate publication and HaWol be correct ; if, tliai is to 
of this work, which had previously say, their alliance first took place 
(Hov. i860) appeared as the preface through fear of Alexander, whereas 
to Goldstiickei-’s pboto-litliographed they had up till then lived in con. 
edition of the Hdnava-Kalpa-Sfitra, slant enmity, then in all probability 
I endeavoured — and, as 1 believe, Apidali, and A fortiori Pilpini also, 
successfully — in a detailed rejoinder would have lo be set down os subsc- 
in 7 . St., V. l-lld, to rebut tbeso qnent to Alexander; sec 7 . ft,, xiii, 
various deductions, point by point. n. 

For the post-Bnddhistio date of * Who there mentions several of 
Pdpini, compare In paiticnlar the these Pari'bhdahita. 
evidence addneed, pp. 136-142, i- Thatis, if weadoptthaohrono- 
which is excellently supplemented logy of the Southern Buddhists; but, 
by Biihler’s paper on ddkatilyana latber, only b.o. 60, since Kanisbka, 
(1S63, see note 229 above). To the whose date, as we saw, is fixed by 
mention of the ‘ Tavandni ’ lias to coins for a.d. 40, is by Hiuan Tbsaug 
be ad^d a peculiar circumstance placed 41x3. years after Buddba'f 
which uumell has recently noticed death. 
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itself an extremely indefinite one, the " dooteur ” in ques- 
tion not being described as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of the Katya family.^ Even admitting, 
however, that the reference really is to- him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tradition — in itself, it is true, ’of no 
particular authority — of the Kathd-sarit-sagara, which not 
only represents Katyayana as the contemporary of Panini, 
but identifies him with Vararuchi, a minister of King 
Nanda, the father of Chandragiipta (SapSpoKiarrov), ac- 
cording to which, of course, he must have flourished about 
B.C. 350. As regards the age of the Mahahhdshya,®^® wb 
have seen that the assertion of the Eaja-taramgiiji as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the reign of Abhimanyu, 
the successor of Kanishka, i.e., between A.D. 40 and 65, is, 
for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discre- 
dited.’*^ For the present, therefore, we are without infor- 
mation as to the date of those inte]^retatioDs, just as we 
are regarding the date of Panini himself. But when once 
they are themselves in our hands, it will certainly be pos- 
sible to gather from their contents, by means of the great 
number of words they contain, a tolerably clear image of 
the time when they originated,*®^ in the same way as we 


It is this only that h.-is weight; 
whereas no iniportanoe whatever is 
to he attached, os we have already 
seen (note 330), to the second exist- 
ence of Pji;;ini. On the various 
K&tyac, Kitydysnas, at the time of 
the Bhiabya itself, for instance, see 
I. St., xiii. 399. 

^ Tile name Pataxp jali (wo should 
expect Pdt°.) is cer ainly somehow 
connected with that of the Patoqi- 
chaU Kifpya of the land of the Ma- 
dias, who appears in the Yitjnaval- 
kiyn-kdpd-t "f dat.np. Br. It 
oecui'B again (see below, p. 337) as 
tliS name of the author of the Yoga. 
Sutras. Palstiijali appears as name 
of one of the prior births of Buddha 
(No. 242, ill Westergaard’s Cats- 
hjfiis, p. 39). In the PraraixldAyaya, 
§ 9 (Yajii(i-PariU), the Palaqijalie 
are classed as belonging to the family 
of V I jvUfnitra.— According to later 
accounts, by Goiiardiya, who is cited 
(iinr times in the Bhfchya, we have 


to understand Fataipjali himself ; 
and the same applies to the name 
Go^ikiputra; see on this /. St.,y, 
15s, xiii. 31&, 323, 403. 

’.as Qy „Q ineapB ; see note 231, 
On the basie of thelithographed 
edition of the Mabibhdsbya, pub- 
lished at Benares in 1872 by Bdjil- 
rdmaiSdstrin and Bdla&iBtriu, with 
Kaiyato’s commentary (of about the 
seventh century (I), see L St., v. 
167), I have attempted in /. St,, xiii. 
293-502, to sketch such an outline. 
The first section of tlie work, with 
Kaiy.afa, and. Ndge^a'e gloss, belong- 
ing to the eighteenth century, was 
published so long ago os T856 by 
Bollantyno. A photo-lithographed 
iseue of the entire Bhilshya, pre- 
paicd under GoldstUcker’s supervi- 
eion, at the expense of the Indian 
Government, faaa recently appeared 
in London, in 3 vols. (vol. the 
Bhfbhya; voh. ii., Bh&hya with 
Kaiyafa’s Comm. ; vol, iii., Niigoji- 
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can even now attempt, although only in broad outline, a 
picture of the time of Panini.* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, in a critical point of view, 
form? a main difficulty. A few of the Siitras found in it are 
already notoriously acknowledged not to be J*anini’s; and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, according 
to the scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a third of 
the entire Sdtras are not interpreted in the Mahd.bhashya 
at aU.f The question then arises whether this is merely 


bba^'a Schol, on Qold- 

BtUcKer, in his Pd^int, p. 238 S., 
mainly upon tha ground of tha state- 
mant in tha Bliifohya “ aru^ad To- 
mnaf Sdielam," which ha connects 
with an expedition of. Menander 
(B,o. 144- 120) against Ayodbyd, 
fixed tha date of tha compoaitiou of 
tha work for tha period of this ex- 
pedition, or specially for B o. 140- 
12a The objections urged by me 
(/. St., V. 151) against this assump- 
tion were, in the first place, mate- 
rially weakened by a remaik of 
Keio's in his Preface to the Bfih. 
Saipfa. of Vaiiha-Mihira, p. 37, ac- 
coidiug to whidh the statamont m 
the same passage of tha Bhdsbya 
“arujKtcl ydvano MtdJiyamMnl’ is 
not necessarily to be referred to the 
Buddhistic school of this name, first 
founded by ndgdrjima, but may 
possibly hare r^erence to a tribe 
called Midbyamika, mentioned else 
where. In the next place, BhaQ^ar- 
kar, in the ItA. Atitiq., i. 299 S, 
it 59 ff., attempted to prove that 
Fataipjali wrote the particular sec- 
tion where he speaks in the above 
tenns of Menander (who is assumed, 
on Ooldstucker’a authority, to he 
meant by ‘Yavana') between A.D. 
144 and 142, seeing that he there at 
tha eame time speaks of aacrifioes ae 
ItiU being performed for Fusbps- 
mltra (a.d. 178-142}. In my reply 
in J. 3 t., xiii. 305 if., I emphasised 
these points : first, that the iden- 
tity of the Yavana and Menander la 
by no means made out ; next, that 
it does not at all necessarily follow 
from the passage in question that 


Pataqij'ali and Pushyamitra (this is 
tha correct foim) woie contempora- 
ries , and, laatly, that Pataipjali may 
possibly have found these examples 
already current, in which case they 
cannot be used to prove anything 
with regard to him, but only with 
regard to his predecessors — it may 
be, even Pdpini himst.lf. And al- 
though I am now disposed, m pre- 
sence of Bhapdarkai's further objec- 
tions, to admit the biatoncal bearing 
of the statement referring (0 Push- 
yamitra (but see Bohtliugk’s opposite 
view in Z. D U.Q., xxix. 183 ff.), 
etill, with respect to all the examples 
here in question, I must lay special 
stress on the possibility, just men- 
tioned, that they may belong to the 
olasBof mUrdhdbhiBh'Ucta illustrations 
(t6uf., p. 315). We must for the 
piesent rest sitisfied, therefore (p, 
319), with placing the date of the 
composition of the BblishyB between 
B.a 140 and A.D. 60, — a result which, 
considering the wretched state of the 
chronology of Indian literature gene- 
rally, is, despite its indefiniteness^ 
of no mean importance. 

• See I. 81., i. 141-157. (Tbs 
beginning hero m ide came to a stand- 
still for want of the Mshilbbiishya. ] 
In the case of some of theBe,.it 
is xemarked that they are not ex- 
plained hen, or else not separately. 
Acquaintance with the MahdbbfCshya 
itself will alone yield us satisfoctoiy 
information on this point. [Prom 
Aufrecht’s accounts in his Chtof. 
Codd. Sanek. Bthl. Bodl , it appeared 
that of Pdnmi’s 3983 rules only 1720 
are directly disciitiaed ; and Qold 
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• because these particular Siitras are clear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether vve may not also here and there 
have to suppose cases where the Sutras did not yet form 
pait of the text at the time when tliis commentary was 
composed. The so-caUed gavm, or lists of words which 
follow one and the same rule, and of which, uniformly, 
only the initial word is cited in the text itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no 
weight, therefore, in reference to Panini’s time. Some such 
lists must, of course, have been drawn up by Panini ; but 
whether those now extant are the same is very problema- 
tical ; indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that 
they can be so. Nay, sucb of them even as chance to be 
specified singly in the Mahabhashya can, strictly speaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself.* Here, 
too, another word of cdution is necessary, — -one which 
ought, indeed, to ha superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
as experience shows, — namely, that care must be taken 
not to attribute to words and examples oeourring in the 
scholia, composed so recently as fifty years ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Panini, any validity in reference to the 
time of Papini himself. No doubt such examples are 
usually derived from the Mahabhashya; but so long as 
this is not actually proved to be the case, we are not at 
liberty at once to assume it ; and besides, even when it is 
clear that they are actually borrowed from the Maha- 
bhashya, they are good only for the time of this work 
itself, but> not for that of Panini.^ 


.•'tucker tben ebovred that the Bhd- Bhiabya has itaeU a special name 
sliy.'- le not 30 much a commentary for these, such examples being 
oii FJniiii as rather a defence o{ him styled miirdhiJthiihikta ; see /, St., 
.against the unjust attacks of ICdtyd- xiii, 315. Unfortunately, however, 
y.ina. the author of the varttikas; ave hare not the slightest clue (/.iStn, 
sec I. Sc., sui, 297 fT.]. ii. 167) to euahie us to decide,, in 

* Sfol. St., i. 142, 143, 151. [xiii. individual instances, whether an ex- 
298, 302, 329]. ample belongs to this class of mirdh. 

•iss 'Phis is not quit* strictly to the .or not. — On the other hand — as re- 
purpose. MaxMuIlerwaBthefirstto suits not only from the data in the 
point out that Piinini’s Sdtraa were Bdja-tanuiigipl, bnt also, in partb 
evidently from the beginning ae- cular, from the etatementa at the 
companied by a definite interprets- closeof the second book of Hari’e Vd- 
tion, whether oral or written, and kyapadiyc, which were first cited by 
t that A considerable proportion of the Quldstficker, and have lately been 
examines in the Bl^hya must have published in a corrected form by 
etnne from this souice; nay, the Kivlboru iu tlie /nd. .dnti;., iii. 285- 


15 
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In addition to Fanini’s system, there grew np in course 
of time several other grammatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology ; and grammatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensi’ o 
development.^ The Tibetan Tandjur likewise embraces 


287— tbe Blidshja haa undergone 
manifold vicissitudes of fortune, has 
been more than cnee vidihinna, and 
aiTniiged afresb, so that the possi- 
bility of considerable changes, addi- 
tions, and interpolations cannot be 
denied. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, in each individual case it le- 
niaics, d prion, uncertain whether 
the example is to be credited to 
Pataipjali himself, nr to these eub- 
sequent remodellings of the text 
{or, reversely, to Pair-gii all's pre- 
decessors, or even to Fdpli'i himself); 
see I. St., siii. 320, 325 5 Itid. Antig., 
ir. 247. Kielhoru, it ie true, in 
Ind, Antig,, iv. 108, has proto.,tcd 
very strongly against the view “ that 
at soma time or other the text of 
the Hab<[b1i£ahya had been lost, 
that it had to he yoconstruoted,'* 
&o. He will only “ perhaps allow 
a break so far as regards its tradi- 
tional interpretation," while we are 
for the time being bound “to n- 
gard the text of the TilahSbhiahya 
as given by our MSS. to be the 
same as it existed about 2000 years 
ago." Let us, then, await the ar- 
guments he has to offer in support 
of this : for his pretest alone will 
hardly suffice in the face of the 
statements on the eu'njsct that are 
stall preserved in the tradition it- 
self. On three separate occasions,' 
tlie epithets vipidvita, 6 hrtah(a, 
vUihhinna are employed of the 
work. And there is the further 
circamstance that, according to 
Burnell’e testimony (Fref. to Vip&la- 
Brdh,, p. xmi. n.), the South In^n 
MSS. of the text appear to vary 
ntateTially ; 'see also Bumell’a Mtm. 
8 . Ind. Pal, pp. 7, 32. 

The VdkgapaMya of Hori, the 
editing of which has now been 
undertaken by Eielhom, connects 
itself specially with the 3faha- 


bhdsbya. — The Kdiikd of Vdmaaa, 
a direct comuient.Try on Pacini, is 
at present being edited by 
&istrin in the Benares Pandit, Ac- 
eoiding to him, it was composed n 
the thirteenth century, as Go'd- 
stiickerhad already hinted ; wbe.-c.i: 
tire date previously psaigned to it, 
m accordance with Bbhtlingk’e view, 
was towards the eighth century ; 
see I. St., v. 67 ; Cappeller’a Infod. 
to Vdmana’s Kdvydlayikdrat ritii, 
pp. vii., viii. — To Aufrecht wo owe 
an edition (Bonn, 1859) of TJj. 
jvaladatta’s Commentary (o'" fuj 
thirteenth century or bo) cn Ihr 
U^ddi-Stiirca, which are. pc/eaps 
(see I, Str,, ii. 322) to be ascilhcd 
to ^dkaflyaua ; and Jul. EggcH; g is 
engaged on an edition of the 5- ,ja- 
vaina-mchodadni of Vardhac' '.ca. 
— Of Blia^toji-Dlkshita’s tiidl. ..(a- 
haumudl (seventeenth oeutu:;') we 
have nov’ a new and good edi'. by 
Tdrdndtha Viiebnspati (Calc,, ,4- 
1S65). — A highly meritoriin'; " cik 
Is the edition, with English M..' Ion, 
&c., of Varadardja'’8iayi(«-/,T ' '.di 
by J. R. Ballantyno (o’-iglnall;* ’ iib- 
lishcd at Mirzapore, iS-'p). — te'i.'.a- 
mva’s Phlt-SVi-as wore odita' by 
Kielhoru in i863 ; and to hi a we 
also owe an excellent ediiinn <'i 
Ndgoji-bhatta’s ParihliAahendv - k- 
khara, a work of the last coiituiy 
(Bombay, 186S-74 ). — Of gran-ma- 
tical systems which proceed on their 
own lines, departing from Piffiini, 
we have Vopadeva’s Afugdha-bodhi^ 
of the thirteenth century, in an edi- 
tion, amongst others, by BobtUngk 
(St- Fetarsbuig, i847):tbei8<frast'at([ 
of Anubhtlti - svardpdchdrya ap- 
peared at Bombay in 1861 in a 
litbugraphed edition; the Kdlantra 
of Barvavarman, wifii Durgas'i&ha’f 
Commentary, is being edited by 
Eggeling in the SiU. Indiea (in 
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a tolerable number of grammatical writings, and these for 
the most part works that have been lost in India itself.-*® 
As regards Lexicography — ^the second branch of the 
science of language — we have already pointed out its ‘first 
beginnings in the Nighantus, collections of synonyms, &c., 
for the elucidation of the Vedic texts. But these were of 
a practical character, and wholly confined to the Veda : 
the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sanskrit, 
being, on the contrary, more a scientific one, was naturally 
only awakened at a much later time. Here, too, the earliest 
attempts in this direction have perished, and the work of 
Amara-siiiha, the oldest of the kind that has come down 
to us, appeals expressly in the introduction to otlier 
Taiitras, from which it was itself compiled. Its com- 
mentators also expressly mention by name as such Tantras 
the Trilranda, the UtpaClinf, and the works of Eabhasa, 
Katydyana, V3’adi,* and Vararuchi, the two latter as 
authorities for the gender of words. 


1S74 it tad reached to i». 4. 50). 
The ayetem of this graiiiuiar ia of 
peculiar ‘interest on this jccuuiit, 
that a special connection ap)>cai3 to 
«x’st between it and the PdU gram- 
mar of ICachohiyane, paiticulatly in 
regard to the terminology employed, 
.^ccoiding to Buliler’a letter from 
Kashmir- (pub. in /. St , siv. 402 ff.), 
the Kdtanuais the special grammai 
of the llddmitae, and -oas tbeie 
fi equeutly commented upon m the 
r2th-l6th centuries. Of older 
grammatical texts, he has fnrtlier 
discovered the Panb/idehdi of Vyild> 
and Chandia, as also the Forna- 
iSdiras and Shad-biLashd-cbandriJid 
of the latter; likewise an ^i-yoyo- 
and Vbdtu-taraipgstfl by 
l-h.rw (Jajdpida’s preceptor), and a 
a'l'y beautiful bhiirja-ilS. of the 
Kddikd. In one of these MSS. this 
last-named work is ascribed to 
Vdtnsiiaand JaytCdity.-! (Jaydpidaf), 
whereby the earlier view ae to its 
date again gains credit.— For a list 
of “Sanaciit-QrammarSg’t &c., see 
Colehrooke’s Mae. Em., ii. 38 S., 
cd. Cowell. — It lemoiiia still tp 
mention boie Cowell’s edition of 
the Prdkrita-pralrdSa of Vararuchi 


(1854, i8d8) ; further, sn edition 
leceutly (1S73) 'published at Bom- 
bay of Heriiachaiidra's (according to 
Bhdu Ddji, A.D. 10SS-1172, sea 
Jowm liombay Br. R, A. S,, ix. 224) 
Frdkfit Qiammar, whiob forms the 
eighth book of bis great treatise on 
Sansknt gi-ammar, the Saiddnu- 
Uisana ; and lastly, Fiscbel's valu- 
able dissertation Be Orammaticit 
Praerilicis (1874), which eupple- 
mente the accounts in Lassen^s In. 
tlilut. Lingua PTcaritica (Bonn, 
1837) with very important material, 

*10 See Schiefner’s paper on the 
logical and grammatical writings in 
the Tandjur, p. 25, from ihe Bulletin 
de la Classe hist, phil, de I Acad, 
Imp. des Sc. de St. Petersbourg, iv.. 
Nos. 18, 19 (1847), from wbieli it 
appeals that the Chandra- Vydka- 
raya-Sttra, tlie Kaldjm-SdtTa, and 
the SaratvaH-TydiaTa^a-Sdtra, in 
particular, are represented there. 

* A Vyddi is cited in the ^ib- 
Frdti^hya [and in Goldstiicker’s 
Pdnini he plays a veiy special part. 
The Sarngraha, severu times men- 
tioned in the Bhdshya, and there 
oesigned to Bdleahdya^a, is by Nd- 
geia — who describes it as a work in 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amaia* 
siAha — a question which, in the first instauce, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
Kaliddsa, for, like the latter, Ainara is specified by tradi<^ 
tion among the 'nine gems' of the court of Vikrama — 
that Vilcrama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
Bhoja (A.D. 1050), hut to whom European criticism has 
assigned the date b.C. 56, because — an era bearing this name 
commences with that year. The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already exposed in the 
case of Kdlidasa, though we do not here, any more than 
there, enter the lists in defence of the Indian tradition, 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-inscription discovered at Buddhagaya, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya a.d, 949), 
and in which Amara-deva is mentioned as one of 
the ‘nine jewels' of Vilcrama’s court, and as builder 
of the' temple in question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of its view; but Holtzmann’s researches {pf. cu., 
pp. 26-22) have made it not improbable that it was put 
there in the same age in which Amaxa-siAha’s dictionary 
was written, seeing that both give expression to precisely 
the same form of belief, a combination, namely, of Bud- 
dhism -with Vishnuism — a form of faith -which cannot 
possibly have continued very long in’ vogue, resting as it 
does on - a union of directly opposite systems. At all 
events, inscription and dictionary cannot lie so much as 
1000 years apart, — that is a sheer impossibility. ’ Unfor- 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the original, 
and has only survived in the English translation made by 
Ch. Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly have 
been very proficient in Sanskrit !) : the text itself is lost, 


100,000 -Slokaa — attributed to a 
Vyd^i, meaning in aU likelihood the 
same Vyd^i who is elsewhere men- 
tioned ill the Bbitshjra. Now upon 
the strength of this, GoIdstUcker 
sets up a direct relation of kin- 
ship between Fdpini, who ie desig- 
nated DdJcslAputra in the Bhdshya, 
and this (Vyli^i) DdkA&ycofa ; only 
the former must be “at least two 


generations ” prior to tlie latter: 
And on this he grounds a specific 
“ hietorieal argument ” for the de- 
termination of Pdpini’s date ; fui' >1 
'Vy4§i, 'Pfiijini’s descendant collat- 
erally, is cited in the Rik-Pr., then 
of course this work must be later 
than Pd^ini ; see against all this 1 . 
St., T. 41, 127-133. 40>]- 
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-wiih Uie stone on \7hich it 'was incised. That the dic- 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century B.c. — the date commonly assigned 
to it — is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
work itself. For, in the first place, it enumerates* the 
signs of the zodiac, ■which were unquestionably horrors ed 
by the Hindiis from the- Greelcs , and, according to Le- 
tronne’s investigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
century a.d. ; so that, of course, it cannot have become 
known to the Hindiis till one or several centuries later. 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu- 
merated in their new order, the fixing of which was due 
to the fresh life infused into Indian astronomy under 
Greek influence, the exact date being uncertain, but hardly 
earlier than a.d. 400. Lastly, the word diii&ra occurs 
here,'* which, as pointed out by Prinsep, is simply the 
Latin denarius (see Lassen, 1 . AK^ ii. 261, 348). The use 
of the term tardra in the sense of ‘ text-book ’ may perhaps 
also be cited in this connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, the Hindiis who emigrated to Java having taken the 
word with them in this sense.®*’^ — ^All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date. If it be correct, as stated by Eeinaud 
{M 6 )n. sivr I’Inde, p. 114), that there existed a Chinese 
translation of the work, "redigiie. au vi* sifecle,” this 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by. But 
Stan. Julien does not, it would seem, in the passage cited 
by Eeinaud as his authority, express himself in quite such 
definite terms; as he merely speaks of the “traduction 
ohinoise dc ' I’Amarakocha, qui paraSt avoir dte publide 
. . . “ : T nor are the positive grounds he adduces in sup- 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 


, * Ii r.l5C occurs jo the Pnucha- 
tantin, in a legend of Suddhietic 
origin. — I may here also remark in 
passing, that the word dramma^ i.t., 
SpaxM, is employed in the twelfth 
century by Bhdskara, ns well as in in- 
Bcrirtions [cf. Z. D. il. G., vi. 420]. 

Of special interest also is the 
Arabico-Persian word ptlu -for ele- 
phant ; cf. Kumirila on Jalm., i, 3. 


5, died by Colebrooke, Mite. Ess., 
i- 314' (339’) ! Gildemeister in 
Z..D. M. & , sxviii. 697 
•t The meaning of parattn, how- 
ever, is doubtfal ; it can aignify 
either ‘aeem’ or 'bo clear’ (ac- 
cording to all evidence); — in the 
latter sense like the Latin apptmre, 
and the English 'appear,' being in- 
deed derived from appansetn 
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them. Of the Tibetan translation of the ^vork in the 
Tandjur no particulars are known. How great the difliculty 
is of arriving at any sort of decision in this matter is 
shown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Indianists, H. H. Wilson. For while, in the pre- 
face to- the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (1S19), 
he rather inclined to the view that Amara-siuha nourished 
in the fifth .century A.D., and while again, in the second 
edition of the work (1832), under the word ‘Vararuchi,’ 
he expressly transfers the ‘nine gems’ to the court of 
Bhoja (A.D. 1 050), — ^in the preface (p. vi.) to his transla- 
tion of .the Vishnu-Pmana (1840), on the contrary, he 
makes Amara-sifiha live “ in the centur}' prior to Chris- 
tianity!” — ^But, independently of all that has hitheito 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries we possess, besides the Amara-kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, dnd following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced upon us in regard to tho drama-— 
namely, that as the .^ara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
so it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter- 
val of time. (Holtzmann, p. 26.)^* 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
of lexical works quite peculiar to the Hindus — namely, 
the lists of roots styled DJidtio-pdrdyanas or Dhdtv.- 
pdilias:* though these belong rather to the province of 
grammar. Tliey are written partly in prose and partly in 
Slokas. The latter is the form adopted in all the dic- 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering interpolation well-nigh impossible.’!' 


Sines the above wae written, 
nothing new has appsiired on tliis 
queetion. To the editiona of tlie 
Amara-koalia then already pub- 
liahed, those, namely, of Colebrooke 
(1808) and of Loiaeleur Dealong- 
cbanipa (Paria, 1835, various 

new ones have since been added in 
India. Of other vocabularies we 
may mention the editions, by Boht- 
iingk and Rieu (1847) of Henm- 
efaandra’s A bhiUAdna • cliintdma^i. 


and by .^ufreciit (London, iS6r) oi 
Haldyudha’s Alhidh'itta-ralna-muh, 
belonging to about the end o! tne 
eleventh century. A Pdli redaction 
of the Amara-kosha by Moggailana 
belongs to the cioss of the twelfth 
century ; see I. Sir., ii, 330. 

• For the literature of these, see 
Westergaard’s preface to hiii ei- 
oeilent Radices Linguee Sunscritat 
(Bonn, 1841). 

t See Holtzmann, op. cil., p. 17 
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Lastly, as a third phase of the science of language, we 
have to consider Metric, Poetics, and Ehetoric. 

With the beginnings of Prosody we have already become 
acquainted in connection with the Veda (see p. 23)., The 
treatise ascribed to Pingala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position, specifying as it does the most highly elaborated 
metres, such as were only used in later times (see p. 60). 
The tradition which identifies Piflgala with Patamj^i, the 
author of the Mahabhashya and the Yoga-^dslra, must 
answer for itself ; for us there exists no cogent reason for 
accepting it The other existing treatises on metre are 
likewise all modern; they superseded the more ancient 
works; and the same is the case, in an equal degree, with 
rhe writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the Alamkdrar 
SSstra of Bharata, wjiich is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted passager 
would seem to have survived, although, according to out 
commentary,* the work was iteelf but an extract from the 
Agni-Purdna. A. W. von Schlegel in his Bdflexions sur 
V Etude des Langues Asiat., p. 1 1 1, speaks of a manuscript, 
preserved in Paris, of the Sdliitya-daiyai^a, another leading 
work on this subject, as dated salce 949, i.e., A.P. 1027 ; and 
this, if correct, would naturally he of the highest import- 
ance for the age of the works therein quoted. But d priori 
I am firmly persuaded that this statement rests on a mis- 
take or misunderstanding;^ for the "oldest- manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p; 182), not so much 


Cf. on this /, S(., viii. 158 ff. 

* Sea my Catttl. 0/ the Sansi. MSS. 
in the Bcrl. Lib., p. 227. [Respect- 
ing the Ndlya- Saitra of Bharata 
fuller information was first supplied 
by Hall in his edition of the Daia- 
rdpa {1865), at the close of which 
he has given the text of four chap- 
ters of the work (18-20, 34); see 
also W Heyniann’a account of it in 
\.\\e OSUinger Qel, Ameigen, 1874, p. 

86fr.i 

^ The Sdliityn-clarpapa wes only 
composed towards the middle of the 
fiCteentti century in E. Bengal, on 


the banks of the Brahmaputra ; see 
Jagan-mohana-sarman in the pre* 
face to his edition of tho di-ami 
Chan^a-Kuusilca, p. 2. It has ai 
ready been edited several times in 
India", amongst others by Roer in 
the Bibl. Indies (1851, vol, x.). 
Baliantyne’s translation, tbid., is un- 
fortunately not yet entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 ; for 
tho close of the work, however, from 
Rule 631, we have a translation bj 
Pramadd Ddsa Mitra, which appeared 
in the Pa^it, Nobl 4-28. 
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as 500 years old, and it will be difficult to find any of a 
yet greater age. — ^For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindii mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
had free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion.^ 


We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskrit literature. 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it as of later origin, but because the existing 
text-books of the philosophical systems .seem to me to be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Siitra of Panini, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 
ence of Upanishads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very, late period, comparatively 
speaking. 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we have already more than once seen (see espe- 
cially pp. 26 , 27), to a very remote age. Even in the 
Saiphita of ike Rik, although only in its later portions, 
we find hynms that bespeak a high degree of reflection. 
Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the' origin of the world that more imme- 


^ Da^^in’s Kdryidarla, of the 
sixth century, and Dnanaipjaja’s 
i)ofo-«ipo, of the middle of the tenth 
centnrv, have been poblished in the 
£ibl. Indiaa, the former edited by 
Premachandra Tarkavdclia (1863), 
the latter by Hall (1^65). Prom 
these we learn, amongsi oilier things, 
the very important fact that in 
Dav4iti’B day two definite, prorin- 
cislly distingnished, varieties of 
style (riti) were already recognised, 
namely, the Oavda style and the 
VaidarhAa style, to which in coiirso 
of time fonr others, the Pdnelidli, 
Iidft, Ivantikd, and Udgaikt. were 
added ; of. my Essay on the Itiinid- 
.vaits, p. 76, and I. SI., xiv. 65 fT. 
Bd^a passes for the special repre- 
sentative of the Pafichdia style ; see 
Aufrecht in Z. D. M. <?., xicvii. 93 ; 
whereas the Edfmira Bilha^a, for 


example, adopted the Vaidarbha-iiti; 
see Biihler, Vikramiuka-cfaar., 1. 9. 
— Vdmana’s Kdvydlamkdra^vritti lias 
lately been edited by Cappeller(Jena, 
187s), and belongs, he thinks, to the 
twelfthcentnry, Mammata'sfTavya- 
prakdiji, several times published in 
India, belongs, in Biihler’s opinion, 
to the same date, since Hammata, 
according to Ilall {Introd. toVdsaca-, 
p. 55), was the maternal uncle of 
the author of the Naishadhlya ; see 
Biililer m Journ. Bomb. Br, R. A. S., 
X, 37, my I. SCr., i. 356, and my Essay 
on Hdla's Sapta-dataka, p. ii. Cf. 
here also Aufrecht’s account of the 
Sarasvatl-kapthdbliarapa (note 220 
above). — A rich accession to the 
Alaqikdra literatnre also will result 
from Biihler’s journey to Kashmir : 
the works range from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century. 
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diately gave rise to philosophical comempiaiiob. Toe 
mystery of existence, of being, and of life forces itself 
directly upon the soul, and along with this comes the 
question, how the riddle is to be solved, and what is its 
cause. The idea that most readily presents itself’ and 
which is therefore, in fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter, a chaotic mass, 
into which order and system are gradually introduced, 
whether — and here we have two distinct views, each of 
which has its intrinsic warrant, and which must therefore 
have been early opposed to each othei>-hy virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
without, whereby of course an object or Being existing 
outside of this chaotic mass is eo ipso postulated. This 
point reached, the idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, whence the impulse proceeds, as higher 
and more exalted than ‘the primary cliaotic matter itself ; 
and, as speculation advances, this piimaiy matter continues 
to sink to a more and more subordinate position, till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent upon the 
will of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises. - 
The steps of this gradation may actually be followed with 
iolerable distinctness in the Yedic texts. In the more 
ancient portions the notion everywhere still is that the 
worlds were but ‘fixed,’ ‘ arranged’ (siahhita, ^caihita*), by 
the aid of the metres (it is, thus that the harmony of the 
imiverse is explained) ; only at a later .stage is the idea 
developed of tlieir sa,'rjp!.na, ‘emission’ or creation. As 
lime goes on, the creative Being is conceived as more 
and more transcendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and the real imi- 
verse intermediate grades of beings, demiurges, are required, 
by classifying and systematising whom speculation strives 


* li ifc intercstiDg that tlic Qer* 
man word schaffen is derived from 
this root slabltf skalh, * •cstablisli 
OTiginally therefore it had not the 
sense in wliicli it is now used. The 
idea of the * e&tiiblishmcnt^’ 'or* 
rangement ’ of the worlds may poe> 
eibly therefore date from the epoch 
when Teutons and Indians etiU 
dMcli together : or lias the same use 


of the word grown up independently 
with both peoples? Perhaps the 
‘yawning gulf of chaos, ‘pa/ia- 
naijk gamhJiWa^* ‘pinunpa 
might also be instanced as a similar 
primitiTG notiou f [Q'he conntetion 
here supposed between sc/mjTen and 
Btalfh, Bfsahh, aK^imiP, is very ques- 
tionable ; tbe word seems rather to 
belong to sekahefit tcahercy a#ctlrTcti».] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with the result of 
producing greater confusion. We have thus three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin of the world — that of its 
‘ development,’ that of its ‘ arrangement,’ and that of its 
‘ creation.’ The two former agree in so far as the theory 
of development requii’es an ‘ arranger ’ also ; they are, 
however, sufiBoiently distinguished by the circumstance 
that in the former this Power is regarded as the first pro- 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter ; in the latter, on the contrary, as an independent 
Being existing outside of it. The theory of a creation 
starts generally with a- desire on the part of the Creator to 
be no longer alone, the expression of which desire is imme- 
diately followed by the emanation itself. Either it is a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in con- 
nection with whom, by a process of begetting,* he then 
accomplishes the further work of creation ; or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest ; or again, the mere expression of the 
desire itself involves creation, v&ch or speech here appear- 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceived in 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world is bub 
Illusion dnlyhelongs to the latest phase of this emanation 
theory.— It is' impossible at present to attempt'even an 
approximate sketdi of the gradual growth of these three 
different theories into complete philosophical systems; 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads must first be thoroiighiy 
studied. IS’or until this has been done will it be possible 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy any connection with Hindii speculation can he 
established — ^with reference to the five elements in par- 
tionlar,t a point which for the present is doubtful.^ I 
have already stated generally (p. 29) the reasons which 
lead me to assign a comparatively late date to the existing 
text-hooks (Siitras) of the Hindd philosophical systems.--'^ 


• By incest thcrcrore ; the story vi. t8 ff. [Of. my review o£ Sohlii- 

in Megnsthenes of the incest of the tef’s book, Aristotelcs’ Metaphysii 
Jndinn Hcrakles with his danshter tine TochtcrderSdnf:hyale 7 ireia Lit. 
refers to this. Cent. El., 1874, p. 294 . 1 

t And the doctrine of metempsy- CgCowell’snotetoColebrooks'a 
ehosisl dfisc. £s 3., i. 334. “ The SatrSs as 

* See Max Miiiler in Z. D. U. O., we have them hannot be the original 
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Unfortunately we are not yet in possession of the treatises 
themselves ; * and for what follows I have had to depend 
mainly upon Colebrooke’s Essays on the subject.®*^ 

The most ancient philosophi(^ system appears to ]?e the 
S&wikhya theory, which sets up a primordi^ matter as the 
basis of the universe, out of which the latter is by succes- 
sive stages evolved. The word Sdmkhya itself occurs first 
in the later Upanishads ;t while in the earlier Upanishads 
and B^ahma^as the doctrines afterwards belonging to tlie 
Samlchya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with these imder the equivalent designations of Mimdhsd 
( -s/ man, speculation), Adeia (doctrine), Upanishad (sit- 
ting), &o. I am especially induced to regard the Sdmkhya 
as the oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
who are mentioned as }.ts leading representatives : Kapila, 
Paflcha^ikha, and Asuri. The last of these names occuis 
veiy frequently in the ^atapatha-Biahmana as that of an 
important authority for sacrificial ritual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers contained in that work (namely, 

form of the dootiines of the several K M. Baneijca, Bartb St, Hilaire, 
schools. They are rather a rccapi- In the BibU Mica and the Benares 
tulation of a series of piecedmg de- Panilit many highly important cdi> 
velopments vrhich had gone on in tions of texts have appealed, and no 
the iTOika of anccessivc teachers.” are noir in possession of the Satr.ia 
* Onlytwoof tbemhaiethnsfarap- of all the six systems, together iritn 
peered in India ; but of the edition of their leading commentaries, three 
the Veddnta-Sdtra with Bainkaras of them in translation also See 
commentary 1 hare not yet been able also in particular the Sana-dai farm- 
to see a eop^ ; only the edition of the samt/raAa of Mdilhava in the, BibK 
Xyaja-Sdtia is known to me Tho Ind (1853-58), edited by Isiara 
whole of these texts aie at present chandia Vididsdgara, and Hall's 
being edited in India by Dr. Bat- Bibliogt aphical Index to the Ind. 
lanlyno, with English translation Phd, Sytl. (1859) 

[These editions, entitled Aphonsma t Of ihcTniturija and Athaivan, 
of the Sdnlhya, Vcddnin, Yoga, Sec, .ns also in the fourteenth book of the 
extend to all the six systems, each Niiukti, and in the Bhagavad.glta. 
tiitra being regularly followed bj As icgaids its sense, the term is 
w translation and conimenUry ; bnt rather obscure and not very signi* 
iinforiunaleb only n few numbers of Scant ; can its use have been in any 
each have .appeared ] nay influenced and determined by 

In the new edition of Cole- its association with the doctrine ot 
tiiookc’s I'iss.ns (18731, llic'.c are StUyaf or has it reference purely 
accompanied tilth excellent notes by ami solely to the twenty-five pun- 
Professor Con ell Since the .above eiplcs* [The latter IS really the 
was written, much new material h,is c.ase; see /. St., ix 17 (f, Kapilaa 
1iei:iiaddcdl)\ lliclahoiiiBorRoer,naI- UAtfu-aarplkyilUt, Bhdg. Pur., 111 
isiitjo. Hall,' Cowell, Muller, Gough, 25. 
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as disciple of Ydjnavalkya, and as only one or a few gene* 
rations prior to Ydska). Kapila, again, can hardly be 
unconnected witli the Kdpya Eatamchala whom we find 
mentioned in the YajnavalMya-kanda • of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka as a zealous representative of the Bralimanical 
learning. Kapila, too — what is not recorded of jiny other 
of these reputed authors of Sdtras — was himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank ; and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the ^vetadvataropanishad.* But it is 
above all the close connection of his tenets withBuddhism®*® 
— ^the legends of which, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of Panchaiikha as long anterior to Buddha— 
which proves conclusively that the system bearing his name 
is to be regarded as the oldest.®^® The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other’ leading doctors 
of the Satnkhya school as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, Idvara-Krishpa and Gaudapdda: the 
former (according to Colebrooke, L 103) is expressly stated 


* In the inroc.'ilionB of the Pitris 
which('ieeahove,pp. 55, $6) form part 
i{f the ordinary ceremonial, Kapila, 
ABuri, Pauch.^411:ha (and with them 
a Vo^ha or IBo^ha), tmiformly oc- 
capy a reiy hoiioutabie place in later 
times ; wiiercas notice is more nsrely 
taken of the remaining anthers of 
philosophicaVSCtras, &c. This too 
proves that the former are more 
ancient than the latter. 

This relates, according to Wil- 
son, to the community of the funda- 
mental propositions of both in regard 
to “ the eternity of matter, the prin- 
ciples of things, and the final extinc- 
tion” (Wilson, Woi'ia, ii. 346, ed. 
Rost.). In opposition to this, it is 
true. Max Mullerezpressiy denies any 
special connection whatever between 
Kapila’s system, ss embodied in the 
SAtras, and Buddhist metaphysics 
ICkiptfnm a German Worlahjop, i. 
226, 1870); vet he himself imme- 
diately afterwards gives the correct 


explanation of this, when he 
that the existing SAtras of Kapila 
arc “of later date, posterior, not 
anterior, to Buddha." On the siih-, 
jeet itself, sea speoially’/. St., lii, 
13Z. 133- 

In the sacred texts of the 
Jainos also, not only is ths Ssfthi- 
tanta {Shaahii-tantra, explained by 
the comm, as Kdpila-Sdstra) j?p'’ci- 
fiod along with tho four Vedas 
and their AUgas, but in another 
p.i35age the name KSvila appe.'.r8 
along with it, the "only other Br’.li- 
manical system hero mentioned be- 
ing the Balscsiya (Vaileshika). (Tho 
order in which they are given is 
Balsesiya, Buddha -sdsapa, Kdvila, 
Logpiyato, Safthi-tanta.) So also in 
a similar enumeration in the iLnlita- 
vistaTB; after Sdipkhya Yoga, only 
Vaideshika is fur^cr specified. See 
my paper on the Bhagavati of the 
Jainos, ii. 246-248. 
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to be the authoi; of the existing Sai^chya-Siitia, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine in sevcial Upatushads.®®* 
Connected with the Samkhya school, as a further deve* 
lopment of it, is the Yoga system of Patamjali,^^ \vhose 
name describes him as m all probability a descendant of 
the Kapya Patamchala of the Vrihad-Aranyaka Along 
witJi him (or prior to him) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the Satapatha-Brahmana, is also regarded as a 
mam origmator of the Yoga doctiine, but this only in later 
wiitings.* Whether Patamjali is to be identified with the 


MO Tna Stitias of Eapila, the ao- 
called Ei aiachcna,a.Ta no’7 

pu'i'iv' od, Tith the oommeptaiy ot 
\ jiKi "-bhiLshu 111 the liH ^ 
edited I7 Hall (1854-56] ; a UaLi* 
lat on 1} Billantjne alro appeiitd 
n tne aizne aeries, 1862-0^. In 
11 s preface t j ’ho S Prav , as v"'! 
-a in tlia profaJe soma }t.ara Utet 
to his edit on of Vijndna-bh'l- sou’s 
fiun’.'ijc. aaio, Kail s'ves a specml 
c-'ornt, iita nhicb, howei, *.cis 
1 1 jiseli 1 y no means satisfied (sec bia 
no oto tr.l„on’sVisl nu-Pur,iii 301), 
o' Kapila end the leadms woi,m ex- 
tan n or tl eSainl>.hiia''}«tein Heze- 
giidstho bdmkh}a piaiacbaii" la a 
\e--> 1 e product on.nnichmay here 
and theieeicn “be sucpectcd of occa- 
sjonal obligation to the Kdr'hds of 
I^i-rakyislini ” (Sdmkh^ a-.idr a, Pic- 
fac, p. itz). Of couise this docs not 
affect either the antiquity of Kcpila 
1 imsclf 01 his alleged coniiociiuu 
zv u the SiniLlij i" (p 20) Concll, 
lOO ((Jolebiookc, zl/z'c Zss, 1 354, 
nokP), regards tfie Samklna sctiool 
1 cell “as one of the c 11 lie t,’’nhile 
T » Sdtras, on the contran, are of 
hfc origin, inasmuch aa they not 
on 1 “refer distinctly to Veddnta 
texts,' but also “expressly mention 
ti e Vai^esbika m 1 25, v 85 , foi 
tlie Nydya, cf a 27, 86, and for 
the Yoga, I go" Besides the Vai 
dcshikas (1 25), onl} Pa&chadillia 
(/ 32, VI 68) and Sanandandclidrya 
(n 69) are aetjaPy mentioned by 
zams An intercsMng detail .s the 
opposing of the names S^'c^hna and 


PtCtaliputra (1. 28) aa an illnsliation 
ot separate localzty (similazly 111 the 
Ualiabhdshza, sea I. St., xzii, 378}. 

'Ihe Yoga-Sfitra ascribed to 
Patanijili (liken ise called SdnUkya- 
pro-tacliana. Sutra), with ertzacta 
ii-om Bhaji’s comn,eiitaty upon it, 
was edited, t'"-t with fra islat on, to 
tl e i'xt»ntof oiic-half, L, Sallait 113 
in Jis ApAatisma; the second halt 
-opeared in thePondit, bos. 28-C8,_ 
edited by Govinda-deva-sdstun,— 
An Aryd pailchiAlti by Scslia (whom 
the editor identifies with Patatqja'i/, 
in wbioli the r-'afionof pralrt.i and 
purutha is elucidated in a \ aislin i>a 
sense, was edited by Bdlasostiin in 
No 5b of tho Pandit j tlieic ex s 8 
also a Saiva adapt itiou ot it by Abm- 
navagupta, see Z 1 ) M O, xxz,’. 
167. According to Buh’er’s letter 
(7 St, XIV 402 ff.), Abhinazagunt" 
issupposed to haze died in AD. 982 , 
but Buhlci has nut himself zciificd 
the date, which is stated to occui in 
the hymn wiitten by Abhinava 0 1 
Ins death bed 

* P-irtioularly id tho tzrelfth book 
of the Mabd Bbdrata, zzhere, tilth 
Janaka, he is vi’ tually described as 
a Biiddbist teacher, the chief oul- 
waid badge ot these teachers being 
precisely the kdthaya - dhdsratai i 
mauad^aia (M .Bh , XU 11898,566) 
It appeara, at all evei'ts, from the 
Ydynavalklya kiinda t>'a* both gaze 
a pimci ful iBipulcs t.^ the practice 
of rclig'oas aiendic niy I’l the 
sheds, tot. toio r c -arly 
inovD '.see p. jf3' 'Is: ka,-- e 
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author of the Mahabhashya remains for the present a ques> 
tion. The word yoga in the sense of ‘union with the 
Supreme Being,’ ‘ absorption therein by virtue of medita- 
tion,’ first occurs in the later'Upauishads, especially in the 
tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka and in the I^thako- 
panishad, where this very doctrine is itself enunciated.®®- 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially .upon a 
dualism, that is, upon the ‘arrangement’ theory of the 
universe ; in this sense, however, that in the Kathakopani- 
shad at least, punisha, primeval soul, is* conceived as exist- 
ing prior to avyakta, primordial matter, from the union of 
which two principles the maJidn dtmd, or spirit of life, 
is evolved. For the rest, its special connection vdth the 
Sarnkhya system is still, in its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition of ‘ Sainkhya-Yoga,’ generally as a com- 
pound. Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun- 
tenanced a confounding of their purusha, iSvara with the 
chief divinities of the popular religion, Eudra and Krishna, 
as may be gathered from the ^veUSvataropanishad,®®®* the 
Bhagavad-gftd, arjd many passages in the twelfth book of 
the Mahd-Bhdrata.* One very peculiar side of the Yoga 


valkya-Smrlti, i!i. no, T# desorikes 
biuiBalt ostensibly as the author of 
the Ara^yaka os wall as of tha Yoga- 
SiEstia.] 

It Is in thesa and similar TTpa- 
nishad.-, as also In Manu’s Dhartna- 
fidstra (cf. Johantgen’s Sseay on the 
Law-Book of Manu, 1863), that we 
have to look for the earlieat ganna 
and recorda of the atheistic S£i{ikbya 
and tha deistio Toga systems. 

In my paper on the Svetlilva- 
taropanishad 1 had to leave the point 
undetermined whether, for the 
period to which this work belongs, 
and specially as regards the mono- 
theistio Yoga system it embodiee, sn 
acqueiutancewith the correspusding. 
doctrines of Christianity is to bs 
assumed or not ; see J. St., i. 423. 
Lorinser, on the other hand, in his 
translation of Use Bhagavod-gltd 
IBreslan, 1869}, unreservedly as- 
sumes such an acquaintance in the 
case of this poem. From the point 


of view of literary chronology no 
forcible objection can be brought 
against this ; some of the poiiirs, 
too, which he urges are not without 
importance ; but on the whole Le 
has greatly over-estimated the scoae 
of his argument : the question Is 
still aubyudice. 

* More particularly with regard 
to the Bbigavata, Pdiieharitra, and 
PiUupata dootiines, [A SCtra of 
the.l^hcbardtraschool, that, namely, 
of Sd^^ilya (ed. by Ballautyne in the 
Sai. Jndica, 1861), is apparently 
mentioned by ^azpkara, yed!inta-& 
Bh. ii. 2. 45. It rests, seemingly, 
upon the Bbsgavad-g!^ and lays 
special stress upon faith in the Su- 
jatme’Beiog^fihaktwiinare)} see on it 
Cowell's note in Colebrooke’s Miae. 
iiss.,i.438. Onthederelopmentofthe._ 
doctrine of bhaki^ lyilson surmises' 
Christian nonceptions to bare had 
some influence ; see my paper on the 
Rdm. Tip, Up., pp. 277, 36a The 
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doctrine^:— and one which 'was more and more exclusively 
developed as time went on — ^is the Yoga practice ; that is, 
the outward means, such as penances, mortifications, and 
the nice, whereby this absorption into the supreme God- 
head is sought to be attained. In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopanishads, we encounter it in fall 
force : Panini, too, teaches the formation of the term yogin. 

The most flourishing epoch of the Sdmkhya-Yoga be- 
longs most probably to the firat centuries of our era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of .Gnosticism 
in Asia Minor being unmistakable; wliile further, both 
through this channel and afterwards directly also, it had 
an important influence upon the growth of the Siiff philo- 
sophy.* Alhirdnf translated Patamjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the Sainkhya-STitra,f though the information we 
have as to the contents of these works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit originals. 

The doctrines of the two Mim&hs&s appear to have been^ 
reduced to their present systematic shape at a later period 
than these of the Samkhya ; ^ and, as indicated by their 
respective names, in tlie case of the P'&rva-Mimdiis<i' eoxti&v 
than in the case of the Uttara-MiTndnsA. The essential 
purpose of both Mimansas is to bring the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Erdhmaiias or sacred revelation into harmony 
and accord with each other. Precepts relating to practice 
form the subject of the Pdrva-Mimaiisa, which is hence also 
styled .Zcrma-Jlffmdiisd; while doctrines regarding the 
essence of- the creative principle and its relation to the 


N^rada-Panchardtra (edited in Bibl, 
had. by K. M. Eanerji-a, 1861-65) 
aritual,nctaphiluBopbical,Vaish9aTA 
test-book,] 

* See [Lasses, I. AK., iii. 379 fii] 
• Gildemeister, Seript. Arab, de reb. 
/nd, p. naff. . 

t Reinaud in the Joum, Asiat,, 
1S44, pp. 121-124; H. M. Elliot, 
Bibl. Index to the Siat. of Mvham- 
medan India, i, 100. 

Now that the antiquity of the 
extant form of the Sdrpkhya-Sdtras, 
accoi'ding to Hall, has become so 
crcsedingly doubtful, the view above 
EX^rsoeed abo becomes in its turn 


very questionable. Besides, as we 
shall presently see, in both the 
Slimihasli-S'atraB teachers are repeat- 
edly cited who are known to us from 
the Vedio Siitra literature ; while 
nothing of the kind occurs in either 
of the Siqikhya-prayechana-Slitras. 
This does not of course touch the 
point of the higher antiquity of the 
doctrines in question ; for the nauies 
Kapila, Pataqijali, and Ydjnavalkya 
distinctly carry us back to a far 
earlier time than do the names 
Jaimini and Biidardyena — namely, 
into the closing phases of the Br^b- 
maiaa literature itself. 
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universe fonn tlie subject of the Uttara-Mimdftsd, which 
IS hence also designated Brahma - Mimd usd, Sdriraka- 
Mimdnsd (‘ doctrine of embodied spirit ’), or also Feddnta 
(‘ end of the Veda ’). The term ' Mimahsa ' originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general; it occurs frequently 
m this sense in the Brahuianas, and only became a technical 
expression later,*®* as is probably the case also witli ‘ Ve- 
danta,’ a word first occurring in the later TJpauishads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittiriya-Araqyaka, the i^thako- 
panishad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The Karma- Mirndnsd-S-dtra is ascribed to Jaimini, 
who is mentioned in the Pnrapas as the revealer of the 
Samaveda, though we search in vain in Vedic literature 
for any hint of his name* Still, of the teachers who 


In tlia MalifCbhitsbfa, mlmdA- 
taha, according to Kaiyata, ia to he 
taken in the sense of mimdAidm 
adhtte j and as tlie term also occurs 
-therein contradtatinctioutoauJ;<atI;a, 
it-might, in point of fact, refer to the 
aubjeot of the Pdt va-MImdAsd. Still 
the pioper wo-d here for one speci- 
eily devoted to such studies would 
rather seem to be ydjnika; see /. 
Sf., xiii. 453, 466. 

* With llie exception of two 
prubaoly interpolated passages in 
tire Grihy-i-Siltras of the Rik (see 
pp. 56-58). — t'or is there anything 
bearing on it in the Ga^apitha of 
Fdniiui — of which, indeed, for tbo 
present, only a_ negative use can be 
made^ and even this only with pro- 
per caution. But os the word (s ir- 
regularly formed (from Jeman we 
bhould espect'Jaimani), this circum- 
stance may here, perhaps, csiry soma 
weight, [Anparently it is not found 
ill the Mahdbhdshys either; see /. 
St , xiii 45$. On the other hand, the 
named oimini occunin the concluding 
vansa of the Sdrna-vidhdna-Bnibm. 
(v. I. .?<• , i V. 377), and here the bearer 
of it ia described as the disciple of 
vydsa Parlsarya, and preceptor of a 
Paushpindya, which answeis exactly 
to the statement in the Vishpu-Fur,, 
ill. €. I, 4, where be appeonaa the 
teacher of Faiisbpiipji (of. also lia- 


ghuv., i8. 32, 33). The special re. 
lation of Jaimini to the Sdma-Yeda 
appears also from the siatemcots m 
the 9ig-Grihyas (sea note 49 above), 
which agree with Vislipu-Pur., ui. 
4. 8, 9, ludeed, the Chaiapa-vytiha 
specifies a ■laimtiii^a recension ot 
the S^iuaii ; and this lecension ap- 
peals to be still 111 existence (see 
note 60 above). In the Pravar.* 
eectioii of the Asval.-^r.intj-S., xu. 
10, the Jaiminis are classed rs be- 
longing to the Bhrigiis. — Aii th's, 
however, does not afford os any 
direct clue to the date of our Jai- 
mioi above, whose work, besides, 
IS properly more related > to the 
Yajur- than to the Sdma-Veda. 
According to the Fahchatantri, the 
‘HimdAsdkrib' Jaimini was killed 
by an elephant — a statement whicu, 
considering the antiquity of this 
work, IS always of some value ; al- 
though, on the other baud, unfortun- 
at"]y. 111 consequence of the many 
changes its text has undergone, we 
have no guarantee that this parti- 
cular notice formed part of the orig- 
inal text which found its way to 
Poisia in the sixth century (of. I. St., 
viii. 159). — Theie is also an astro- 
logical (Jdta^) treatise which goes 
by the name of J^aimiiii-Sfitra ; see 
Uaxal. of Sir. J/SS. N. JY. Prc. 
(1874), pp 508, 5 to, 514, 53 *- 1 " 
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are dted in tins Siitra— Atreya, Badari, Badariya^a;^ 
Labnkayana (?),^ Aittddyana — the names o£ the first and 
second, at all ervents, may be pointed out in the Taittirfya- 
prdtiiikhya and the ^rauta^Stitra of Katyayana Kspec< 
lively ; while we meet '^th the family of the AitaSdyanaa 
m the Sanshftaki-Brihinana.* Bddarayana is the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Mimahsd-Siitra ; but it 
by no means foUowa from the mention of him here that 
his Siitra is older than th& Sdtra of Jaimini ; for not onlj:' 
may the name, as a patronymic, have designated other 
persons beddes, but- in the Siitra of the Brahma-MirndUsi 
the casn is exactly reversed, and Jaimini in his turn is 
mentioned there. All that results from this, as well as 
from the feet of each Siitre frequently citing its own 
reputed author, is rather that these Sdtras were not really 
composed by these teachers themselves, but only by their 
respective schools.t . The name Badaraya^a is not to be 
found “ in Panini," as has recently been erroneouslyi as- 
E£rted,J but only in the gan/i-pdiha to Papini, not a very 
'ure authority for the present. — As leading expounders of 
the Jaimini-Siitra.we have mention of ^abararsvamin,®®® 
and, after him, gf Kumarila-bhatta ; the latter is said 
to have flourished prior to Samkara.| 

^ Ib tbe pBseage io question (vi. This commentary of dabara- 

7 - 37 ) ougbt ve not to read Ldma- srdmin, which is even cited by- 
This is the name of a ^aqihara {VaUnta-Sitrorbh,, iii. 3. 
teacher who is eeveral times men- 53 )> with the text of Jaimini itself, 
t]oned in the Sdma-Slitras ; see /. ia at present still in course of publi- 
/St., iv. $84,-373. — ^he app-arent cation in tbe .SAf. /tidL, ed. by Ma- 
mentioir of Buddha in i. 2. 33 (iu< 2 - hetachandra Jfydyaratna (begun in 
fihwidatntti is only apparent : here 1S63 ; tbe last part, 1871, brings it 
the word, ‘buddha has nothing down to iz. 1. 5). — Mddhara’s Jai- 
Vihaterer to do with tha name iniulya-nydya-m(Uil-TiBtara,editedby 
‘Suddha.’ — To the abore names Goldetiicker (1865 ff.), is also still 
teiist.. however, be added Edrsh^l- unfinished ; seem; 1 . Sir., it 376 S’, 
jini (iv. 3. 17, vi. 7. 35) and Kdmu- Who appears also to have 

Jcdvana (zi. I, 51); the former of borne the odd name of Tuttits or even 
«hese is found also in KtUydiyana and Tutdtita. At all events, Tautfttika, 
in the Veddnta - Sdtra, the latter or TaulAtita, is interpreted by tha 
unly m the gona ‘ Nada.' scholiast of the Prabodba-chandro- 

* zzz. 5, where they are chorac* daya, 20. 9, ed. Brockhaos, to mean 
terised as the scum of tha Bhpigu Kumdrila; and tbe same ezplana* 
line, " pdpishthd PhjrigH^dm." tion is given by Aufrecht in his 

t See Colebrooke, i. 102, 103, 328, Catalvgvs, p. 247, in tbe case of the 
ami above p. 49. Tautiititas mentioned in Miidhava's 

t By Maz Mullor in h:a otherwise Sar-.'a-dar&uia-S’upgmha. 
most valuable contrib'..tions to our § Soa Calsbrooke, i. 298 : yet foia 
knowledge of^lndian philosophy in tolerably modern title inaffaawak- 
the Z. D. bl. Q., vi. 9. OSs corns doubt as to this ; it m-^y 
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The Brahma-Svjlm * belongs, as we have just seen, to 
Bddarayana. The notion that creation is but Illusion, and 
that the transcendental Brahman is a)oiie the Beal, but 
throning in absolute infinitude without any personal exist- 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system. The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself, by bringing all Yedic 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the varions views of the Samkhya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or theistic, and the Nyaya, or deistic 
schools, &C. The notice thus taken of the other systems 
would of itself seem to prove die posteriority of the Brahma- 
Sdtra; still, it is for the present uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form in wliich we now have them, or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which these systems 
have sprang. The teachers' names, at least, which are 
mentioned in the Brahma-Siitra recur to a large extent in 
the 6rauta-Siitraa ; for example, A^marathya in Afivalaya- 
na ; f Bddari, Karshudjini and Kddakritsni m Katyayana 
fsee above, p. 139], and, lastly, Atreya in the Taittirlya- 
Ihdti^akhya. The name Augulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma-Siitra.*®^ The mention of Jaimini and of 
Bddarayana himself has been already touched upon. — 
'Wlndischmann in his excellent “ ^amWa ’’ (Bonn, 1833) 


Bot hare belonged to him originally 
perhaps? [According to Cowell, 
note to Colebrooke’e Mixe, Eit,, i. 
323, there actually occur in daiplura 
"ulusions to Kumirila-blutta, if 
no direct mention of him ; ” the 
title hhaita belongs quite specially 
to him ; “ he is emphatically de- 
signed byhis title Bh.-itta. ” For the 
rest, this title belongs likewise to 
Bbafta-Bbiiskara-MUra and Bhstfot- 
pala, and therefore ia not by any 
meana ‘tolerably modem.'] 

* This name Itaelf ocoars in the 
BhagaTad-gifal, xiii. 4, but here it 
may be taken as an appeliative rather 
than as a proper name. 

+ We . have alreody seen (p. 53) 
that the Aimarathalj Kalpal) is in- 
stenoed by Pipini's scholiast as an 


example of the new Kalpas, <n con- 
tradistinction In the earlier ones, 
and BO is regarded as of' the samr 
age with P^ini. If, as ia likely, 
the scholiest took this illuetratiuu 
from the Mabdbb^hya [but this is 
not the case; v. /. St., xiii 455I, 
then this statement is impoitant. 
I may mention in passing that A^ma 
mtbya occurs in the yana ‘ Qarga ; 
Au^'ilomi in the yona 'Bdliu , ' Krish- 
piiina in the yopos ‘ Tika ’ and ‘ Upa- 
ha ; * ill the latter also KlUakritsna 
The Gapa-pitfaa, however, is a mmt 
uncertain antbority, and for Pipini’e 
time without weight. 

^ Itiefoundin theHahdbhiishya 
also, on Pdpini. iv i 8$, 78 ; see 
/. St., xiii. 415. 
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hoB attempted directly to fix the age of the Brahma-SiStra. 
For Badardya^a bears also the additional title of Vyasa, 
Avhence, too, the BrahmsrSiitra is expressly styled Vyasa- 
Sdtra. Now, in the iSamkara-vijaya — a biography of the 
celebrated Vedanta commentator Sainkara, reputed to be 
by onfe of his disciples — ^we find it stated (see Windisch- 
mann, p. 85 ; Colebrooke, 1 104) that Vydsa was the name 
of the father of Suka, one of whose disciples was Gauda- 
pada, the teacher of Govindanatha, who again was the 
preceptor of ^amkara ; so that the date of this Vyasa 
might be conjecturally set down as from two to three 
centuries prior to ^amkara, that is, between 400 and 500 
A.D. But the point must remain for the present undeter* 
mined,* since it is open to question w’hether tins Vyasa 
ought really to be identified with Vyasa Bddardyana, 
though this appears to me at least veiy probable.®® 


See iio» in Aufrecht'a Cola- 
!affus, p. ass'", the pasaage in ques- 
tion ban: ilddbaTn’s (') Saipkara* 
vijaya, v. 5 (.a*hcr v. 105, according 
to the ed, of the work published at 
Bombay in 1864 with Bbanapati- 
siiri’a commentary), and toui., p. 
227'', the a..ine statements from 
another work. The Saqikara rijaya 
of Anandsgin, on the contiary, 
Aiifrecht, p. 247 ff. (now also in the 
£i 6 l. lnd„ edited by Jayan^rdyana, 
1864-1868), contains nothing of 
this. 

* Samnara, on Brahma-Shtra, lii. 
3. 32, mentions that Apdntaratamas 
lived as Krisbpa-Dvaipdyana at the 
time of the transition from the Kail 
to the Didpara yvgaj and from the 
fact of bis not at the same time ex- 
pressly stating that this was Vydsa 
Biidsidyan', autboi of the Brahma- 
aSdtra, t\’'ind.Echmsnn concludes, 
and justly, that in Satphara's eyes 
the two perhonages were distinct. 
In the Mabd-Bhdrata, on the con- 
trary, vii i2i5Sff,Suka IS expressly 
given ns the son of Efirhpa Dvai- 
I!.iy.ini (Vydsa Pdrddarya). But the 
episude in question is certainly one 
of the very latest insertions, as la 
clear from the allusion to the Chi- 


nas and Hdyaa, the Chinese and 
Huna 

In the meantime, the name 
Bddardynps is only known to occur, 
besides, in the cdo^ug iwiifa of the 
8dma-Vidhdna-Br. ; sea I, St., iv. 
377 ; and here the bearer of it ap- 
peals as the disciple of Pdrddsryiya 
pa, four steps later than T ydsa F.lrd- 
daiya, and three later than Jaimim, 
but, on the other band, os tlin 
teacher (') of Tdp4*’> ^dtyd> apin. 
Besides being mentioned in Jaimini, 
he IB also cited in the Sdpdilyu-Sdtia. 
In Variha-Uibira and Bhattotpala 
an astronomer of this name is re- 
ferred to ; and be, iu Ins turn, ar- 
cording to Aufreebt (Catalogue, p. 
329*}, alludes, in a pa°sage quoted 
from bini by Utpala, to the ‘ Yaeana- 
vriddhde,' and, according to Kern, 
Pref. to Bfih. Samh., p. 51, "ex- 
hibits many Greek wurda” — ^Tha 
text of the Brabmo-Sdtra, with 
damkoia’a commentary, has now 
been published in the £tU. Ini., 
edited by Hoer and (fium part 3) 
Rdma Ndidyana Vidyilratna (1854- 
1863) . of the translation of both by 
K M. Banerjea, as of tbatinBallan- 
tyne's Afihoneme, only one part has 
appeared (1870). 
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In respect of their reduction to systematic shape, the 
logical Siitras of Kanada and Gotama appear to rank 
last. But this by no means indicates that these logical 
inquiries are themselves of later origin — on the contrary, 
the other Siitras almost uniformly begin with such — but 
merely that the formal development of logic into two philo- 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. Neither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone; each em- 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, built up, 
however, upon a purely dialectical method. But as yet 
little has been, done to elucidate the points of difference 
between the two ifl this regard.®® The origin of the world 
is in both derived from atoms, which combine by the will 
of an arranging Power.^— -Whether the name of the 
Ilpdfiveu, who are described by Strabo as contentious 
dialecticians, is to be traced to the word pramdna, ‘ proof,' 
as Lassen supposes, is doubtful The word tarka, ’ doubt,' 
again, in the Kathakopanishad, ought rather, horn tlie 
context, to be referred to the Sai^hya doctrines, and 
should not be taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of ‘logic.’ In Manu too (see Lassen, / 
AK., i. 835), according to the traditional interpretation, 
tarkin still denotes ‘ one versed in the Mimansa logic.' 
Yet Manu is also acquainted with logic as a distinct 


In this rsspeot, Boer in parti- 
cular has done excelient eeretee ; in 
the copious notes to bis translution 
of the Vai^eshika - Sdtra he has 
throughout special regard to this 
very -point (in Z. D. M. O., vols. 
zzi. zzii. 1867, 1868). Before 
him, Iliiller, with some of Ballan- 
tyne'a writings as a basis, had al- 
ready taken the same line (in toIs. 
vi. and vh. of the same joumai, 
1853, 1853). The text of the 
VaUeshika-Sdtras, with the com- 
mentary, eallrd TJpaaktfra, of ^aip' 
kara-fflijra, appeared in Bibl. Ind. in 
i860, 1861, edited, with s gloss of 
his own, by Jaya Mdriya^a Tarka- 
pa&cbdnana. In the Pmti^ (Nos. 
33-69) there is a complete transU- 
tiou of both text and commentary 
by K. E. Oough.— Jaye Ndrdyai^ 
has also since then (1864-65) 


edited, in the Bibl. Ind., the Nyij-a- 
dar6ana of Qnbima with the com- 
menhaty of yi£t.<<yifyaiis (Pakshila- 
svdmin). The earlier edition (1828) 
was accompanied witli the com- 
ment-iry ot Vi6vandtha. The first 
four books Lave been translated by 
Baliantyne in his Aphvrismi. 

We find the atomic theory ea- 
pecially developed among tlie Jainu, 
and that in a materialistic form, 
yet so, that the atomic matter and 
the vital principle are conceived 
to be in eternal hitimate connee* 
tion ; see my Essay on the Bbaga- 
vati of the Jainas, ii. 168, 176, 190, 
236. We have a mylliological ap- 
plication of it in the ai-snmption of 
a prajdpati Harlcbi ; see 1 . SU, iz. 9. 

»a j,j Pdrask., ii. 6 (“vidbiT 
vidheyai tarkai cha vetfaj)"), larka 

is equivalent to 'artAaodda,«ilmdrisd. 
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science, as well as with the three- leading methods of -prooi 
which it teaches, though not under the naiiies that were 
afterwards usual. According tb the most recent' investiga- 
tions on the subject,^ “ the terms naiydyika and km^a- 
7 iaiy(iyika (Pan., ii i. 49) would point to theNyaya system 
as antecedent to Pdriini:'* these words, however, do not 
occur in the text of Panini at all (which has merely the 
woi'd IcevcUd.!), but only in his scholiastt — Kaoada’s 
system bears the name VaUeskUca-SMra, because its ad- 
herents assert that visesha, ‘ particularity,’ is predicable of 
atoms ; the system of Gotama, on the other hand, is styled 
Ify&y<v-Siiira, Kar' Which of the two is the older 

is still uncertain. The circumstance that the doctrines of 
the Vaideshikas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Vedanta-Siitra, — whereas Gotama's teaching is no- 
where noticed, either iu the text or in the commentaries 
upon it, as stated by Golebrooke (i. 352), — tells d priori 
in favour of the higher antiquity of the former , 
but whether the author of the Vedanta had these ' doc- 
trines of Kapdda ’ before him in their systematised form, 
as has recently been assumed, | is a point still requiring 
investigation.*®* — For the rest, these two systems, are at 


* By Max MUller, 1 . c«i p. 9. 
t 'J'hie ie one of tbe cases oi 
which I have already epoken (p. 
asSl- 

In the Sdqikhra-Satra they 
ere even ezpreeely mentioned by 
name (see p. 337) ; also in the eacred 
toxtr of the Jainae (v, note 249). — 
The circumstance that the Qotama- 
Bdlra does not, like the other.five 
philosophical text-books, begin with 
the customary SUtra-forinula, ‘otAd 
'taf,’ may perhaps also be regarded 
£te a sign of later composition. 

X M. Muller, 1 . c., p. 9 : “ Whereas 
• lia^dtUL’a doctrines are there fre- 
quently discussed.” 

In neither of IheSdtras are there 
references ~tu older toachers whose 
names might supply some chro- 
nological guidanoe. As regards the 
names of their authors tlieinselvca, 
Kanilda or Kai,iablinj (Kacabliakshn) 
ip mentioned by VariUia-Mihint and 
S:uiikara, while Aksliapitda, so far 


BB we know at present, is hrst men- 
tioned by Mddhava. Their patro- 
nymics, KiIAyapa and Gautama (this 
form is preferable to Gotama) date, 
it is true, from a very early time, 
but, beyond this, they tell us nothjngr 
Of interest, certainly, although 
without decisive weight, is the iden- 
tification — occurring in a late com- 
mentator (Anantayajvan) on tliq 
Pitrimedba-Sfitra of Gautama, be- 
longing to the Sima-Teda— of this 
latter Gautama with Akebapilda ; 
see Burnell’s Catalogue, p. 57. — 
From Cowell’s preface to his edition 
of the Kusumdiliali (1864) it ap< 
ears that tbe commentary of Pa- 
shila-sviiiDin, whom he directly 
identifies with Vdtsydyann, was com- 
posed prior to Difln^n, that is to 
say (see note 219 above), somewhere 
about the beginning of tlie sixth 
century. Uddyotaksra, who is meii- 
tioneil by Subandbn iu thu seventh 
century, wrote against DiDndga, and 
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present, and have been for a long time past-those moat in 
favour in India , and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical viTitings contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most nuineroiislv represented. 

. Besides these eix systems, all of which won for them- 
selves a general currency, and which on the whole are 
regarded as orthodox — however slight is the title of the 
Sirakhya theory, for instance, to be so esteemed — we have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Charvakas, Laukayatikas,^® Barhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com- 
plete system, the Barhaspatya-Siitra; but of all this 
nothing has survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaiies 
of the orthodox systems. 

* 

We now come to the third branch of the scientitic lite- 
rature, Astronomy, with ite au-xiliary sciences * We have 
already seen (pp 112, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even in Vedic times, and wo 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp. 29, 30) as a 
favourite pursuit of the Brahmans. It was at tlie same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still ma 
very elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, inoie espe- 
cially to the twenty -seven or twenty-eight lunar asterisms, 
and to the various phases of the moon itself.*®® The cir- 
cumstance that the Yedic year is a solar year of 3O0 days 


■o did ViCelii’spatl - mUra in the 
tenth, and I 7 dii;ana, the author of 
the Kusiimiilljali, in the tirclfth 
century , ace olao Cowell'e noto to 
Colehrunke'a Mac. Eti , i 282. Gan- 
geja’s Nydya-chiiitdinani, the most 
important <voik of the later Nydya 
literature, is also placed in tas 
twelfth century ; eee Z, D, M. Q., 
xzvii. 168. Auldkya, given by 
Idddhava os a name for the tenets 
of Kandda, reata on a play upon 
the word Mydi/n, 'eiow- eater* = 
ufufa. 

^ Id the Ifabdbhdshya there ia 
mention of a “tnrafdd Bhdffurt 
IMrfyafagya ” eee /, Si., ziii, 343. 


A Bbdguri appeiia among the 
teachers cited in the Bfibad-devald. 
The Lokdyat is are also repudiated 
by the Biiddlnst«, Noithern 13 well 
a.s Southern : e Burnonf, Lotia tie 
la bonne Loi, pp 409, 470 The 
Jainas, too, rank their system only 
with loiya- {lanhba) knowledge, 
see above, note 249,— ^n the Chdr* 
Tdkae, see thS introduction of the 
Sarva-dardaiia-saip^alia 

• Sec /. St., 11. 236-287. 

**• The cosmical or .astronomical 
data met with m the Brdbmansa are 
oil of an ez^remely childish and naive 
description ; see /• St , iz. 358 £ 
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and not a lunar yeax, does udeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and. computation of the sun’s course ; 
but, agreeably to what has just been stated, we oan hardly 
imagine that this computation proceeded upon the pheno- 
mena of the nootumal heavens, and we must rather as'sumc 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness bf the day, &c. To the elaboration of a quin- 

S uennial cycle with an intercalary month a pretty early 
ate must be ass^ed, since the latter is mentioned in the 
]Rik-Saiphita. l%e idea of the four mundape ages, on the 
conti’aiy — although its origin, from observation of the 
moon’s phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity®*^ — 
can only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of the Vedio period : Megasthenes, as we 
know, found the Yuga system flourishing in full perfection. 
That the Hindi! division of the moon’s path into twenty- 
seven (or twenty -eight) lunar mansions is of Chinese origin, 
as asserted by Biot {Jcmmal des Savants, 1840, 1845 ; see 
Lassen, I. AK., i 742 ff.). can hardly be admitted.®®* 
Notwithstanding the accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possibly have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially as Buddhist wTitings 
adhere to the ancient order of the asteris'ms — commencing 
with Kritlilcd — precisely as we find it am'ong the Chinese.®*® 


Kotlidiaputes this origin in hia 
Easay, Dit Lehrt von dm vier WtUal- 
tern\iS6o, Tubingen). 

On the questions dealt with 
in what follows, a spoci.al discussion 
was raised betweeu J. B. Biot, my- 
self, and Whitney, in which A. Se- 
dillot, Steinschoeider, E. Burgess, 
and Max Miiller also took part. Cf. 
the Journal de* Savanttioi 1859, and 
Biot’s piistbiiuiiius £tudc 3 lur CAs- 
* tronmnie Inditnne tt Chinoiso ( 1862 ); 
my two papers, 'Die Vediechen Naeh' 
riehten mm den Nakihalra (1S60, 
1862), as also I . Sir., ii. 172, 173 , 
/. St., ix. 4^ ff. (186$), X. 213 ff. 
(1866); Whitney in ’,/oarn. Am Or 
Soc., vole. ri. and viii, (iS6o, 1SC4, 
1865)1 Burgess, tbid ; l^teiiischnei- 
der in Z. D. M. O., xViiL (1863) ; 
Muller in Pref. to vol. iv nf bis mi- 
tion of the (1862) Sddillot, 


Courfet Ohicrvaliont stir qvelqnci 
Points de VUistuire de V Astrojiomie 
(1863).; and, lastly, Whitney in the 
secniid vol. of his Oriental and Lin~ 
guistic Studies (1874). To tho views 
expressed above I still esieiitislly 
adhere ; Whitney, too, inclinc.t to- 
wards them. In favour of Cbaldisa 
having been the mother - country 
of the system, one circumstance, 
amongst others, tells with especial 
Corcr,vis., that from China, lndia,and 
Babylon we have precisely the same 
accounts of the length of the longest 
day : whilst the statements, e.g., in 
the Bundehrsch, on this bend, exhi- 
bit a total divergence ; see Windisch- 
maim (Zoroastrisebe Studien, p. 105). 

This assertion of Biot’s has not 
been confirmed ; the Chinese list 
commences with Cbitril (i.e,, the 
autumnal equinox), orUttardshii^biis 
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To Tne, however, the most probable view is that these lunar 
mansions are of Chaldhean origin, and thnt from the Ohah 
dseans they passed to the llindna as well as to the Chinese. 
Por the ni^ro of the Book of Kings, and the /iniQ of the 
Book of JoD,*^ which the Biblical commentators errone- 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic JjU-,,* man- 
sions;’ and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Chinese 
origin. The Indians may either have brought the know- 
le^e of these lunar mansions with them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time through the commercial 
relations of the Phoenicians with the Panjdb. At all events, 
they were known to the Indians from a very eaily period, 
and as communication with Ohina is altogether inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindds were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Cliinese influ- 
ence is here quite out of the question. The names of some 
of these asterisms occur even in the Rik-Saiphita (and that 
under peculiar forms); for example, the Ag?ids, i e., Maghds, 
and the Arjunyau, i.€., Phalgitnyatb—a. name also applied 
to them in the'Satapatha-Brahmatia — in the nuptial hynm, 
fTuztidala X. 85. 13; further, Tishya in mayidala v. 54. 13, 
which, however, is referred by Sayana to the sun (see also 
X 64. 8). The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Toittiriya-Sain* 


(the winter eoletloe), both of which 
nther oorrespond to .in errangemeut 
in which Rerutl panes as the sign of 
tile vernal equinox ; see my first Kssay 
on tlie Nakshatras, p. 300.— Cf. here 
also the itocount of the tweiity-eigbt 
lunar asteriema, contained in a letter 
from Wnsailjewto Schiefner(seethe 
latter'a German transhition of the 
I'reface to Woasiljew'a Uussian ren- 
dering of Ti(ran,itba'a history of Bud- 
liliism, pp. 30-32, 1869), and conrmn- 
'nicated, according to tlie commentary 
on the Biiddhiatic Lexicon Habit- 
wyutpatti, fromtiie book Sanidpiita 
(Chineoa Ta-tti^ing). Aoeording 
to thia aeooiiiit, it woe the oatrono- 
mer Eharoshtiui (aaa's-lip)-^ name 
which, aa well as tiiat of Zarnstr, 
who, as Artpenlan authorities state, 
nrigiuated the scienoe of utro- 


nomy in Cliildrea, Wassiljew com- 
ares with Zoroaster, but in uhiob 

am inclined rather to look fur 
the Eraushfuki whose acquanii- 
ance we m.ike in the Alharva-F-n U. 
(see Ltt. O. Bt , 1869, p 1497)— 

who arranged the const i-llatio>.s in 
the order quoted In the Dictionar] 
in question, that is, beginning with 
KfiUiltd. Aftei wards there came 
another Riahi, KtCIa (Time 1), who 
set up a new theory in regard to the 
motion of the constellations, and so 
in course of time Cbitrd came to be 
named aa the first asterism. To all 
appearance, this actually prorea the 
late, and Biiddhiatic, origin of ths 
Chinese Eio-list ; see NahtfuUrai, i. 
306. 

^ On this point see specialty I- 

St., a. 217. 
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Litd ; a second, which exhibits considerable variation in 
the names, betokening a later date, occurs in the Atharva- 
Samhita and tlie Taittiriya-Brahma^a ; the majority of the 
names are also given in Pacini.. _ This latter list contains 
for the moat part the names employed by the later astro- 
nomers ; and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
merated in the so-called Jyotisha orVedic Calendar (along 
with the zodiacal signs too !). To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto been attributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it. Should my conjecture be confirmed 
that the Lagadha, Lagata, whose system it embodies, is 
identical with the Lat who is mentioned by Albinini as 
the author of the ancient Siirya-Siddhanta [see, however, 
p. 258 n.], then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era ; and even this might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somewhat insignificant tract, whicli has 
only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
of its being ranked with the Veda.* 

A decided advance in astronomical science was made 
through the discovery of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Taittiriya-Arapyaka, 
though this is still uncertain ; ^ beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other work of the Vedic period.*^* Manu’s 


* Tbis U why it adheres to the old 
order of the lunar asterisms, as is 
done even at the present day in \vi it- 
ings that bear upon the Veda. [Ac- 
cording to the special cxauiination of 
the variOQB points heie involred, in 
the introduction to niy Kisay on the 
Jyotisha (1862}, a somewhat -earlier 
term is possible ; assuming, of course, 
as I there do, that those verses which 
betoken Greek influence do not 
I e.dly belong to the text as it origi- 
Kslly stood. The author appears 
occasionally also under the name 
‘Laga^biiiya; see above,, p. 61, 
note.] 

The passages referred to are, in 
fact, to be understood in a totally 
different sen^c ; see /. &l , ix. 363, x. 

271. 

m Haitrdyarit-Up. forms tlio 
-single exception, but that only in its 
last two books, described os khila ; 
see above, notes 103, 104. On the 
subject itself, see further my EsSiiy 


on the Jyotisha, p, 10, /. St., ix, 363, 
442, X. 239, 240. — The two ^ik pas- 
sages wbidi are thought by Alf. 
Ludwig, in his recently publisbed 
Nachrichtm det Rig- vnd Athana- 
Vida Vber Oeograpliit, dx., da often 
Jndietu, to contain an allusion to tbe 
planets (i. 105. 10, x. 55. 3), can 
hardly have any such reference, 
Neither the Slttydyannka, cited by 
Sdyana to i, 105. 10, nor Sdyapa 
him:eIf,ba8snytboug1itoftheplanets 
here (see /.- St. , ix. 363 n.). For the 
‘‘divichaidgrahtUf’ of Atb. S., 19. 9, 
7, tbe Atb, Parijishfas offer other 
parallels, showing that here too tbe 
planets are not to be thought of; 
especially as immediately afterw.irde, 
in V. 10, the ‘grakdi ehdndramasdh 
. . ddityiUf . . rdltugd’ are enume- 
rated, where, distinctly, the allusion 
is only to eclip.ses. This partjrn1.ir 
section of Iho Ath. S. (19. 7) is, 
moreover, quite a late pruiluetiou ; 
sec /. St., iv. 433 u. 
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law-book is unacquainted with them ; Yiijaavalkya's Coda, 
however — and this is significant as to the difference in 
age of these two works — inculcates their worship in the 
djramas of Kalidasa, in the Mricliliakati and the Malta- 
Bbarata, as well as the Bamayapa, they are repeatedly- 
referred to.* Their names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin ; three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars), 
and of the Moon (Mercury) ; and the remaining two as 
representatives of the two oldest families of Rishis, — Ait- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bli^igu (Venus). The last two nanies 
are probably connected with the fact tliat it was the adhe- 
rents of the Atharva-Veda — which was likewise specially 
associated with the Rishis Aligiras and Bhyigu — who at this 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology.t Besides these names ctheie are also common ; 
Mars, for example, is termed * the Bed Venus, ‘ the White’ 
or ' Beaming Saturn, ‘the Slow-travelling/ this last 
being the omy one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation. To these seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians added two others, 
Babu and Ketu, the ‘ head ’ and * tail ’ respectively of the 
monster who is conceived to be the cause of the solar 
and lunar eclipses. The name of the former, Eabn, first 
occurs in the Chhandogyopanishad,-” though here it can 
hardly be taken in the sense of * planet ; ‘ the latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Yajnavalkya. But this num- 
ber nine is not the original number, — if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the Taittin'ya-Aranyaka, above 
instanced, refers — as only seven {sapta stj^rydh) are there 
mentioned The term...for planet, graha, ' the seizer,’ is 
evidently of astrological origin ; indeed, astrology was the 
focus in which astronomicfil inquiries generally converged, 
and from which they drew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis- 
fied. Whether the Hindds ^covered the planets inde* 


* In nt;., IT. 3 . 36, tvkra might nify ' an natroinger ; ' aee Paja- 
be refen-ed to the planet diikra, bat kunidr.-i, eri. Wilaon, p, 162. II. 
it ia preferable to tue it in the aenae *ra ^lao Killinla aa the name of 
af Soma-jiiica. Buddha's son, who, however, ala>> 

t WUeoce Bhd^ava oame to aig- appears aa L^hula ; see 7. St^ lit 

130, 149. 
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pendently, or whether the knowledge came to them from 
without, caftnot as yet be determined ; but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points in the meantime to 
the former view,*^* . 

It was, however, Greek influence that first infused a real 
life into Indian astronomy. This occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto'been 
supposed; and the fact that this is so, eo ipso implies 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even though we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere.^^^ Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians. 

The invasion of the Panjab by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of Bactria, 
whose sway, in the period of their prime, extended, al- 
though only for a brief season, over the Panjab as far 
as Gujarat.*™ Concurrently therewith, the first Seleu- 
cidse, as well as the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
direct relations, by means of ambassadors, with the court 
of Pataliputra ; * and thus it comes that in the inscriptions 


STiIl it bas to be remarked that 
In the Atharva-FarMisbtaa, wbicb, 
with the Jfotieha, represent the 
oldest remains of Indian astrology, 
the sphere of influence of the planets 
appears in special connection with 
their Greek names ; see /. St., viii. 
413, x. 519. 

Cf. my paper, Inditclit BeitvSge 
!vr Oeschichte der Aimpracht dea 
GricaliUchen inthcilfanaijiiTtcAfs der 
Birl. Acad., 1871, p. 613, tranelattd 
in lad. Antiq., li. 143 ff., 1873.' 

According to Qoldstiioker, the 
statement in the Mafadbhilshya as to 
a then pecent siege of Sdketa (Oude) 
* by a ¥aVana prince has reference to 
Menander; while the accounts in 
the Yiign-Fhrthia of the Glirgi 8aip' 
hitil even speak of an expedition of 
the Yavanas as far as Pdtaliputro. 
But then the question arises, whether 
by the Yavanas it is really the 
Greeks who are meant (see I. Sir., 
ii. 348), or possibly merely their 
Indo'Scythian or other successors. 


(o whom the name was afterwaids 
transferred ; see 7 . St., xiii, 306, 
307 ; also note soz above. 

* Thus Megasthsnes was sent by 
SeleucuB to Cbandragupta (d. B.C. 
291); Deimachus, again,'vby Air- 
tiocbue, and Dionysius, and must 
probably Basilia also, by Ftolemy tl. 
to 'KiurpoxirTqa, Amitraghdta, son 
of Cbandragupta. [Antiuchus con- 
cluded an alliance with 

Bubbagasena (?). SeleupUa 
even gave Cbandragupta hi's daugh- 
ter to wife; Lassen, I. AK., ii. 
208: Talboys Wheeler, Fialory of 
India (1874), p. 177. In tberetinus 
of this Greek princess there of 
course came to Fiitaliputra Greek 
damsels as her waiting-maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
only ere arapSivoi eieiSeTs arpds ra\- 
Xaslae mentioned as an article of 
tmlEc for India, but in Indian in- 
scriptions also we find Yavana girls 
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•of Piyadasi we find mention of the nam^s of Antigonusi 
Magas, Antioohus, Ptolemy, perhaps even of Alexander 
himself (of. p. 179), ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which is of course mere empty boasting. As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and the west coast of India became particu- 
larly brisk ; and the city of Ujjayinf, rose in con- 

sequence to a high pitch of prosperity. Philostratus, in 
his "life of Apollonius of Tyana — a work written in the 
second century kj 3 ., and based mainly on the accounts of 
Damis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accompanied the 
latter in his travels through India about the year 50 a.d. — 
mentions tiie high esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the Brahmans, and that it was studied by almost 
all persons of the higher ranks. (Reinaud, Mdm. sur I’lnde, 
pp. 85, 87.) This is not very high authority, it is true 
L^en, I. AK., iii. 35fi 3 .] ; the statement may be an 
•exaggeration, but still it a.ccord 3 with the data which we 
have now to adduce, and which 'can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
change. For the .Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers; but whether this also ap- 
jolies to Paraiara, who is reputed to be the olde.st Indian 
astronomer, is still, uncertain. To judge from the quota- 
tions, he computes, by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly, to stand upon an independent footing. 
But of Garga,* who passes for the next oldest astronomer, 


specified aa tribute ; while in Indian 
literature, •end esheeially in Kiii- 
ddsa, wa are informed that Indian 
princes Wdre. waited upon by Ya- 
Tanis; Lassea, J. AK.. ii. 551, 957, 
1 159, and my Preface to the Mdla- 
•vik^ p. xlvii. Tb.e metier of these 
d^msele being devoted to Eros, it 
is not a very far-fetched conjecture 
that it may have been owing to 
their influpnoe that the Hindd god 
of Lore, like the Greek Erps, bears 
a dolphin {makani) nn hie banner, 
and, like him, ie the son 'of the 
goddess nf Beauty ; see Z. D. It. O., 
■xiv. 269. (For mdkara = dolphin, 
see Jmm. Bomb. Br. R. A. S., v. 
33i 34; L il. 169); and of. 
fur ther /. St., ix. 38a] 


* The name of Farddara, as well 
os that of Garga, belongs only to 
the last stage of Vedic literatnre, to 
the Arapyakas an^ the Sutras : in 
the earlier works neither of the two 
names is mentioned. The family 
of the Parddaras is represented^ with 
particular frequency in the later 
members of the vaniaa of the Sata- 
p.atha-Brdhma9a : a Garga and a 
Paiddara are also named in the 
Anukramapl as B'ehis of several 
hymna of the anether 

P.ir&terB appears in Ffipini as author 
of the Bhikshu-Sdtra; see pp. (43, 
185. [The Qargas must have played 
a very important part at the time of 
the Mabibhdshyn, in the eyes of the 
author at all events ; for on almost 
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an oft-quoted verse hae come ^wu td us, in which he 
extols the .Yavanas on account of their, astronomical 
knowledge. The epic tradition, again, gives as the. earliest 
astronomer the Asura Maya, and asserts that to hitu the 
sun-god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars. I 
have already elsewhere (Z St., ii 243) expressed the con- 
jecture that this ‘Asura Maya' is identical with the 
‘ Ptblemaios ’ of the Greeks ; since this latter name, as we 
see from the inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
‘ Turamaya,’ out of which the name 'Asura Maya’ might 
very easily grow ; and since, by the later tradition (that 
of the Jnana-bhaskara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 
tinctly assigned to Eomaka-pura* in the West. Lastly, 
of the five Siddhantas named as the earHest astronomi- 
cal systems, one — the Eomaka-Siddhdnta— is denoted, by 
its very name, as of Greek origin; while a second — the 
Pauli^a-Siddhanta — ^is expressly stated by Albirdnlt to 
have been composed by Paulus al Tiindnl, and is accord- 
ingly, perhaps, to be- regarded as a translation of the 
Eiaaycayij of Paulus Alexandrinus.®’’' The astronomers 


every occasion when it is a question 
u! a patronymic or other similar 
nMz, tbeir name is introduced 
among those given as examples ; 
see /. St.f xuL 410 ff. In the 
Atbaiva-Fai also, we find 

Garga^Qurgya* Vriddb.i’Garga cited : 
these latter Qargas are manifestly 
very closely related to the above- 
mentioned Garga the astronomer. 
See further Kern, Pref. to Yardba- 
Mihira'a Bflb. Saiph.*, p. 31 ; I. 

Sir., ii. 347 ] 

* See my CaitU. of the Sansk. 
hiss, tn ihtBtrl. lAb., p 288*. In* 
reference to the name Bomakn, I 
may make an observation in pasBing, 
Wbei'cas, in Mabd - Bhdrata xii. 
10308, the Baumyas aie said to 
*lin\e been created from the roiTta« 
Liipas (* hair-pores') of Viiabh.idra, 
at the destruction of Daksha's sac- 
ri&oe, at the time of Bdmdyapa i. 
55. 3, their name must have been 
still unknown, since other tribes 
are there fepresented, on a like 
occasion, as springing from the 
ruma^k^vas. Had the anthor been 


acquainted with the name, he would 
scarcely have failed to make a 
similar use of it to that found in the 
Habd-Bbdrata. [Cf. my Bssay oa 
the llimdyapa, p. 23 ff.] 
i* AlbiiiTini resided a considerable 
time in India, in the following of 
Mabmtld of Gbosna, and acquired 
there a very accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit and of Indian literature, of 
wbicli he bos left us a very valuable 
account, written a.d. 1031. Ex- 
tracts from this highly ii^ortant 
work wore communicated by Beioaud 
in the Joum. Anat, fur 1844, 
iu his Afim, eur VIndt in 1849 [also 
by Woepeke, ihid., 1S63] : the text, 
piomised so long ago as 1843, and 
most eageily looked for ever since, 
^as, unfortunately, not as yet ap- 
peared. [Ed. Saebau, of Yienna, is 
at present engaged in editing it; aud, 
froin bis energy, we may iu)w at 
length expect that this giievous 
want will be speedily supplied ] 

Such a direct connection of 
the Pulisa • Siddhanta with the* 
Elcaycvyi) is attended with di$culty, 
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and astronomical works just instanced — Gatga, Maya, the 
Homaka-Siddhdnta, and the Panlila-Siddhanta — are, it 
IS true, known to us only through isolated quotations; 
and jt might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
in their case l^e presence of Greek influence can really 
he establislied; although the assertion, for instance,-^hat 
PuliSa, in opposition to Aryabhata,”® began the day at 
midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 
origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at 'the 
great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 
Yardha-Mihira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in 
Alblninl’s day, as the^ still do in our own,* the date $04 
A.D. — employed, too, m a way which clearly indicates that 
they had long been in cunent use. Nay, one of his works 
•—the Hora-Sastra— even bears a Greek title (from &(»)) ; 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets,t but he also 
directly employs several of the latter — ^namely, JLra, 
Amhujit, and Aeno — aide by side with the Indian names, 
and just as frequently as he does these. The signs of the 


from the fact that the qaotations 
from FuUiSa do not accord with it, 
being rather of an astronomical than 
an astrological description. That 
the El<ny(irY^, however, was itself 
known to the Hindde, in eome form or 
other, finds eapport in the circum- 
etance that -it alone contains nearly 
the whole of the technical terms 
adopted by Indian ahtronomy from 
the Greek; see Kern’e Preface to 
hie edition of Vardha • Mibira's 
Brihat^Saiph., p. 49. — Considerable 
interest attachee to tbe argument 
put tforward by H. Jacobi in his 
tract,\ De Aitntogia Indica Hori 
AppMUm Originiut (Bonn, 1872), 
to the effect that the eystem of the 
twelve 'mansions occurs first in Fir- 
micus Matemna ( a . d . 33^354}, and 
that conteqnenUy the Indiaa Hora* 
texts, in whioh these are of euoh 
fundamental significance, can only 
have been composed at a still later 
date. 

^ This, and not Aryabhafta, is 
tbe proper spelling of & name, es 
{p shown the metre in his own 


work {Oa^ita'pdda, v. i). Thu 
was pointed out by Bhdu Ddji ia 
J. R. A. S., !. 392 (1864). 

* See Colebrooke, ii. 461 (415 ed. 
Cowell). 

i* These are tbe following ; Briya 
Kpi6i, TivuH raDpat, Jituma SlSupat, 
Kulira Ko\ovpot (?), Leya War, Pa- 
tkonaerapBlvos, Jfika fe76»', Kaurpya 
(TKopirlos, Tauhshika ro^inis. Akokera 
alyixepus, Hpidroga iSpoxiot, lUha 
ixfiie ; further, Hdi 'Hkios, ffinina 
'Bp/i^t, Ara ’Apip, Kona Kpieos, 
Jyau Zeis, Asphujit 'k^potlTy, 
These names were made known so 
long ago as 1827 by C. M. Whish, 
in the first part of the Traasactions 
of the Library Society of Madras, 
and have since been frequently pub* 
Ibhed ; see in particular Lassen, jn 
Zeitsck. f d. Btaide dee Morg-, iv. 
306, 318 (1842) ; lately again in my 
CataL of the Sansk. MSS. in the 
Berl. Lib., p. 238, — Eord and ken- 
ira had long previonsly been iden- 
tified by P6re Pons with ffl/nj aim 
afrrpor; aee LeMres tdif., 26- 836* 
*37. Pwi®. *743- 
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zodiac, on the contrary, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit nalnes, which are translated from the Greek. 
He has in constant use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of which are found employed in the same sense in 
the Eitrarfoyyij of Paulus Alexandrinus, viz.,* driMifa = 
Se/cai'6?, liptd = Xennj, anapJid = ava^, sunaphd = 
avvatft^, durvdhard = Sopv^opt'a, kemadruma (for Icfre/ma- 
durm) — ‘xptip.anap.K^ ve^'= <fid(TK, kendra = tsim-pov, 
dpoklinui = avoKXtfia, panaphard = ivava^pa, trikonu 
= rp^ovof, hUyuka — viroyeiov, jdmitra = Stdft€Tpov, 
dyutavi = SvTov, meskdra^a = (teaovpdvruia. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division of the 
Leavens into zodfacal signs, decani, and degrees, they com- 
prise aU thali the Hindus lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit. 
And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to good account ; rectifying, in the first place, the 
order of their lunar astciisms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality, so that the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the ttro first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, in some points independently ad- 
vancing astronomical science farther than the Greeks 
themselves did. Their fame spread in turn to the West ; 
and the Andubarius (or, probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Ckronicon Paschalef places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of Puli^a, w'ho is likewise extolled 
by tbe*Arabs under the name Arjabahr. For, dui'ing the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hind^, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose Sid- 
dh^ntas (Sindhends) they frequently worked up and 
translated, — in part under the supervision of Indian astro- 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Bagdad, &c., 
* invited to their courts. The same thing took place also 


* See /. St„ ii. 254. 

Rather =: neviSpoiiit, aecord- 
Ibg to Jacobi, 1 . e. To this tiet be- 
Ibngs, further, the word karija = 
iptfmx Kero, 1 . c., p. 29. 
f The ChTonican PaschaU iiouii- 


naJIf dates from the time of Coo- 
BtantiuB (330) ; it uoderwent, how- 
ever, a fresh recension under Hera* 
cliuB (610-6411, and the name 
Andubarius may have been intro- 
duced then. 
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ia regard to Algebra and Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of which, it appears, the Hindis attained, qiite indepeu- 
dently,®®* to a high degree of proficiency.®®^ It is to them, 
also.that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols,* which in like manner passed from them to the 


^ Bat cf. Oolebrooka ia hia 
famoua pwar On t?te Algelra of Ae 
Uindva (loty) ia Hite. Hat., ii. 446, 
401 ed. Cowell. Woapcke, indeed 
aiir la propagation de$ GiiSres 
Indieni, Paiie, 1863, pp. 75-91), ia 
of opinion that the account iu the 
Lalita - Yiatara of the prablem 
aolved by Buddha on the occasion 
of hia marriage-azamination, rela- 
tive to the number of atoms in the 
length of a yojana, ia the basis 
of the 'Arenariua* of Aicbimedea 
(B 0. 287-218), But the age of the 
Lalita • Vistara ia by no means so 
well ascertained that the reverse 
might not equally well be the case; 
see 1 . St., viii. 32$, 326 ; Beinaud, 
Him. aur I'Inde, p. 303. 

The oldest known trace of 
these occaiB, curiously, in Pingala's 
Treatise on Prosody, in the lost chap- 
ter of which (presumably a later addi- 
tion), the permutations of longs and 
shorts possible in a metre with a 
fixed number of syllables are set 
forth in an enigmatical form; see 
/. St,, yiii. 425 ff., 324-326.— On 
geometiy the Sulva-Sdtras, apper- 
taining to the draata' ritual, famish 
highly remarkable information ; see 
Thibaut’s Address to the Aryan 
Section of the London International 
Congress of. Orientalists, in the 
special number of TrCbner’a Ameri- 
can and Oriental lAiarary Record, 
1874, pp. 27, 28, according to which 
these Sdtras even contain attempts 
at squaring the circle. 

* The Indian figures from 
are abbreviated forms of the initi^ 
letters of the numeralB themselves 
[of, the similar notation of the 
musical tones] : the zero, too, has 
arisen out of the first letter of the 
word i&nya, * empty ’ [it occurs even 
in Fiagala, L c. It is the decimal 


place-value of these figures which, 
gives them their special significcncs. 
Woepeke, iu his above-quoted Mive, 
aur la propag. dea Chi^rei Ivdien 
IJoum, Aaiat., 1S63), is of opinion 
that even prior to their adoption by 
the Ambs they had been obtained 
from Inili.t l>y tlie Neo-Pythiigoreans 
of Alcxandri.!, and that tbs ce- 
cailed Qobar figures are traceable to 
them. But against this :t has to bs 
remarked that the figures 'in ques- 
tion are only One of the latest stages 
of Indian uu-merical notation, and 
.that a great miiny other nototioas 
preceded them. According to Ed- 
ward Thomas, in the Joum. J-aiat. 
for the s.ame year (18S3), the earliest 
instances of the use of these figures 
belong to the middle of the seventh 
century; whereas the employment 
of the older numerical symbols is 
demonstrable from the- fourth cen- 
tury downwards. Sec also 1 . St., viii. 
165, 256. The chaiocter of the 
Valabhi, Plates seems to be" that 
whose letters most closely abroach 
the forms of the figures. Burnell 
has quite recently, in bis Elem. S, 
lad. Pal., p. 46 fii, questioned alto, 
gather the connection of the figures 
with the first letters of the nume- 
rals; and he supposes them, or 
rather the older ‘ Cave Numerals,' 
from which he directly derives 
them, to have been introduced from 
Alexandria, “ together with Greek 
Astrology." lu this 1 cannot in the 
meantime agree with him ; see my 
remarks in the Jenaer Lit. Z., 1S7S, 
No. 24, p. 419, Amongst other 
things, 1 there call special attention 
to the circumstance that Hermann 
Hankel, in his excellent svork (pos- 
thumous, unfortunately), Zur Ge- 
adticMe dcr ilathemaiik (1874.),. P- 
329 ff., declares AV^oepeke’s opinion 
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Arabs, and from these again to European scholars.*®* By 
these latter, Vho were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, and urnformly in terms of 
high esteem , and one Sanskrit word even — uchcha, signi- 
fying the apex of a planet’s orbit — has passed, though in 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise (avas, genit. augia), 
into the Latin translations of' Arabian, astronomers *** (see 
Keinaud, p. 325) 

AjS regards the age and* order of sequence of the vari- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of the kind At their head stands the 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present only a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in Cburse of time be recovered.*®* He 
appears to have been a contemporary of Puli 4 a ; and, in 
any case, ha was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs. According to Albirdnl, ho 


tcf tke «ffact that the N«o>Pythai> 
goreans were acquainted \vith the 
new figures having place-value, and 
wiiii the zero, to b'e erroneous, and 
the eiitiro passage in Boethius on 
which thia opinion is grounded to 
ha an interpolation of the tenth or 
eleventh century]. 

*** See also Woepeke, Sur Vlntro^ 
duetion VArithmHique IndUnne 
rn Occfdmt (Home, ]859}. 

As also, according to Reinaud's 
ingenious conjecture (p 373 fil), the 
name of UjjAyini itself — through a 
misreading, namely, of the Aiabic 
aa Ann, Anm, whereby the 
han of Ujjaymi ' became the 

* con pole d'Arxn.* 

* SM researches of Whitney in 

/our. Am. Or.5oc., vi. 560 ff (i860), 
and of BhiCii Ddjl m J. Ji. A. S,, 1. 
392 (1865), have brought us full 

light upon this point. From theae 
ir appears that of Airabbata there 
sre still extant the baia^itx-^ulra 
and the Xrynshta^^ata^ both of which 
have been aiteidy edited by Keru 
(1874) under the title 



together with the commentary of 
FsramddUvsra ; cf. A. Bai th In tha 
Rmte Critique, 1875, pp. 241-253. 
According to bic owu account therein 
given, Aryabhata wim born a.p. 476, 
Uved ID Eastern India at Kut.uma- 
pura (Palibothraj, and composed this 
work at the eai ly age of twenty- thiec 
In It he teaches, ainongsiothorthingB, 
a quite peculiar nuinencal notation 
by means of letters. — ^Tbo larger work 
extant under the titlo Arya’Sid- 
dhdnta in eighteen adhydyaa is evi- 
dently a subsequent production ; sea 
^all in Jonrn, Am. Or, Soc», vi. 
556 (i860), and Aufreebt, Calalogua, 
pp. 325, 326 ; Bentley thinks it was 
uut composed until A.I». 1322, and 
Bhdu iMjl, h ft, pp. 393» 394i be- 
lieves Bentley ''was here fur once 
correct.” — Wilson, Mack, CoS, i. 
119, and Lassen, I, AK,, li. U36« 
speak also of a commentary by Arya- 
bnafa on the Bfirya-Siddbdnui : this 
is doubtless to be ascribed to LagKur 
Aryabbafa (Bbdu Ddji, p. 405). Sec 
also Kern. Pref fo Brih. Sam^., p 

59 If. 
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was a native of Kusumapuxa, ^ e , Pdtabputra, and belonged 
consequently to the east of lnd>a Together with him, 
the authois of the following five Siddbantas are looked 
upon as ancient astronomeis— namely, the unknown'* 
author of the BrahTtiorSiddhdaUa or PaUdmaJta-SuWidnta 
next, the author of the Savau-Siddhdnta, who is called 
Ldt by Alblninf, and may possibly be identical with the 
Lagata, Lagadha mentioned as author of the Vedanga 
treatise Jyotisha, as well as with Lddha, a writer occasion 
ally quoted by Brahmagupta ,t fuithcr, Pulida, authoi of 
the PaiUi^a-Siddhdnta ; and lastly, Silshena and Vishnu- 
chandra, to whom the Momaka-Stddhdnia and the Vcmahtha- 
Stdd/ianta — works said to be baaed upon Aiyabhata’s 
system — are respectively attributed Of these five Sid- 
dhantas, not one seems to have survived There exist 
works, it IS tiue, bearing the names Brahma-Siddhanta, 
Vasishtha-Siddhdnta, Siirya-Siddhdnta and Eomaka-Sid- 
dhdnta , but that these are not the ancient works so en- 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from the 
latter, preserved to us by the scholiasts, are not contained 
in them In point of fact, three distinct Vasishtha-Sid- 
dhdntas, and, similarly, three distinct Brahma-Siddhdntas, 


* Alblrunl names Brahmagupta 
BB the author of thu Brahma Sid- 
dbinta, but thie is erroneoua Per 
haps Reinaud has misunderstood the 
passage (p 332) 

•H Lddha may Ter; well have aiissn 
out ol Lagadha, Itbs form Ldta, 
however, see Kern, Fref to Brih 
Samb , p points rather to Aa/»in^] 
Aa also upon Ldfa, Vasisbtha, 
and Vi]ayanaiidin, according to 
Bhdu Ddji, 2 e, p 40S In the 
Littei’e opinion the Roinaka-Sid 
dhdnt 1 IS to be assigned to Sake 427 
(AD 505), and was “composod in 
acoordanoe with the work of some 
Roman or Greek author." Biiaftot 
pal-i likewise mentions, amongst 
others a Yavanedvara Sphtijidhraja 
(or Asph"), a name in which Bbdii 
Dd]i looks for a Bpeiisippiis, but 
Kern (Pref to Brih. Saipb , p 48) 
for an Apbrodisiiie 

See I n this point Kern Pref 
tp 3 rib, Samh , pp 43-50 Up to 


the present only the SCrya Siddhdnta 
baa been pubhebed, with Rafigand- 
tha’a commentaiy, u the Bibl hid 
(1854-59), ed by Fitzcdward Ball 
and B Ipd Deva $&ti m , nlso a trans- 
lation by the latter, ibid (i860, 
t86l) Simultaneously there ap- 
peared in tbe Joum Am Or Sne, 
vol ai , a translat ,.n, nominally ba 
Eb BiirgeDK, with an excellent and 
veiy thorough commentary by W 
D Whitney, who has recently (^eo 
Onental and I wguietie SiuduSt 11 
360) assumed “the ontiio leapt nai 
bility for that publication 111 all its 
parts.” In bia view, p 326, tbs 
Sdrya Siddhdnta is “one of the 
moat ancient add original of tbs 
works which present the modern 
astronomical science of the Hindus , * 
but bow fir the existing text “is 
identical in substance and extri t 
with that of the original Surya Sid 
dbdiil 1 18 for the present donl iful 
Cl Kern, 1 c , pp 44 46 
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are cited. One of these last, which expressly purports to 
be a recast* of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma- 
gupta, whose date, according to Alblrdiu', i.s the year a D 
664, which coriespoiids pretty closely with the date assigticd 
to him by the modern astronomers of Ujjayiul, a.d. 628.“’ 
To him also belongs, according to Albin!mf,t a work named 
Ahargana, corrupted. by the Arabs into Arkand, This 
Arkand, the Sindhends the live Siddhilutas), and the 
system of Arjabahr (Aryabhata) jvere the works which, 
as already remarked, were principally studied and in part 
translated by the Arabs.in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
— On the other hand, the Arabs db not mention Vaiulia- 
Mihira, although he was piior to Brahmagupta, us the 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although he gathered 
up the teaching of these five Siddhdntas in a work which 
is hence styled by the commentatois PaTLcka&iddhAntikd, 
but which he himself calls by the name Karana. This work 
seems to have perished,*®® and only the astrological works 
of Varaha-Mihira liave come down to us — namely, the 
Samhxtd } and the Hord-^d^ra. The latter, however, is 


* Alblttini gnea a iiotico u{ tbo 
coQteDta of this recast \ it and the 
FuulLii'Siddb.tntti wtne the only two 
of theae b'Ofihii t«ts he* was able to 
piociiie. 

*lhi 9 lAlter date la htsed on 
bis own words in tho Bidbaru Spbufa- 
diddbdnta, J4. 7, 8, which, as there 
Stated, he oauiposed 550 years oftei 
the Saka-vfiptila \^}antaT)i the 
ago of thirty. He heie calls him* 
teelf the sou of Jishnu, lutd be lived 
under ^rl • Vydghratnukha of the 
l^ii-Chipa dyuasty ; Bhdu Odjl, I, e , 
p. 4 10 Prilhtidakas\diniD, Lis 
bcholitibi, dettciibea uim, curiously, 
as Bhilla MdlavskdclUiya , see Z 
B M Qt XXV. 650; /. «SY.,xii].3i6. 
Chapa. XU. (^ani^a, ai ithmetic) and 
xzviii. {kuitakaf algebra) of his 
work have, it is well known, been 
translated by Colebrooke (1S17). 

t Heinaud, sur I'Jfide, p 

322. 

2B8 M Yesterday I heard of a ac- 
copd ot ihe pahchAbiddbautika,’' 


Buhlei's letter of ist April 1875* 
See now Bubler'a spbcisl report on 
the P>ibchabiddhdntikdiD /na,An(igu 
IV. 316. 

Id a double editiou, as BftkaC- 
Sai^i/afd nrd as Sam(isa’<!>a 9 /i/itUL 01 
the foimer Albirftni givea ub some 
exit acts; see also my CataL of the 
&tnsJt. MSS. %n the Berl. Lib, pp. 
233-254 [For an excellent edition 
of the Bfihat'Sazpbitd {Bihl, /ficf., 
1804-65), we are indebted to Kern, 
who lb iiibo publibbmg a tranalatioQ 
ofit(chap'« i-lxxziv thus far)iu iba 

Joum. 2 t A S,iv-vi (1870-74K 
There aUo exists an excellent com- 
raentary on ii by Bbatlotpala, drawn 
up Sake 888 (a.p. 966), and distin- 
guisbed by ita exceedingly copiDua 
quotations of parallel passages from 
Vardba • M ibii a*B predecessors, lu 
the Bribsj-Jdtaks, 26. 5, the latter 
calls himself the son of Adiiyaddsa, 
and an Avaiitika or native of Avai)ti| 

Ujjayim.] 
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incomplete, only one-third of it being extant.* He men- 
tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are . in 
part only known to us through him; for instance, Maya 
and' the Yavanas (frequently), Para^ara, Manittha,^ Sak- 
tipdrval Vishnugupta.'f* Devasvanim, Siddhasena, Vajia, 
Jivaiarman, Satya,®“ &c. Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, possibly for the reason that he did nothing, for 
astrology ; in the. Karana he would naturally be men- 
tioned.**^ "S^ile Aryabhata still computes by the era of 
Yudhishthira, Varaha-Mihira employs the ^aka-Mla, 
Saka-hh'&pa-hila, or ^akeiidra-hila, the era of the ^aka 
king, which is referred by his scholiast to Vikrania’s era.-''^ 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the &aka-nri- 
pdnto-^which, according to him, took place in the year 
^179 of the Kali age — that is to say, by the era of Saliva- 
hana. — The tradition as to the date of Varaha-ilihira has 
already been given : as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current in Albi'ininfs time, 
we may reasonably take them as trustworthy, and aecord- 


* TTamely, Ilia Jitaka portion 
(that relating to nativities) alone ; 
and this in a doable arrangement, 
as Laghu-Jdtaka and as Briliaj- 
fdlaka; the former was translated 
by Albirdni into Arabic, [The teat 
of the firet two chaps, was published 
by me, with translation, in /. St . , ii. 
277 : the remainder was edited by 
Jacobi in his degree 'dissertation 
(1872). It was idso pubiisbed at 
Bombay in 1867 with Bbattotpala's 
commentary ; 'similarly, the Brihaj- 
Jdtaka at Benares and Bon^bay ; 
Kern's Pref., p. 26. The text of 
the (list three chaps, of the Ydlrd 
appeared, with translation, in 7 . St,, 
X. 16 1 ff. The third part of the 
Hord-^ti-a, the Viv(Uia-pa(ala, is 
still inedited.] 

^ This name I eopjecture to re- 
present Slanetbo, author of the 
Apotelesuiatn, and in this Kern 
agrees with me (Pref. to Bfih. Saipb., 


p. 52). 

This is also a name, of Chdpa- 
kya ; Daiskum. 183. 5, Wilson, 
||Por a complete list and exarpination 


of the names of teachers quoted in 
the Brihat-Saiphitd, among whom 
are Biidaniyana and Kapabhuj, see 
Kern’s Preface, p. 29 If.] 

Kern, Preface, p. 51, remark-s 
that, according to Utpala, he was 
also called Bhadatta; but Aufreidit 
in his Oatalogua, p. 329*, has Blia- 
dauta. In the Jyotirvid-iibharana, 
Satya stands at the hpad of the 
sages at Vikrama’s court ; see Z. D. 
M. G; zxii. 722, xxiv. 400. 

And as a matter of fact wc ,Cnd 
in Bhattotpala a quotation from this 
work in which he is mentioned ; see 

Kern, J. R. A. S., xx. 3S3 (1863); 
Bbdu Ddji, I, e., 406, In another 
such quotation Vaniha-Mihira refers 
to the year 427 of the Baka-k£a, 
and also to the llomaka-Siddhiinta 
and Paulina ; Bhdu Ddji, p. 407. 

This statement of Colebrooke’s, 
ii. 475 (428 ed, Cowell), cf. also 
Lassen, /, A K., iL 50, is unfounded. 
According to Kern, Preface, p. 6 
O’,, both in Vardha-Mibira and (It- 
pala, only the so-called era tlivw 
bans is nssant, 
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ing to thesq he flomished in A.D. 504.®® Now this is at 
variance, on the one hand, with the tradition which re- 
gards him as one of the ' nine gems ' of Vikrama’s court, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja,®^ who 
reigned about a.d. 1050 ;“® and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satananda, who, in 
the introduction to his Bhdsvatl-harana, seemingly ac- 
knowledges himself to he the disciple of Mihiia, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work 
1021 (=A.n. 1099). This passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira’s writings;* otherwise we 
should have to admit the existence of a second Varaha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, that is, contemporaneously with Albinini. Strange 
in that case that the latter should not have mentioned him I 
After Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta various other 
astronomers distinguished themselves. Of these, the most 
eminent is Bhdskara, to the question of whose age, how- 
ever, a peculiar difficulty attaches. According to his own 
account, he was born Sa/ca 1036 (A. 1 ). il 14), and completed 
lire Siddhdnta-Siromaiji Sake 1072 (A.D. 1150), and the 
Karana-kutiihala &ake 1 105 (A.D. 1 183) ; and with this^the 
modern astronomers agree, who assign -to him the date 
&alce 1072 (A.D. 1 1 so).®® But Albinini, who wrote in A.D. 


^ Kern, Drofacf?, p, 3, ihinks 
this is peihsps his birth year : the 
rear of his death being given by 
Amar£jn,nscho1iast on Brahmagupt^ 
as Sate 509 (a.d. 587). 

This identification fails of 
course. It Vardha - Miliira really 
was one of the 'nine gems’ of Vi- 
krania’a court, then this particular 
Vikrama must simply have reigned 
j ill the sixth century. But the pre-_ 
liminary question is whether he was" 
one of these ‘gems.’ See the state- 
ments of the Jyotirvid-dblisrsps, 
1 . c. 


Seo, r.ij., Aufrcchf, Calalogue, 
p. 3*7®, 32«*. . 

* Moi cover, Saiananda, at the 
close of his woi k — in a fragment of 
it in the Chambers collection (seo 
my Cai/'l af Ike Sat^, MSS, Peri, 


UJ),, p. 234! — seems to speak of 
himself as living Sake 917 (a-D. 995). 
How is this coutradiclion to be ex- 
plained ? See Colebrooke, ii.^3^ 
[341 ed. Cowell. The passage in 
question probably does not refer to 
the aiitbor’e lifetime ; unfortunately 
it is so iincort.rm that I do not under- 
stand its real meaning. As, hoW** 
ever, there is mention immediately 
before of Kali 4200= A. D. 1099, ex- 
actly as in Colebrooke, this date is 
pretty well established. — The allu- 
sion t'o Mihira might possibly, as 
indicatedby the scholiast B.a1abliadrn, 
not refer to Yardha-fiihii a at ail, 
bat merely to mihira, tho sun I] 
an q'ljjg njgg agrees with an in- 
scription dated &ke 1128, and ro- 
uting to a grandson of libdskara, 
whose Siddhdnta-firomsfi is here 
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. 1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth f), not merely 
mentions him, but places his work — here called Karana- 
sara — 132 years earlier, namely, in A.D. S99; so that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess my inability to solve the riddle ; so close is the 
coincidence as to the personage, that the yLtj of Albl- 
runi is expressly described, like the real Bhaskara, as the 
son of Mahadeva.* But notwithstanding this, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Alblninl’s Bash>- 
kar, son of Mohdeh, and author of the Karaija-sdra, from 
Bhdskara, son of Mahddeva, and author of the Karanw- 
kut'AJiala !^'’ — more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of date, there is this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albininl usually represents the Indian bh by b-h 


ilio tnontionecl iti terms of high * Rcinaiid, it is true, reads Mahd- 
honour! see Bhdu D 4 jl, 1 . c., pp. 41 1 . dalU ^»ith cu instead of <. ; but 
416. Again, in o piiss-Kje from the ... . 

Siddhdnta-diromapi, wliich is cited “ Sanskrit this is an impossible 
by Mddhava in the Kdla-ninfsya, form of name, as it gives no sense, 
and which treate of the yeara having [At the close of the Qoljtdl.yityo, xm. 
iViT«e TOtwretkUty the KaMTj.vkutu- 

of thie description which fell &ika- hala, Bb&kara calls his father, not 
idle 974 (A.D. 1052) is pinned in the Mahlldcva, but Mnhedvara (whicli of 
past; the year 1115, on the con- oouroe le m siibslaiice idnitioal) ; 
traiw (and also 1256, 1378), in the at"! f>e is likewise so styled by Dlids- 
futuro.— Bhdekara’s Llldvatl (arith- karas sclioliast Laksbinlilhar.i ; see 
metic) and Vija-gapila (algebra) niy Catal. of the Bcrl. Sannk. AfSS., 
have, it is well known, been trana- Pi’" J 35 > 237.] 

lated by'Colebrooko (1817); the This is really the only powibla 

former also by Taylor (i8(^, the '^ly out of the dilexnniB»' Either* 
latter by Strachey (1818). Tha therefore, we have to think of that 
Gapitddydya hae been translated by ®Wcr Bhdskara ** who was at the 
Roer in the Jotim.A». S. Bengal, ix. i^oad of the commentators of Aiya- 
153 ff. (Lassen, I. AK., iv. 849) ; of' bhata, and is repeatedly cited by 
the Qol^hydya there is a translation Pritbddakasvdmin, who was himecU 
by Lancelot 3 Vilkineoii in the Bibl, anterior to tlio author of the Siro- 
Ind. (1861-62). To Wilkinson we ma^ii," Colebrooke, ii. 470 (423 cd. 
also owo an edition of the text of Cowell) ; or else under Reinaiid e 


the Qolddhydya and Qa^^itddfaydya 
(1842). The LildvaU and vlja- 
gapita appeared in 1832, 1834, like- 
wiee at Calcutta. BdpA Deva Sda- 
trin lias also issued a complete edi- 
tion ( 7 ) of the Siddhduta-diromsni 
(Benares, 1866). Cf. also Herm. 
Brockbaus, VAer die Algebra dee 
Bhdskara, Leipzig, 1852, vol. iv. of 
the Beriehle der KSn. Sa^ Gee. < 4 — 
WfsscnscA.. pp. 1-45. 


(pp- 33 St 337) t*!*™ lurks not 
a Bhdskara at all, but perhaps a 
Foshbara. It is certainly strange, 
however, that he should be styled 

^ and author of a Ka- 
rsna-sdrz. Can it be that we bays 
here to do with an interpolation in 
Albirhni T 
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[t.g., h-huj = lalb-hadr = lotloAluidra), and for the 

most part faithfully preserves the length of the vowels, 
neither of these is here done in the' case of Bashkar, where, 
moreover, the s is changed into ah. • 

Bhdskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic. After his day no further progress was made, 
and the astronomical science of the Hindus became once 
more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it had 
originally sprung. In this last period, under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindiis, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
been.* The same AJkindi who, in the ninth century,^had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Oolebrooke, ii. 513; Eeinaud, p. 23) now in turn 
became an autWity in the eyes of the Hindiis, who 
studied and translated' his writings and those of his suc- 
cessors. This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic technical expressions which now appear side by 
side with the Greek terms dating from the earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, still retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, which had been developed by the Arabs to 
a high degree of perfection. Much about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps rather earlier, these Arabic 
works wore also translated into another language, namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the European astrologers of 
the Middle Ages ; and thus it comes that in their writings 
a nuniber of the very same Arabic technical terms may he 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such termini 
tec^inici of Indian astrology at this period are the follow- 

ing : t muMri 7 i,d i .Uu o conjunction, mukipild iLUi., (P 
opposition, taravi □ quartile aspect, iasdi 


* Thence is even taken the name 
for aatrolog;; itself in this period, — 
namely, tSjika, idjika-iistra, which 
is to he traced to the Persian .j^lj 

•j- See I. fit., ii. 263 ff. Most of 
these Arabic terras 1 . know in the 
meantime only fi om medioeval Latin 


translations, ns no Arabic texts on 
astrology have been printed, and the 
lexicons are very meagre in this 
respect. [Cf. now Otto Loth’s meri- 
torious paper, Al-Kindi alt Ast/rdog 
in the ijorgrnldnduclic Forschtuigen, 
1S74, pp. 263-309, published in 
honour of Fleischer’s jubilee,] 
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« seztile aspect, taSli ^ trine aspect; furaer 

hadda jjj fractio, muSaUdha idkavdla per- 

Cr ^ 

/ectio, induvdau, j\jj\ deterioratio, itfhiSdla and muthaMa 

- oi * 

and ecmfimciio, isaraphx and ■nv&.mriphxx, 

and di^unctio, nakta (for ndkla) tran&’ 

latio, yamayd congregatio, •mana'd prohihitio, 

hamvdla receptio, gairikamviila Jjm inreagjtio, 
eahamcL^^ sors, inthihd and munthaltd *1^1 and 
f-ermivAis, and several others that cannot ^ot be cer- 


tainly identified. 

The doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from tho earliest 
timeo. Its origin may likewise bo traced back to the 
ancient Vcdic, nay, probably to some extent 6ven to the 
primitive Indo-Germanio period. It is found embodied, 
in particnlav, in the literature of the Atharva-Teda, as 
also in the Gjihya-Siitras of the other Vodns;®^ A pro- 
minent "place is' also accorded to it in the Samhitas of 
Veraha-Mihira, Ndrada, &c.; and it has, besides, produced 
an independent literature of its own. The same fate has 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti- 
tion-~the arts, namely, of magic and conjuration. As the 
religions development of the Hindiis progressed, these found 
a more and more fruitful soil, so that they now, in fact, reign 
almost supreme. On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well .is tracts on single topics belonging to them. 
Many of their notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, through the medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales whioh were so popular in the Middle Ages — ^those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Fortunatus), the league-boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, &c.*® 


Cf. my paper, Zwi f^edwhe 
Texte Hbtr Omina und Pcrlenta 
(1859), goDtainiug the Xdbhuta- 
Bnihmana aod aShy. xiii. of the 
KB'iW.i.i'-jul.rs. 

™ Some pf these, tho invieible 


cap, for instance, are probably to be 
traced to old mythological euperati- 
tioiiB notiuna of the primilire Indo- 
Ocrmanic time. In the Sima- 
Vidblina-Brihmapa(ef. 6urnelI,Pref 
p, zsT,), vre have the purse of Fortn 
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We have now to notice Medicine, as the fourth branch of 
the scientific literature. 

The beginnings of the healing art in Yedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again,* it is 
the Atharva-Yeda that Occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and in whose literature its oldest fragments are 
found — fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations.^ The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an Upaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayur- Veda , — by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do the Yeda itself, 
immediately from the godsi as the oldest of human 
writers upon it they mention, firet, Atrcya, then Aguivela, 
then Charaka,®®' then Dhanvantari, a'pd, lastly, lus disciple 


natna, p. 94; aea Lit. Ot SL, 1874, 
pp. 433, 424.— Magic, further, ataeda 
in a apecial relation to the sectarian 
Tantra texts, as well ns to the Toga 
doctrine. A work of spme extent 
on this subject bears the name of 
Mdgdijuna, a name of high renown 
among tbo Biiddhista ; see my Caiat. 
of the Scrl. Samk. US3., p. 270. 

See Virgil Qrohmann's paper, 
Nedidniiohet am demAtharva- Feda 
mil hetonderem Baug auf dtn Tah- 
man in /. St., ii. 381 ff. (1865). 
— Sarpa-vidyd (serpent-science) is 
mentioned in i^atap. Br. xiii., ns a 
separate ’Veda, with sections enti- 
tled porvan ; may it cot hare treated 
of medical matters also t At all 
events, in the Aival. Sr., VtsAit- 
m'dyd (science of poisons) is directly 
coupled with it. As to the con- 
tents of tho Yayo-vidyd (bird- 
science), mentioned in the fuimo 
, passage of the ^at. Br,, it is difficult 
to form a conjecture. These Vidyd- 
texts are referred to elsewhere also 
in the Sat, Br. (in xi. xiv.), and 
appear there, like the Vaidyaka in 
the Mshlibbibbya, as ranking beside 
the Veda. A VdrUika to Fihi. iv. 
2. 60, teaches a special affix to de- 
note the study of texts, the names 
of which end in -vidyd or -lakehatfa ; 
and we might almost suppose that 


Pdpini himsolt was acquainted with 
texts of this description. Ihrom 
what Pataqijali states, besides birds 
and eerponts, cattle and horses also' 
formed the subject of such works. 
All the- special data of this sort in 
the Mabdbhishya point to practical 
obsorvations from the lifo ; and out 
of these, in course of time, a litera- 
ture of natural history could bavs 
been developed ; see f, St,, xiil. 
459-qoI. The lakghat^a scotions iu 
the Atlurvn-Fariiisbtas are either 
of a ceremonial or astrological-mo- 
tciTrolugical purport; while, on the 
other hand, the astrQlng’cal Saipbitli 
of Vardha-Mibira, for instance, con- 
tains much that may have been 
directly derived from the old vidyde 
and lahaharfaa. 

In the Cbaraka-SaTphltd itself 
Bharsdvdja (Funarvasn) KapiEh(hala 
beads ibelist ns the dinciploof Indra. 
Of his six disciples — Agniveda, Bhe- 
Is, JstdkanpB, Parddara, Hdrita, 
Kabdrspdpi — Agniveda first com- 
posed bis (antra, then the others 
theirs severally, which they there- 
upon recited to Alreya, To him ths 
narration of the text is expressly 
Toferred ; for after tho opening words 
of each adhydya (' athdto . . . vyd- 
khydsydmah’) there nniformly fol- 
lows the phrase, "iti ka tmdhn bha- 
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Snlruta. The first three names belong, specially to the 
two divisions of the Yajus, but only to the period of the 
Sdtras and the school-development of this Veda.®®* The 
medical works bearing these titles can in no case there- 
fore be of older date than this. How much later they 
ought to be placed is a point for tha determination of 
wmoh we have at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.i).,.at the close of which, according to Ibn Beithar 
and Albirdni (Reinaud, p. 31^, the work of Charaka, and, 
according to Ibn Abi IT^aibian, the work of SuSruta- also, 
were translated into Arabic. .That Indian medicine had 
in Panini’s time already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by him (iiL 3. 108, v. 2. 129, &c.), though nothing definite 
results from this. In the gat)a ' K^rtakaujapa ' (to Panini, 
vi. 2. 37) we find the • Saufirutapaithavas ’ instanced 
among the last members; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The ganas, more- 
over, prove nothing in regard to Papini’s time ; and besides, 
it is quite possible that this particular Siitra may not be 
Papini’s at all, but posterior to Patamjali, in whose Maha- 
bhdshya, according to the statement of the Calcutta scho- 
liast, it is not inteipreted.®®* Dhanvantari is named in 
Manu’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
physician of the gods, not as a Jiuman personage.®®* In 
the Panchatantra two physicians, ^alihotra and Vatsyd- 


gavdnAlreyal^’’ Quite as aniformly, 
hoverer, it la stated in a closing 
verse at the end of each adfiydya 
that the Tork is a (antra composed 
by Agnire 4 a and rearranged {pratU 
eaifukrita) by Charaka. 

^ The same thing applies suh- 
stantially to the names mentioned 
in Charaka (see last note)— Bliarad- 
vtUa, Agniveja (HaU&vedat), Ja- 
idkarpa, FardiSata, Hdrlta. And 
::mon^t the names of the sagee irho 
there appear as the associates 0! 
Bharad'^n, ve find, besides those 
of file old pishis, s^ial mention, 
.amongst others, of Afvaldyana, BiU 
ilardyapa, Kittydyana, Baijavdpi, 

As medical authorities ai'o further 
-ited, amongst others (see the St. 
Petersburg Diet. Supplement, voi. 


vii.}, Kyida, Sdqikptydyana, Kdakd- 
yaiia, Krishp&treya. 

•Saulmta' occurs in the Bhd- 
sliya ; is, however, expressly derived 
from sufruf, not from Sudruta. 
Consequently neither this name nor 
the Kutapa-Saodriita mentioned m 
another passage has aiiylliing to do 
irith the Sudruta of medical writers 
see /. £(.,.xiii.' 462, 407. For lie 
time of the author of tlic Vdiltikas 
ire have the foot of tlie tliree hum- 
ours, vdla, pitta, flesittnan, being 
already ranked together, 2. c , p. 462. 

Assuoh be appears in the verso 
so often mentioned already, which 
specifies him ns one of the 'nine 
gems’ at Vikrama's court, together 
with Kdliditsa and VaiXha-Mihira ; 
see Jyotirvid'dbiiaiana, I, c. 
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yana,* T^hose names are still cited even in our own day, are 
repeatedly ‘mentioned but^ although this work was 
translated into Pahlavi in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow that everything now contained in it fbrmed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla- 
tion (tliat is, in the versions derived from it).t I am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works; 
I may only add, that the chapter of the Amarakosha (ii. 6) 
on the human body and its ^seascs 'certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works*®®* will only be possible when these have 
been subjected to a critical examination both in respect of 
their contents and language.^; But we may even now dis- 


* This {orm of name points ns 
to the time of the production of tho 
Sdtilu), to Vittsya. [It is found in 
Taitt. .Ar., i. 7, 2, as p.ctrunymic of 
s Paflehnparna.] 

Sdlihotra's spccialt}’ is here 
▼eterinary mcdicino (hie name itaelf 
aignl&cs 'horse*}; that of Vdtsyd* 
.vans the nr« anual^i. Of the for- 
mer’s work there are in London tvo 
different rcoenaions } see Diet*, 
AnafccCa ATfrfica, p. 1 53 (No. 63) and 
I>i6 (No. 70). According to Sir 
. M. Klliol'a Index to the Hitt, 
of iluh. Ind., p. 263, a work of the 
kind by this author was translated 
into Arabic in a.D. 1361. The 
EdmB;Satra, also, of VdlEyttyana, 
which by Madhusddnnn Sarasvall in 
the PrasthAna - bheda is expressly 
classed with Aynr-Veda, is still ex- 
tant, This work, which, judging 
from the account of its contents given 
by Aufrecht in his Catalogu), p. 215 
It, is of an extremely interesting 
‘ character, appeals, in majorem glori- 
ain,to most imposing ancicn tautliori- 
ties — namely, AnddiCIaki, Svetaketn, 
Gdbhrnrya Pitilchiila, Goiiardlya (ic, 
Pataqil'all, author of the Hahdbhd- 
ahyaf ), Oonikstputra, &c. U is also 
cited by Siihandhu, and Saipkara 
himself is said to have written a 
commentary on it , see Aufrecht, 
i^taloffuf, p. 256«. 


i- This was tightly insisted upon 
by Bentley in opposition to Cola- 
brookc, who had adduced, as an 
argument to prove tho age of Va- 
riha-Mihira, we circumstance that 
be is mentioned in the PoQchataiilra 
(this is the same passage which is 
also referred to in the Vikrama- 
Cbaritra; see Roth, Journ. Aiiat., 
Oct. 1845, p. 304.) [Kirn, it is true, 
in bis i'rci. to the Byih, Raipbiti, 
pp. 19,20, pronounces veiydcciclcdly 
against this objection of Bentley's, 
but wrongly, as it seems to mo; for, 
sccording to Benfey’s researches, 
the present text of the Fs&chatnntra 
is a very late production ; cf. pp. 
22 1, 240, aboTO.] 

““v According to Tumour, Malid- 
ranta, p. 2^4, note, the medical 
work there named in the text, by tho 
Singlialcse king .Buddhaddsa (a.d. 
339), entitled Strattha-Saqigalia, is 
still in existence (in Sanskyit too) in 
Ceylon, and is used by the native 
m^ical practitioners; see on this 
Davids in the J'rcmtaetumt of the 
Philol. Society, 187s, "pp. 7 ®i 78- 
$ The Tibetan 'I'andjur, according 
to the Bccoiinfs given of it, contains 
n considerable number of medical 
writings, n circumstance not with* 
out importance for their chronology. 
Thus, Csoma Korosi in the Journ. 
Ae. Soc. Bcng,, January 1S25, gives 
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* 

miss, as belonging to the realm of dreams, the naiVe views 
that have quite recentlj* been advanced as to the age, for 
example, of the work bearing Suiruta’s name.^ In language 
and Style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
writings of Vaxdha-Mihira.*® “If then” — here I make 
use of Stenzler’st words — “internal grounds should render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded in 
Sulruta has borrowed largely from the Greeks, there would 
be nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronology is affected by it.”®®^ But in the mean- 
time, no such internal grounds whatever appear 1 o exist ; 
on the contrary, there is much that seems to tell against 
the idea of any such Greek influence In the first place, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as authorities; and 
amongst the individuals enumoraicd in the introduction 
as contemporaries of SuSruta,^ there is not one whose name 
has a foreign sound § Again, the cultivation of medicine 


the contents of a Tibetan vork on 
medicine, which is put into the 
mouth of Sikyamuni, and, to all 
appearance, is a transhlion of Su- 
diutn or some similar woik 

• To wit, by Vullers and Hessler j 
by the former in an essay on Indian 
medicine in the periodical Janxa, 
edited by Hcnschcl ; by the latter in 
the preiacc to Ins 80-caIlcd transla- 
tion of Sii^riila [1844-50]. 

^ The Cliaraka - Saqihitd has 
rather iiigher pretensions to anti- 
quity ; lU prose here and there re- 
minds us of the style of the Srauta- 
Sdtras 

f From his examination of Vut- 
lers’sTicw iii the foUoning number 
of /nnitr, ii. 453. I may remark here 
that Wilson’s norda, also quoted by 
Wise in the Preface to hia Sytlem of 
Binda Mtdiemt (Calc. 1^5), p. 
xvii, have been utterly miaimder- 
stood by YuIIers Wilson fixes " as 
the most modern limit of our con- 
jecture ** the ninth 01 tenth century, 
• e., A.D,, but Vnllers takes it to lie 
not! [Cf. now Wilson's Worlu, 
111. 273, ed. Rost] 

This la c\ idea tly Roth's rpinioo 


also (sec Z D if O , xxvj 441, 
1872) Hero, after oxprcsjing a 
wish lint Indian m“dicmt‘ night bo 
tlioroiiglil} dealt citli by coinpetent 
poholarb, he arltlo the icm rk. that 
••only a comparisori of lljp prin- 
ciples of Indian with tlio’i* of Greek 
mcdieme can enable iir to judge of 
the origin, age, end i duo of the 
former;’’ and then further on (p. 
448), apropos of CbaiaVa’D iqiune- 
tions as to the duties of the physi- 
cian to hiB palicnl, he cites some 
remarkably coinculenl expreesiona 
from the oath of the Askicpiada. 

$ Hessler, indeed, does not per- 
ceire that tlicy arc proper names, 
bnt translates the words straiglit off. 

§ With the single exception per- 
bsps of Fausbkalitvata, a name > 
whioh at least seems to point to the 
North-West, to IlevxcXafiru [We 
are further pointed to the North- 
West of India (cf. tlie Eapj9fir9oXoi) 
by the name of Bharad>4^ Eapi- 
shthala in the Cliarako-Saiphitd, 
wbich.mnreoTer.assignsto the neigh- 
bourhood -of the HimaTBiit (pdrire 
Bmaratah itdthc) that gathering 
of asgis, out of which came the 
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is by Sxi^ruta himself, as well as by other writem, expressly 
assigiiocl to 'tho city of K 6 £i (Benares) — ^in the period, to 
be sure, of the mythical king Divodasa Dhanvantari,* an 
incarnation of Dhanvantari, the physician of the 'gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kaliflga ; whence wo 
may fairly presume tliat it was in these eastern provinces, 
which never came into close contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation. 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
authenticity of the existing texts, since in the case of some 
of them we fcid several recensions cited. Thus Atri, whose 
work appears to have altogether perished, is also cited as 
fo^/fu-Atri. 5 r«Aar?-Atri; Atreya, similarly, as JnAai-Atreya, 
vriddJia - Aiteye., madhyama-AXmya,, lcanishtha-A.tvey&; 
Su^ruta, also as ^»^rf 7 ta-Su 4 ruta; Vagbhata, also as vriddlut- 
Vagbhata ; Harlta, also as vriddha-^kdie . ; Bhoja, also, as 
«9'i5£f/ta-Bhoja — a state of things to which we have an exact 
jiarallel in the case of the astronomical Siddhantas (see pp. 
258, 259, and Oolebrooke ii. 391', 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast com- 
pilations prepared in modem times under the patronage of 
kings and' princes. Tho sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the ‘statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag- 
nosis of diseases bespeak a very keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attained a special 


iiiBlruvlion of Bhmdvdja b; Indra. 
Again, Agniveda is himself, tiicf., i. 
j comm., described as Gbdndrabhd- 
gin, anil so, pfobably (cf. gma 'ia- 
hvAii’ to Fib[>ini, iv. i. 45) associ- 
hied with the Chandrabhd^ one of 
the great rivers of the Fanjdb. And 
lastly, there is also mentioned, ibid., 
12, It. 6, nn ancient physician, 
dnUityana, probably the Kankah or 
Kalka of the Arabs (see lioinaud, 
ifi.n. fur ffrif", r- 354 ff), who I4 


expressly termed Ydbika-fahisbaJ. 
Wo have already met with bis name 
{p. 153 above) amongst the teachers 
of the AtbarTa-Paridishtaa.] 

* SuSmta is himself said, in the 
introdnetion, to have been a disciple 
of his. Tills assertion may, how- 
ever, rest simply on a confosion of 
ibis Dhanvantari with (is Dhan- 
vantari who is given as one of the 
‘nine gems’ of Vikrama’s court, 
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proficiency,"^ and in thia department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed they have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 
again,Tegaiding the medicinal properties of minerals (especi- 
ally precious atones and metals), of plants, and animal' sub- 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be handled 
with great predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measiu-e at least for the absence of investigations in the 
field of natural science.^^ On the diseases, &c., of homes 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs. 
For the rest, during tlie last few centuries medical science 
has suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the notion, iiv itself a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sins committed, and 
from the consequent very- general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies. — An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Dr. Wise’s work, Gommmtary on the HinAu System o) 
Medicine, which appeared at Calcutta in 1845.“® 

The influence, which has been already glanced at, of 
Hindd medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance ; and 
the Khalifs of Bagdad caused a considerable number of 
works upon the subject to be translated.* Now, as Ara- 


See now as to this Wilson, 
Worke, ill. 380 ff , ed. Rost. 

Cf. the remarks in note 300 on 
the vi^da and the vaidyaka. 

Now od. iSCo (London). Cf. 
also two, unfortunately short, papers 
by Wilson On the Medical avid Sur- 
gical Science of the Hindus, in vol. 1. 
of his JSasays on Sanskfnl Literature, 
coUecte 4 hy hr. Rost (1864, IVorte, 
vol, iii).' Up to the present only 
Su^rnta has been pnblished, by 
MadliusUdana Gupta (Calc. 1835-36, 
new ed. 1868) and by Jivdiuinda 
Vidydsagara (1873). An edition of 
Charaka has been begun by Ouilgd- 
dhiira Kavirdja (Calc. 1868-69), 
but unforliinutely, being weighted 
Vrith a very prolix commentary by 


the editor, it makes but slow pro- 
gress. (Parts, 1871, breaks off at 
adhy. 5.) It furnished the occasion 
for Roth’s already mentioned mono- 
graph on Ciiaruku, in which he com- 
mnnicates ' a fdw sections of tlie 
work, iii. 8 (‘ Iluw to become a doc- 
tor'} and i. 29 ('The Bungler') in 
translation. From the Bhela-Saip-u 
bitd (sec note 301 above), Burnell, 
in bis Slem, of S. Ind, Pal., p. 94, 
quotes a verse in a way (namely, as 
31. 4} which clearly indicates that 
be had access to an entire work of 
this name, 

* Bee Qildcmeistcr, Script Arab 
de rdms Indicia, pp. 94-97. [Flugel, 
following tho Pihrisl al-uHm m Z 
D. M. O., xi. 148 ff, 325 If (iS J7).j 
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hian medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — just as in the case of astro- 
nomy — that the Indiana must have been held in high 
esteem by these latter ; ancT indeed Charaka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sina), 
Rhazes (A 1 Rasi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi).* 

Besides Ayur-Veda, medicine, the Hindiis specify three 
other so-called Upavedas — B1mnur~veda, Gdndharva-veda, 
and Ariha-Idstra, i.e., the Art of War, Music, and the For- 
mative Arts or Technical Arte generally ; and, like Ayur- 
veda, these terms designate the respective branches of 
literature at large,, not particular worl^. 

As teacher of the art of war, ViSvamitra is mentioned, 
and the contents of his work are fully indicated ; the 
name Bharadvaja also ■ occurs.®* But of this branch of 
literature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved.t StiU, the Nfti-fe.stras and the Epic comprise 
many sections bearing quite specially upon the science of 
war ; and the Agni-Purdua, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copipus treatment of the subject.®* 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of the Hindiis, as we may gather from the numerous 
allusions to musical instruments in the Vedic literature; 
but its reduction to a methodical system is, of course, of 
later date. Possibly the Nata-Siitras mentioned in Panini 
(see above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 


* See Rojie On the Antiquity of Rijcndra Ldia Milra in the £ii 2 . 
nir.du Medicine, 1838. /na.(l849-6i), vithextracts, which, 

‘u B; MadhiisCdana SaiasTatl in however, only reacli as far as the 
tlie Fr.astlidna-bheda, 7 . St., i. 10, ninth ciiap., from the commentary 
zi. entitled ' Upddbyiya- nirapekshd ;* 

ai'i Wljere Bharadrdja can appear in style and matter it reminds ue of 
in such a position, I am not at pro- the Bj-ihat-SaiphiUl of. Var 4 h.a-Mi. 
rent aware ; perhaps wc ouglit to hiro. A work of like title and Bub- 
■ road Bhdradvdja, i.e., Dro^at ject was taken to Java by the Hiu- 

t With the exception of some dds who emigrated thither, see 7 . 
works on the rearing of horses and St., iii, 145 ; hut whether this emi- 
elepbants, which may perhaps be gretion actually took place eo early 
classed here, although they mure as the fourth centuiy, as Kdj. 
pruncSiiy belong to xnedicine. M. supposes, is still very question* 

313 'The Kdmandaklya Nlti-S^stra able, 
in nineteen chaps., to which this cspc* ‘it Wilson ‘On the Art of 
cjally applies, has been published b^ War' (Work’s, iv. ago ff.). 
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Trini^, since music was specially associated with dancing 
The earliest mention of the names of the seven notes of the 
musical scale occurs, so far as we know at present, in the 
so-called Vedangas — in the Chhaiidas and the Siksha ; 
and they are further mentioned in one of the Atharvo- 
panishads (the Garbha), which is, at least, not altogether 
modern. As author of the Gandharva-veda,* i.e., of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
ISvara, Pavana, Kalinatha,®*’ Narada ; but of these the 
only existing remains appear to bo the fragments cited iu 


•>» See on this /. Si., vUi. 259-272. 
The desigmition of the seveji notes 
by the initiul letters of their names' 
is elso futiml here, in one recension 
of the text at lesst, Aid., p. 256. 
Adeording to Von Bohlen, Das alte 
India, ii. 195 (1830), sod Benfey, 
India, p. 299 (in Enek cmd Gruher'a 
Bneydopadie, vol. xrii., 1840), this 
notation passed from the Hindds to 
the Persians, and from these again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into Kuropesn musiQ by Quido d’ 
Arezzo at the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Corresponding to 
the Indian 9<t A ga mapa dha ni we 
have in Persian, along with the de- 
signation of the notes by the first 
seven letters of tho alphabet (A — G), 
the scale da re mi fa <a la 6 e ; see 
Richardson and Johnson's Ptre. 
Diet. a. V. 0 uir t mvfaieid. — Docs the 
word gamma, ‘ gamut,' Fr. gamme, 
which has been in use since the time 
of Ouido d' Arezzo to express the 
musical scale, itself come from the 
equivalent Sauskfit term grdma 
(Pidkf. gdma), and so exhibit a direct 
trace of the Indian origin of the 
eevbn notes f See Ludwig Geiger's 
preoisely opposite conjectuie in his 
UriprungderS^che, i. 458 (1868). 
The usual explanation of the woid 
is, of course, that it is derived from 
the r (gamma) which deeignatea the 
first of the twenty -one notes of 
Guido's scale, and whibh was 
“ known and in common, if not uni- 
versal, use for more than a cen- 
Nir^ before his time ; " see Ambroa 


Oetchiclite der llidik, ii. 151 (1864). 
“ There bslng already a Q aud a y iu 
the upper octaves, it was necessary 
to employ the equivalent Greek letter 
for the covresponding lowest note.*' 
The necessity for this is not, how* 
ever, so very apparent ; but, rather, 
in the selection of this torm, and 
again in its direct employment lathe 
sense of 'musical seals' a rsmiai* 
sceuca of the Indian word may ori- 
ginally have bad some influance, 
though Quido himself need not have 
been cognisant of it. 

And this not merely in the 
§ikabii attributed to P.£^itii, but in 
tbe whole of the tracts belonging tu 
this category ; see my Essay on the 
Pratijnd-Siltra, pp. 107-109; Haug, 
Accent, p. 59. 

* This title is derived, from tho 
Gaiidharvas or celestial musicians, 

»r Tliig name is also wnicen Kalli- 
ndtba (Kapila in Lassen, I. AE., 
iv. 832, is probably a mistake), by 
Sir W. Jones, On the ilunigul Modea 
of tha tUndaa in Aa Rea., in. 329, 
and by Aufreuht, Catalogua, p. 210*. 
Bubler, however, Catal. 0/ 
fromCruj., ir. 274, h.iB tho epelllog 
given in the text. But, at any rate, 
instead of Pavana, we must read' 
'Hanumant, son of Pavana.’ Pot 
Bbsrata, see above, p. 231, 

See the data from the Ni* 
tada-dikshd in Hang, Ueberdea Weaen 
dta Ved. A ceata, p. 58. Tha ‘ gan. 
dbarva Ndrada' is probably origi- 
nally only Cloud personified ; see 
/. St., i. 204, 48^, lx. q. 
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the scholia of the dramatic Lterature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Peisian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Aiabic. There are also various modern 
works on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated 

As regards the third* Upaveda, Artha-^dstra, the Hindus, 
as IS well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less m the so-called formative arts 
The literature of the subject is but very scantily repre- 
sented, and IS for the most part modern. 

Painting, in the first place, appears m a very rudiment- 
ary stage. Portiait-pamting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is fiequently 
alluded to in the dramas In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone are many of great beauty, especially 
those depicting scenes from Buddha's life, Buddha being 
Uniformly represented in pmely human shape, free from 
mythological disfigurement — There exist vaiious hooks of 


Besides Sfr VV Jones, I e , sea 
also Patterson ii\. vol. 11 of the At 
Set, Lassen, J AK , ir 832, ind 
moi a particularly the special notices 
III Aufiecht's Cofafeptu, pp 199-202 
ddrUgadeva, author of the Safig! 
taratndfcara, cites as authorities 
Abhinavngiipta, Kiitidhsra, Kohala, 
Bomefivsra ; he there treats not only 
of music, especially singing, but alra 
of danomg, gesticulation, &c. 

’‘Is On modem punting, see my 
Essay, lJe\tr Knahna't Gebmttfett, 
p 341 ff —It iti nutewoithy that the 
accounts of ‘the manner of oiigin 
of the production of likenesses” 
at the close of Tdraodtha’e hist 
of Buddhism (Schiefner, p. 278 
ff.) expressly point to the tune 
of Afoka and Kdgdrjuna as the 
most flourishing epoch of the Ya- 
ksha and Ndga artists In an ad 
drees recently delirered to the St 
Petersburg Academy (see the Bul- 
letin of 25th Nov. 187s), Schiefner 
eommimicated from the Kdgytir 
some ‘Anecdotes of Indian \rtists,' 


ui which, among other things, special 
reference is m^e to the Yavanas aa 
excellent pamters and craftsmen 
On pictorial representations of the 
fight between Eafisa and Krishps, 
see the data m the Mahdbhdshya, I 
St., xui 354, 489 ; and on likenesses 
of the gods for sale in Fdninrs time, 
Qoldstucker’s Pdnun, p 228 S , I. 
St, T. 148, xiii 331. 

™ Through the recent researohes 
of Fergiisson, Cunningham, and Leit- 
ner the question has been raised 
whether Qreek influence was not 
berealsoanimportantfactor Highly 
remarkable in this regard are, for 
example, the parallels between an 
image of the bun-god in his car on a 
column at Buddbagayd and a well- 
known figure of Pheebns Apollo, ns 
shown in Plate xxvu. of Cunning- 
ham’s Arclhsofe^col Suney of Jndta, 
vol. 111. 97 (1873). The same type 
IS also exhibited on a com of the 
Bsotnan king Plato, lately desci ibed 
by W. S. W. Vaux in the Nunitm 
Cluom^e, XV. 1-5 (1875) 
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instructions and treatises on the subject : ^ according to 
the accounts given of them, they deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example ; but along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general. 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which soma most admirable monuments 
still remain : it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, topes {stA-pas), 
and temples for their cult. It is not, indeed, improbable 
that, our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita- 
tion of the Buddhist topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
most ancient Hindd edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
ence is unmistakable.®** (See Benfey, Tndim, pp. 300- 
305.) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


B.g., also in Var£ha-Mihira.’s 
Brihat • SaqiliiEiS, one ohaptei oE 
which, on the construction of statues 
of the gods, IS communicated fiom 
Alblrdnl by Remiud in his Mim, 
tur I'IjuU, p. 419 ff. See also 7 . Si , 
XIII. 344-346. 

In the fifth voi., which has 
just appeared, of his AtchaologKal 
Svrvey of India, p. 185 ff, Cunning- 
ham distinguishes an Indo-Fei sian 
Style, the pievaleiice of which lie 
assigns to the pei lod of the Persian 
supremacy over the valley of the 
Indi]8(5oo-330), and three Tndo-Qie- 
eiaii st) les, of which the Ionic pre; 
vailed m Talisliila, the Coiiiithian in 
Qandhara, and the Dune in Kash- 
mir, Kdjeodra Ldia Mitra, it is ti ue, 
in vol. I. of Ills splendid work, Tkf 
Antigintiu of Ontsa (1875), holds 
out patriotically agiunst the idea of 
any Greek influence whatever on the 
development of Indian architecture, 
ftc. (At p, S5, the way, my con 
jeotura oa to the oonpeotion between 
the Asiira Maya, - Turamaya, and 
PtoIemaiQB, sea above, p. 253, /. St., 
li. 234, is stated in a sadly distorted 
form. ) Looking at his plates, how- 
ever, we have a distinct snggesiion 
of Greek ait, foi example, lu lUe twi^ 


fuuntain-ii} mpha in Plate xvi., Ko. 
46; wliile the Bajadere in Plate 
iviii,. No. 59, fiom ihe temple of 
Bhuvane^vara, middle of seventh 
century (p, 31), seems to be lestin,' 
ber Tight hand on a dolphin, beside 
which a Cupid 0 is ciouoliing, and 
might therefore veiy svell be .111 imi- 
tation of some repiesentation of 
VeiiiiB. (Cf. E 4 j. i:. M., p. 59 ) 
This docs not mean thit tbs 
Indians were not acquainted with 
stune-building prior to the time of 
Alexander — an opinion nliich is 
confuted by Cuumngliam, I, e., in. 
98. Ibe painful minuteness, indeed, 
with which the erection of brick- 
altars is desciibcd in the Vedic B.ac- 
riiicial iitual (cf. the Bnl^a-Sdtra^) 
inijlit lead us to suppose that such 
stiiictiiies were still at that tune 
r.ire. But, on the one hand, tins 
would take us back to a much earlier 
time than we are here speaking of . 
and, on the other, this scrupulous 
nnnutenesa of deaoription may 
simply be due to the circumstance 
that a specifioally sacred structure 
is bare in question, in connsetiou 
vvilh which, therefore, every single 
detail was of di'oct consequence. - 
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treated and we find a considerable number of such 
works cited", some of which, eis is custoiiiary lu India, pur- 
port to pioceed from the gods themselves, as from Viivakar- 
man,®* Sanatkumara, &o. In the Samhitd of Vaiaha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long chapter devoted to architeO' 
tore, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skill of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the miidng of colours, the working of 
metals and precious stones, the preparation of essences,*®^ 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a woild-wide celebriby : and for these subjects also 
we have the names of various treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery and every 
kind of requirement of domestic me, as dress, ornaments, 
the table; oh games of every description, dice,’' for ex- 

See Li?sea, I AK., iv, 877. The art of peifumciy appeals 

Rifm haz’s on the ATcHlceture to have been aheady taught m a 

of the Hindus (1S34) la apecialty special Shtra at tho lime of the 
b lied oil the Udiiasara m fifty-eight Bbdsbya ; cf. the observations in /. 
adhydyai, pi csumably composed in St, s.m. 462, on chdadanagandJala, 
S. India (p. 9). Mbyamat-, (Maya's Pd? 1V.2 fiSjpeihapsthe/SdmajtaM 
system, on which see Bdj. L. M., {'n&ma iditiam,’ kaiysta) Bhdsbja 
Notim, ii. 306), K,(dyapa, Vaihbd- to Fdn. iv. 2 104, belongs to this 
naaa, aud the SakalddhiUdra ascribed class also. 

to Agastya, were only secondarily In / St,, i. 10, t have translated, 
consulteil The portion of the Agni- doubtless incorrectly, the expiession 
Purdna publiolied ill the Bibl, Jttd c\atuhahash(i-kaldAdslra (cited in 
treats, xnt, al., of the building of the Prastbdna-bbeda ss part of the 
houses, temples, &c. Tne Ralha- Artha-ddstu) by "treatise on chess,' 
Sdtraand the Vdstn-Vidydaregiven referring the 64 kaliSs to the 64 
by bankha (Scliol. on Kdly , i. i. squares of the chess-board ; nhereas, 
Ii)a 3 the special luleafor the latha- accoiding toAs.ifes. 1. 341 (dcblegcl, 
tdra. The word Ss^ra-dddro, ‘mea- S^ese surf Elude des LangueS A siat., 
suiiiig-hiie bolder," ‘builder,’ sigiii- p. 112), it signifies ‘treatise on tbo 
fies at t^e same tune ‘stage-man- 64 arts’ I in the Dadakumdia, 
ager, and here peibaps we have to however (p. 140, ed. Wilson), the 
think of the temporary elections c/uUuhshaaktt-kaidgama is expiess\y 
that weie leqiiired for the actois, disiingmsbed from the Aitha-sastia 
spectatoia, &e., duiiiig the peifoim- — Bee an eniimeiation of the 6 \ 
aiice of diamas at the moie iiiipoit- io/os, from the Srva-taiitraiii Bddhi- 
aiit festivals. In this latter accept- kdiitsdeva’s Saida-lalpa-druma, s. 
ation, indeed, the woid might also v. [On the game of Ghatur-angci 
poEsilily lefei to the Sats-Sutrot, see now my papers in the JIfonats- 
the observance of which had to be ter, der Seri, Acad,, 1872, pp. 60 
provided foi by the SMra-dluirat ff, 502 ff. ; 1873, p 703 ff. ; 187.), 
See abohe, pp 19S, iqg p. 21 ff, ; and also Dr. Ant. van der 

On a VidvB-karma-pr.ikdsa and Dindo’s beautiful nork, GiMhiehu 
a Vidvs^riulya-^iIpH, sec llujendia drs Softachsyiicfs (1874, 2 tols.), ■ 
[jdla Mitra \'oticea of Sanak MSS,, 
u. 1“ 14.2 
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ami^e; nay, even on the art of stealing — an art wiuoh. 
in fact, was reduced to a regular and complete 'system [cf. 
Wilsou, Da^akum., p. 69, on Karplsuto, and Hvndv, TheaJtrt, 
L 63].' A few of these writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Taudjur. 


^rom Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Law, 
Ouatom, and Beligious Worship, which are all three com- 
prehended in the term ‘ Dharma, and whose literature is 
presented to us in the Dharma-S&stras or Smnti-Sdairaa. 
The connectkni pf these works with the Grihya-Siitraa 
of Vedic literature has already been adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjecture 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing <inay perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddhism, with the view of rigidly and 
securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faith, and of shielding the Brahmanical polity gene- 
rally from innovation or decay. In the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law-Book of Manu — we en- 
counter this Brahmanical constitution 111 its full perfection 
The Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, in the Bidhma^as, he is not very far distant, and 
stands as -the bom representative of Deity itself while, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the ^viUra is one 
of the utmost wretchedness and hardship. Tne circum- 
stance that the Yaidehas and the Lichhavis (as Lassen, n? 
doubt rightly^ conjectures for NichhivisJ are here num- . 
bered amoi^ the impure castes, is — as regarus the 
forinbr — certainly a sign that this work is iong pos- 
terior to the ^tapatha-Brahmapa, where the Vaidehas 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism The 
position allotted to this tribe, as well as to the Lichhavis 
may, perhaps, further be connected with the fact that, ac- 
pordi^ to Buddhist legends, the Vaidebas. and esuecially 
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this lichhajri familj of them, exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the growth of Buddhism. The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of Vodio literature appears, 
besides, from 'many other special indications; as, for in- 
stant, from the repeated mention of the several divisions 
of this literature; from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Uponishads^ from the completion of 
the Yuga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to us. 

' 1 have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-I^dstra of Manu and Yedic 
literature. That this code, however, is not to be regarded 
as the earliest work of "its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before.* The 
same conclusion seems, moreover, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word ‘DharmarSdstra^ itself being 
mmiUar.t as also from the circumstance that Fatamjali, 
in his Mahdbhdshya on Fdnini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dhanna-Sdtras.** *** ‘Whether remains 
of these connecting-links may yet be recovered, is, for the 
present at least, doubtfuLJ For the domestic relations 
of the JBiindiis, on the contrary — for education, marriage, 
household economy, &c. — it is manifestly in the Gphya- 
Siitras that we must look for the sources of the Dharma- 
^tras*; and this, os I have also had frequent occasion 


* See Stcnzier in /. St., i. 244ff. with the precepts of Mono. So 

■t Yet neither circomstance is also, for ezample, arerse in Titeks’s 
jOUietty conclusive, as, conaidering Kiinkli, iii. 4, eoDoeming the die- 
the pconliar compoeitlon ef the ability of women to inherit, which, 
work, the scveml passagea in qnea- beaidea, direotly appeals to * Mannh 
Mon might perba]^ he later addi- Sviyambhuvak.' This ia the first 
lions, time that the latter is mentioned 

*** See now on this /. Si., ziii. os a lawgiver. [See also ditfikh. 
458) 459- Grih., ii. 16 ; Apast., ii. 16. i, 

f Ailaeions to judicial caees are of cd, Bablor, Oir Vedic phases of 
very rare occurrenoo within the criminal law, see Bnmeli, Pref. to 
range of Vcdic literature; but where Sdma-vsdh.'tna-Br., p. zv, ; Lit, C 
they do occur, they mpstly agree Bl,, 1874,1^1433.1 
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to obaerve (pp. 58, 84, 102, 143), ia the explaiiptioii of the 
circumBtance that most of the names current as authors of 
Ofibya-Sutras .are at- the same time given as aulliovs of 
Dharma-^astras.* The distinction, as a commentator j' re- 
marks, is simply this, that the Grihya-Siitras confine 
themselves to the points of differ'enoe.of the various schools, 
whereas the Dharma-Sastras embody the precepts and 
obligations common to all.**^ 


* la the cage of htanu, too, there 
would seem to hare existed a 
Mthiara Gpbya-Satra as its basis (f), 
and the reference to the great an- 
cestor Mann would thus appear to 
be only a subsequent one ( 1 ). [This 
aurmise of mine, expressed with 
diffidence here, above at pp. 19, 102, 
and in I. St., i. 69, bos since been 
generslly accepted, and will, it is 
hoped, find full confirmation in the 
text of the Mdn. Gfihyas., which has 
meanwhile actually come to light. 
1 have already pointed out one in- 
atance of ogroement in language with 
the Yajus texts, in the word dbhini- 
mrakta; see I. Sir., ii. 209, 210.] 

. t Afdrha on the Karma-pradipa 
of KdiYd; ana. 

•®' In his Hiet. of due. Sails}:. 
Lit. (1S59), Max Milllcr gave somo 
account of the DIiarmu-Sfitr.a of 
Apastamba, which is- extant under 
the title Sdmaydcbiirvka-Sfitra. He 
also characterised three of the Dbar- 
ma-Sdstrae printed at Calcutta (the 
Gautama, visimn, and Yasishiba) 
as being Gliarma-Sfitras of a similar 
kind ; expressing himself generally 
to the eif'ccl (p. 134) that all the 
metrical Ghatma-Stisiras wo possess 
are but “more modern texts of 
earlier Sdtra-worku or Kula-dbarmas 
belonging originally to certain Vedic 
Cbarapas.” only authority 

cited by him is Stenzler in L Stf i. 
232, vbo, however, in his tnni, re- 
fers to my own earlier account, ibiii. 
PP- S 7 i 69, 143). JohiiiiCgcfi, in 
Ilia tract, l/eber das Gsseldiae/i dss 
Hanu (l863),-adopted precisely the 
same view (aee, e^., p . 1 13). Biililer, 
finally, in the Iiitroduction to the 


Digest of Ilttidu Lq,vj, edited by 
him, jointly with E. West (vol. .i., 
1867), fui'iiished us for the first time 
with more specific information as 
to these Dbarma-Sfitrae, which 
connect Gienisclvcs with, and in 
part directly belong to, the Vcdic 
Sfitra 'stage. In the appendix to 
this work he likewise communicated 
various sections on the law of in- 
heritance from the four Dharma- 
Sdtras above mentioned, and that of 
G-iudhiiyand. He also published 
separately, in i868, tlio enliro 
Sdtra of Apastamh.a, with extracts 
from Harauatta’a commentary and 
an index of words (1871). This 
Sfitra, in point of fact, foims (see 
above, iioios io_8 and 109) two 
jirainas of the Ap. ^raiita-Sfilra ; 
and a similar remark applies to tlie 
Sfitra of Baudlidyana. According 
to Bubler’s exposition, to the fivo 
Sutras just named liavc to,bc added 
the small texts of this chess, consist- 
ing of prose and verso intermingled, 
which are ascribed to U.s.inap, Ka- 
dyapa, and Bodha; and, pci .laps, .eh 0 
the Smyitisof llarlla and Saiikha. 
All tbs other evisting Pmritis, on 
the coiiliary, bc.er a iii'ire nioiieni 
cliaracicr, and n'ccitliei (i) r..itii- 
Citl redactions of anciout Uharma-> 
Sfitras, or fragments of such redac- 
tions (to these belong our Manu and 
Ydjnavalkyo, as well as the Smritis 
of Ndrada, Pardsara, Briliaspili, 
Saipvarta), — or (2) sccoiidary redac- 
tions of metrical Uiiarma-^iisiras,— 
or (3) metrical veraionaof tlio Orihya- 
Sfitras, — or lastly, (4) forgeries of the 
Hindfi sects. — The material in vol. $ 
of BUhIcr aud West’e work ha- been 
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As regards the existing text of Manu, it cannot, ap- 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even at 
the period to which the later portions of the.Maba- 
Bharata belong. For althongh Manu is often cited !n the 
epic in literal accordance wi& the teict as we now have it, 
on the other hand, passages of Manu are just as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec- 
tion, and even passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also occur frequently in the 
Maha-Bhdrata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read verlaiim, in our text.* 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries howhften mistakes have crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact that our 
text attained its present shape only ^ter having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support of this conclusion, we have, further, not- only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Manu con- 
sisted originally of 100,000 Slokas, and was abridged, first 
to 12,000, and eventuEdly to 4000 ilohas ^ — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodeUings of the text — ^but also the , decisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a Vriddka^ 
Manu, and a JBrihan-Maxiu are directly quoted,J and must 
therefore have been still extant at the time of .these com- 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately, the date when our text of Manu received its 
present shape,®® there is little doubt that its contents, 


mlllbed cnticiLny, in its legal bear- -t* Our present text contains only 
j ing, by Aurel Mayr, m his woi k, Daa ilokta. 

indulge ErbmAt (Yienna, 1873) ; t Sen Stensier, 1. c., p. 23$. 

see on it Lit. C Bl , 1874, p. ™ Jobiintgen (pp. 86, 95) assumes 

340 if. OB the latimt limit for its composition 

* Sco Holtzmann, UAer den the year n.c. 350, and as the earliest 
gruchitcUm Uraprimg dta indUchm limit the fifln century. But this 
Thierki'ciaes, p. 14. [As to Menu's rests in great part upon his further 
position in yarihs-Minim, see Kem, assumption (p. 77) that the Br.th- 
Fref to Bfih. Saiph., pp. 42, 43, mapiis, Bpaiiishads, &e , knovn 
and on a I’dii edition oi Manu, to os aro all of later datgi — au 
Rost in /. St,, i. 315 ff.] assumption which is rendered in 
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oompared with those of the other Dhanna-^tras, are, os 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, it has 
been rightly placed by general tradition* at the head of 
this ‘class of literature. The number of these other 
Dharma-I§astras is considerable, amounting to fifty-six, 
and is raised to a much higher figure — namely, eighty — 
if we reckon the several redactions of the individual works 
that have so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets laghu, maMyaim, brikat, 
vriddha,.^'^ When once the various texts are before us, 
their relative age will admit of being determined without 
great difficulty. It will be possible, t in particular, to 
characterise them according -to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
elements which make upiihe substance of Indian law, that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Manu these 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up, but upon 
the whole they are discussed with equal fulness. The 
code of Yajnavalkya is divided into three books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of the class vary. 

With regard to the code- of Yajnavalkya, just men- 
tioned — ^the only one of these works which, with Manu, is 
as yet generally accessible — ^its posteriority to Manu fol- 
lows plainly enough, not only from tliis methodical distri- 
bution of its contents, but also from the circumstance J that 


the highest degree doubtful by the 
remarks be himself makes, in agree- 
ment Tith Miillcr and myself, upon 
the" probable origin of the work 
from a Qrihra-SUtra of the Mdngva 
school of tho Black Yajus, as weh 
upon -the various redactions it 
has undergone, and the reIatioa..Of 
the --work itself and the Tarichis 
aohoola o^the Tqua t& Buddhism 
(ppt 113) ; aea I. Sir., ii. 278, 
» 79 - 

* Which those Hindda who emi- 
grated to Java also took -with them. 

> >3) 'B&bler, i. e., p. 13 ff., eiiu- 
mpiatea 78 Smyitia and 36 diShrent 
redactions of individual Smyitis, — 
in'kll, a total of ti4'8uch tairtg. To 


/ 

these, however wc Iiave still to add, 
for example, from his Catalogue oj 
MSS., from Oujardt, vol. dii., tho 
Smyitis of Kokila, Gobhila, Suryd- 
runa, laghu- and vriddha-’Pati&tm, 
fa7Au-Byihasp.ati, iaghu • ^aunaka ; 
while to the colleciive tiilos pur- 
posely omitted by liim from his 
list — Cbaturvindatf, Shattrifidat (ex- 
tracts from 24 and 36 Smyitis), and 
S^ptarahi — ^we have probably to add, 
from the same source, the Shada^iti 
and Sbapoarali f The Aruna-Smyiti 
ia also specified in the CataX. Sans. 
MSS., M. W. Prov., 1874, p. 122. 
i- -See Stenzler, 2. e., p. 236. 
j Sce'Slciizicr in'theiPref. to his 
edition of -Ti^navalkya, pp. ix.-si. 
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it teaches the worship of Gupela and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
^d the organisation of monasteries — all subjects whicli 
do not occur in Manu ; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful,®*® are here 
unmistakable.*®^ In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we -note in Ydjnavallcya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency; and in individual in- 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Yajnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century A.D., seeing that the word vAnaTea 
occurs in it to denote ‘ coin,’ and this term, according to 
Wilson’s conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
who reigned until A.D. 40.* Its latest limit, on the other 
hand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages from it are found 'in in'- 
soriptions of the tenth century in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Purdna; whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined. Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as hriJmd- 
Ydjnavalkya, the other as ®nddAcr-Yajnavalkya (see also 
Oolebrooke, i 103). As to its relation to the remaining 


““ If -by the pravrajitds in viii. 2 )e Astrologias Indicw Originibue, p. 
363, Buddhist brahmachdri^ia he 14, the statement ip Tdjnavalkya, 
really meant, as asserted by E.ull(ika, i 80, that coitus must take place 
then this particular precept — ivliich ‘tuslltc ivdaw,’ rests upon an nc- 
pnts the violation of their persons quaintance with the Greek astro- 
on the same footing with violence logical doctrine of the ‘twelve 
done to '’“other public women,” and houses’ (and, in fact, this ia the 
punishes the offence with a smaU sense in which the Mitdkahard under- 
ffiic only — is to be taken not merely, stands the passage) ; so that, in his 
as Talboya Wheeler takes it (///'s«.<^ opinion, Ydjnavalkya cannot bn 
India, ii. 583), as a bitter sarcasm, placed earlier than the fourth cen- 
but also as evidence that the work tnry of our era. This interpreta- 
was composed at a time wlicn the tinn, linwcvar, ia not absolutely 
Buddhist nuns had already really forced upon us, as svst/ia might 
deteriorated ; cf. the remarks in a equally well refer to one of the 
Similar instance in regard to Fdnini, lunar phases or mansions which 
/. St., V. 141. from an early period were re- 

Cf. Johdntgen, pp. 1 12, J13. g.arded as auspicious for procreation 
* See above, p. 205: the a.niie ap- and birth; Bee Lit. C. Bl., 1873, 
plies also to tho Vriddha-Gautaiiia p. 787.] 
law-book. [According to Jacobi, 
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codes, Stenzler, from bbe preface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is of opinion that it is an- 
tecedent to all of them,^ and that, therefore, it marks the 
next 'Stage after Mann.* 

But in addition to the Dharma-Sdstras, which form the 
basis and chief part of the literature dealing with Caw, 
Custom, and Worship, we have also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry — ^the Mahd-Bhdrata, as well as the 
Bamayaiaa — as belonging to this branch of hterature, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, the 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Maha-Bhdrata 
chiefly embraces instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
the nulitary class, instruction which is given elsewhere also, 
namely, in the Niti-^datras and (apparently) in the Dhanur- 
Veda ; but besides this, manifold other topics of the Hindd 
law are there discussed and expounded. The Furanas, on 
the contrary, chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of the gods by means of prayers, vows,_ fastings, votive 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed ; and in this they are extensively supported by 
the Upapuranas and the Tantras. 

Within the last few centuries there has further grown 
jup a modern system of jurisprudence, or scientific legal 
literature, which compares and weighs, one against another, 
the different views of the authors of the Dharma-^dstras. 
In particular, extensive compilations have been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and under the auspices 
of various kings and princes, with a view to meet the prac- 


•** Muller lias, it is true, claimed 
bee above, 11010327) fur the Dhanna- 
Sdstras of Vishnu,. Gautama, and 
Vaiishtha the character of Dharma- 
Sfltraa ; and Buhler (pp. 'zxi.-xxy.) 
ezpreaslr adds to the list the similar 
texts attributed to Uianas, Ea^yapn, 
and Budha, and also, though with 
a reservation, Ihoso of Hdrfta and 
dafikha (Viriishtha belongs pro- 
bably to the Drihyfya^a school of 
the Saina-Ved^ sec pp. 79, 85 
— the Veda with which Gautama 
is likewise associated). Still, in 


Bubler’s opinion (p. xxvii.), Mann 
and Yiijnavalkya, although only 
“versifications of older Sfitras," may 
yet very well be of higher antiquity 
“than some of the Sfitra works 
which have oome down to our 
times,” 

* This, to be sure, is at variance 
with i. 4, 5, where twenty different 
Dharma -iSibtra authors are enu- 
merated (amongst them Ydjnaval- 
•kya himsdf) : these two verses are 
perhaps a later addition (t). 
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bcal want of a sufficient legal code.®® The English them- 
selves, also/ have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well known, the commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. In Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans;* and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it has again returned thither, 
especially to Kali (Benares) and Bengal Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akbar and his two suc- 
cessors, Jehangrr and Shah Jehanf — who together reigned 
155^1656 — were great patrons of Hindi! literature. 


This brings us to the close of our general survey o^. 
Sanskrit literature ; but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty or thirty years ago, namely, the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works. To this end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself.®* 


Coli.brool.e’0 account ol 
tbese Ai his two prefaces to the 
Digest of Hindu Law (i 79S) and the 
Two Treatises on the ihndu.Law of 
Inheritance (1810), now in Cowell’s 
edition of the ilisc. Ess., i. 461 S'. ; 
also Buliler's Introduetim, 1 . e., p. 
iii. ff. 

* This niicls expression, e.g., in 
the following jfot'a of Vj'dea : **&>n- 
prdpte tu iatau idle Vind/iyddrer 
nttare sthitdh | brdhmayd yajnara- 
hild jyoiih- iiistm - pardhiii-uk/idh,’'\\ 
“In the Kali age, the Bi.ihmans 
dwelling north of the Viudh^a are 
deprived of tjie^ eacriSce and averse 
from JjFOtih-^ti'a ; ” and in this 


veise f 1 0111 another Dharnin-mstra : 
*' Yindhyasya daksliir.e bhdge yatra 
Godavari slhitd | tatra vedds cha ya- 
jnai cha bhavishyanti kalav yuge.’"^ 

“ In the Kali age the Vedas and 
saciiiices will have their home to 
the south of the Vindhya, in the 
region where flows the Oodivari.” 
Similar expressions occur in the 
Law-book of Atri and in the Jagan- , 
niobaiia. 

t As well as the latter’s son, Dflra 
Sbakoh. 

Cf. C. P Koppen’s excellent 
work, IHe lietigion des Buddha 
(1857, 1859, 2 Tols.). 



buddhistic sahskrit uteratuhs. 

' Of the original signification of^the word huMha, * awak* 
ened’ (sc. from error), ' enlightened,’ as a coni))li'mentary 
title given to .sages in general,* I have already more than 
once ^oken (pp. 27, 167). I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo- 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterwards de- 
nominated the Simkhya, and that it only gradually grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa- 
tives having turned with it to the people.f Buddhist 
tradition has itself preserved in individual traits a remini- 
scence of this origin of Buddha’s doctrine, and of its poste- 
riority to and dependence upon the Samkhya philosophy 
Thus it descrihes T ^iddha as born at Kanila-vastu, * the 
abode of Kapila,’ "Sid uniforndy assigns to Itapila," the 
reputed founder of the Samkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives MAva-ddvl as the mother of “Rnddhij., and 
here we have an unmistakable reference t^he Maya of 
the Saipkhya.”®* Farther, it makes Buddha, in his prior 
birth among the gods, hear the name ^vetaketu — a name 
which, in the ^atepatha-Brahmana, is borne by one of the 
contemporaries of Kdpya Pataipohala, with whom Kapila 
ought probably to be connected. And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranks Paflchalikha, one of the main propagators of Kapila’s 
doctrine, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
longing to the teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Vedio 


* The uBme Vhagawnt, wliich is there might pei lisps .ictually be hero 
also applied to Buddha in particular, an early complimentary allusion to 
is likan'ise a general title of honour, ^iiddha I A ''Farikshir(!}bhikshur 
still preserved among the Brahmans Atrn'ah " is named shortly after, 
to designate Riehie of ereiy kind, Mdy 4 , however, belongs not 

and is bestowed very specially on to the Siipkhya. but epecially to 
Vishuu or Krishna; while in the the Vedinta doctiine. 
nontracted form.lAavanf, it actually Can the legend in the Mahd. 

supplies the place of the pronoun of Bhdrata, xii. 2056, have any connec- 
the second person [/. St., ii. 231, tion herewith — to the cifect that 
ziii. 3SI| SS^l* ^retaketu was disowned by bis fa- 

f See A St., 1435, 436^ and aboTS^ ther Udddinka because of his being 
pp. “ miihi/d. vlprdn npacharan ” ! — The 

In the list of ancient sages at name ^vetaketii hirtlicr occurs 
the be^niiing of.the Charaka-Saip-_ .among the prior births of Buddha, 
hitd,wefindment!on,amongstotilers, Ifo. 370 in Westei-ga.ird’s Catalogwt, 
of a “ Ghmtamah Sifipbhyah "—on p. 40 ; but amongst these "539 
expression which the modem editor jdlabia pretty nearly everything ap- 
interprets, “ Bauddhavidesha-Gnu- peain to be mentin-i'd I 
toma-vydvrittave ' ” But in truth 
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literature, but only in its third or Sdtra stage, 6 .g., Kdtya- 
yana, Kat35ayanfputra, Kaundinya. Agnivesya, Majtraya- 
niputta, Vatsiputra,* Paushkavasadi ; hut no names of 
teachers belonging to the Brahiiiana period are found iu 
these legends.^’ This is all the more significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and distriei to which 
we have to allot the ^atapatha-Brdhmana, for instance — 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Videhas, among 
the Sakyas and Lichhavis. The Sakyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legeud,t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Potala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
^akayanins who are referred to in the tentli book of the 
^tapatha-Brahmana, and also with the Sakayanyas of the 
Maitriyana-Upanishad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world, 
&o. (see above, pp. 97, 1 37).“® Among the Kosala- Videhas 
this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Yajnavalkya and their king 
Janaka; and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp. 137, 147, 237). The doctrines promul- 
gated by Yajnavalk|ya in the Vriliad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also are those of the later Athar- 
vopanishsids belonging to the Yoga system. Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 


* Tu these names in -putra, which 
are peculiar to Buddhist legend aud 
the vania of the Satapatha-Bidh- 
maas, tSelouge also, in the former, 
the name ^riputra, Bdrikdputra. 

Unless Buddha's preceptor 
Aid^ my.y have something to do 
with the Ardlhi Saujdta of the Ait. 
Br.iTii. 22 0 ). Tte special eonclueiou 
tO;ba baaed upon these name-s7u> 
efaronisma is that the advent of Bud- 
dha is to be set down as contempor- 
aneouB with the latest ofTsets of tlie 
Bntbma^ literature, i,e,, with the 
Xra^yakas and older Sdtros ; J. St., 
lit 158 ff. 

f See Csoma Koriiai, Journ. At, 
S«c, Beng., Aug. 1833 ; Wilson, 


Anana Antiq,, p. 213 ; "The truth 
of the legend may be questioned, 
but it not improbably intimates 
some connection with the Sakaa or 
Indo-ScytbiaDB, who were masters 
of Fattalene subsequent to the Greek 
princes of Bactrui." 'I'be legend 
may possibly have been invented iu 
the. time of Kanerki, one of these 
dska kings, with a view to flatter 
him for the zeal he displayed on 
behalf of Buddhism. 

^ So, too, JohiintgeD, (Jfberdai 
Gaettlmch da Maim, p. iiz, refeis 
the traces of Buddhistic notions 
exhibited in that work specially to 
the school of the Milnava.e, from 
which it sprang. 
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dim to a period exactly coincident with that of Janaka, and 
eonsoquontly of Yajnavalkya also; for it sneciiies a king 
Aidtaiatru as a contemnora ry of l^ udilha, and -a princo 
or lih^3~ jiam e appear s i n the V idhad -Arai r ygJta the 
KaTishltaki-UpanishaJ~ a a the contemporary and rival of 
JjT^'aka,^ The other parfcicnlars given in Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, not hing ana^ 
logons to them in the-works just mentioned ; the AjataSatru 
of the Buddhists, moreover, is styled prince of Magadha, 
whereas he of the Vrihad-Ara^iyaka and the Kaushitaki- 
Upanishad appears, as the sovereign ol the Ka^is. (The 
name Ajatalatru occurs elsewhere also, ay., as a title, 
df YuJhishthira) Still, there is the further circumstance 
that, in the fifth of the Satapatha-Brahmaua, Bhad- 
rasena, the son of AjitaJatru, is cursed by iLru]rti, the 
oonterapdraiy of Jan^a and Ydjnavalkya (see Z 
2 . 13 ),’ end, as the Buddhists likewise cite a Bbadrasena— 
ait jsist, as the sixth successor of Ajdtalatru — we might 
almost be tempted to suppose that the curse in question 
may have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
brahmanical opinions of this Bbadrasena. JTothing more 
precise can at present be made out ; and it is possime that 
the two Ajdtaiatrus and the two Bhadrasenas may simply 
be namesakes, and nothing more — as maybe the. case also 
with the Brahmadatta of the Vrihad-Arapyaka and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend. — It is, at 
any rate, significant enough that in these legends the name 
of the Kuru-Pancbalas no longer occurs, either as a com- 
pound or separately ; whilst the Pdpdavas are placed in 
Buddha’s time, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by marauding and plunder.* Buddha’s teaching^ was 
mainly fostered in the district of Magadha, which, as an 
e.xtrenie border province, was perhaps never completely 


Uighly noteworthy also ia tho 
peculiar agrasinenfe betwaea Bud- 
dliiat I^nda and those of: the 
Vribad-Arapyala in regard to the 
mx teachers whom Ajitafstru and 
'Janaka bad before they were in- 
structed by Buddha and YdjnsTalkya 
respectircly ; see /. St., iii. 1$^ 
» 57 - 

aw The l^urua are repeatedly 


mentioned by the Southern Bud- 
dhists; see /. ^SC.,iii. x6o, i6i. 

* The allusion to the fire PtCpdne 
in the introduction of the lialita- 
Viatsra (Fonoaux, p. 26) is probably, 
with the whole paaaage in whioh 
it oocurs, on interpolation, being 
totally irreconoilahle with tho other 
references to the Fdn^aras coDtalncd 
in the work. 
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brahmanised ; so that the native inhabitants always re- 
tained a k’nd of influence, and now gladly seized the 
opportunity to rid themselves of the bralimaiiical hier- 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these Magadhas in the Atharva-Samhita (see p. 147— and 
in the thirtieth book of the Yajasaneyi-Sainhita ? pp. 1 1 1 , 

1 12) might indeed possibly refer to their anti-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism : the similar 
allusions in the Sdma-Siitras, on the contrary (see p. 79),®“ 
are only to be explained as referring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism in Magadha.* a 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha’s age, the 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from each other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen different ac- 
counrs are found, ranging from B.c. 2422 to B.c. 546 ; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mostly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from B.c. 544 
or S43. This latter chronology has been recently adopted 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even' it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chinese — inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than this particular tradition + — agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanishka, Kanerki, under whom 
the thii^ (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
-years after Buddha’s death ; a nd on the evidence ot esOTHS;" 
this Kanishka reigned down to a.d. 40 (see Lassen, I. AK., 
ii. 4r?, 413), which would bring down the date of Buddha’s 
death to about the year b.c. 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Nagarjuna — who, according to the Kaja-taramgini, 
was contemporaneous with 'Kanishka — 400 years after 
tlie death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live 500 years after that event. • Nothing like 


And on aiuithrr oncariun, in 
the Baudbdvciua-SiUr;! nljo ; see 
Dote 126. 

* For other puintj of contact in 
the Uter Vedie liteiaturc, sco pp. 
129, 13S [98, 99, LiUii’u has 

attention, in /. A A'., ii- 79 * 


to tile Bnddliis'.io n.smcs of the 
mouutaiu.'i about filljsgriba, the 
capiUl of Magadha, fouud in Habi- 
I!bdiae.i, ii. ;99. 

t Which 13 met with so early an 
the bcvent'ii ccutuiy a.S., iu Hinan 
Tliaaug. 
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positive ccitainty, therefore, is for the present attain- 
able.^“ A priori, however, it seems probably that the 
council which was held in the leigii of king Kanerki, and 
from y’lich the existing shape of the sacred scriptui’es of 
the Northern Bnddhi&ts nominally dates, really took place 
400, and not so much as 570, years after Buddha’s death. 
It seems probable also that tdie NoHhern Buddhists, who 
alone possess these Scriptures complete, preserved more 
authentic information regarding the circumstances of the 
tifiae 'of their redaction — and consequently also regarding 
the date of Nagaquna — than did the Southern Buddhists, 
to whom this redaction is unknown, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form which is alleged to 
have been brought to Ceylon so early as b.c. 245, and 
to have been there committed to writing about the year 
B.O. 8a (Lassen, I. AK., ii. 435).— these various eras, 
the only one the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present be proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
hike the other Southern eras, begins in b . c . 544. Here 
the period indicated is the close of ’the fourth century 
JU).; since the DfpavaAsa, a history of Ceylon in Pali 
verse, which was written at that date, appears to make use 
of this era, whereby naturally it becomes invested with a 
certain authority. 

If, now, we strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of aU supernatural accretion, we find that he was a king’s 
son, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
forsook his kindred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first place to contemplation, 
and thereafter to the instruction of his fellow-men. His 
doctrine was,* that “men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regulated by the actions of a previous existence, that 
no evil deed remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward. From this fate, which dominates the in- 
dividual within the circle of transmigration, he can only 


*** Nor have the eahiequait die- 
cuBBionsof this topic by UaxMiiller 
(1859), iftse. A. 8 . t., p. 264 ff., by 
Westergoard (i860), Voter Bvddha^a 
Tode^&r (Breslau, 1862), and by 
Eem, Over deJaarttBingderZuldel. 
Buddhiskn (1874), so far yielded 


eny definite result; of. my/. Str., 
iL 216 : Lit. O. Bl., 1874, p. 719. 

* Though it is nowhere set forth 
in so Bucoinctaform; it results, how- 
ever, as the suiD and substance of 
the vniious legends. 
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escape * by directing his -will towards the one thought of 
liberation from this circle, by remaining true to this 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only; whereby finally, having cast aside dl passions, 
which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from re-birth.” This teaching contains, in 
itself, absolutely nothing new ; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely identical with the corresponding Brahmanioal doc- 
trine ; only the fashion in which Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un- 
wonted. For while the Brahmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
.wandered about the country with his disciples, preach- 
ing his doctrine to the whole people.f and — ^though still 
recognising the existing caste-system, and explaining its 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma o’ 
rewards and punishments for prior actions — ^receiving as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction. To 
these he assigned rank in the community according to 
their age and understanding, thus abolishing within the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth en« 
tailed, and opening up to all men the prospect of eman- 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
liis doctrine: the oppressed, all turned to him as their 
redeemer.^ If by t^ alone he struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, be did so- not less by declar- 


* ■ See Schmidt, Dsanglun der 
Weiae 'ind der Thor, Pref., p. 
xxxiii. if. 

+ See Lnesen, 7 . AK., ii. 440, 
441 ; Bwvnouf, Jnirod. <1 VRiatoire 
du Buddhiame Jnditn, pp. 152- 
212. 

Under these circumetutcee, it 
is indeed eurpTieing that it ehonid 
have been poaeible to dislodge Bud- 
dhism from India. The great n\un- 
bers and inHuence of the Brahman 
caste do not alone completely ac- 
count for the fact ; for, in propor- 
tion to the whole people, the Brah- 
mans were after all only a very small 


minority. Uy idea is tiiat the atriot 
morality’ required by Buddhism of 
its adherents became in the long run 
irksome to the people ; the original 
cult, too, was probably too simple. 
The Brahmans knew bow to turn 
both circumstances to the beat ad- 
vantage. Kyisb^woiehlp, aa they 
organised it, offered fw more satis- 
faction to the sensnal tastes of the 
people ; while the various cults of 
the l^aktis, or female deities, most 
likely all date from a time shortly 
preceding the expulsion of the Bud- 
dhists from India. 


1 n 
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ing sacrificial worship — the performance of -which was 
the exclusive pri-vilege of the Brahmans — to be utterly 
unavoiliiig and worthless, and a virtuous disposition and 
■virtuous conduct, on the contrary, to be the only real 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did so, further, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by the truth of his 
opinions, he claimed to be in possession of the highest 
e^ghtenment, and so by implication rejected the- validity 
of the Veda os the supreme source of Imowledge. These 
two doctrines also were in no \vay new ; till then, how- 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites ; 
never before had they been freely and publicly proclaimed 
to alL 

Immediately after Buddha’s death there was held, ac- 
cording to the tradition, a council of his disciples in 
Magadha, at wliich the Buddhist sacred scriptures were 
compiled. These consist of three divisions {Piialeas), 
the first of, which — the .iSdiras*"' — comprises utterances 
and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers ; while the Vinaya embraces rules of discipline, and 
the AhhidJiama, dogmatic and philosophical diacussions. 
A hundred j’-ears later, according to the tradition of the 
Southern, but a hundred and ten according to that of the 
IT ortkem Buddhists, a second counc il took plac e at P dtali- 
jgutja-ior the purpose, oT^ing away with errors oT dis- 
cipline which had crept in. With' regard to t he thii' d 
^■niincilj j^e accounts of the ITorthern and Southern Bud- 
dhists are at issue. (Lassen, /. AK., ii- 232.) According 
to the former, it was held in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of A^oka, a yeai’ whicli we have to identify with B.c. 
246 — which, however, is utterly at variance witn the 
equally traditional assertion that it took place 218 years 
after Buddha’s death, i.e., in b.c. 326. At this council the 
precepts of the law were restored to their ancisnt purity, 
and it was at the same time resolved to send forth mission- 
aries to propagate the doctrines of Buddha. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
years after Buddha’s death, in the reign of Kanishka, one 


* This name alone might engge^t the jSatra, not in the “Bltfhman?, 
*bat Buddha himself floiji-ished in period. 
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of the Turyshka (6aka) kings of Kashmir, who, as we have 
seen, is ^tablished, on numismatic evidence,to have reigned 
until A.n. 40. The sacred scriptures of the Northorjr Bud- 
dhists, which are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not meiely in the Sanskpt originals them- 
selves, winch have recently been recovered in Nepal,* but 
also in a complete Tibetan tianslation, beaiing the name 
Kdgyur, and consisting of one hundred volumes ; t as well 
as, partially at least, in Chinese, Mongolian, Kalinuck, and 
o^ier translations. The scriptures of the" Southern Bud- 
dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at all. 
Wich reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
their arrangement at the third council, that of ASoka (i a, 
in the year B c. 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that -island, and by hiTti translated 


* By tlio Biitisli Refcident there, 
B H. Hodgaon, who preteuted MSS. 
of them to the Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta, London, and Pans 'ihe 
Pans collection was further enriched 
ill 1837 with copieswhich the Sociite 
Asiatiqut caused to be made through 
Hodgson's agency. This led Bur- 
nout to write bis great wort, Intro 
duction a I'lluloiie dv. Btuldhume 
Indit-i, Puis, 1S44 [followed ui the 
( i<d of 1852 by his not less iiapurlmt 
production, the translation of the 
Lotus d'la Bonne Loi ; see I, St , in. 
13s ff., 1S64 The British Museum 
<iid Ine Uiii'.er-iby Libiaiy' in Cam- 
iiiidgp are now also lu pos cs-iou of 
‘ mill r” MSS A i it iloguc, com- 
I lied iiy Cowell a id Lgt,eliog, of 
<lie III dgson colltctiuii of Biiadbi-t 
‘ aii‘ki t M^-S. Ill the possesa on of 
Lhe Uu>al Asiitic Society has yust 
..ppeared,] 

f Regarding the compass and con- 
tents of this Tibetan translation, our 
fiist (and hitherto almost our sole) 
information was supplied by a Hun- 
garian traveller, Csoma Koiosi, the 
Anqiietil du Perron of this century, 
a man of rare vigour and eiieigy, who 
resided for a very long tune in Tibet, 
rnd who by his Tibetan grainmar 
id dictionary has conquered this 


language foi European science. Two 
pretty eatensiie works from the 
Kilgym have alieady been edited 
and translated ' the Dsanglunm St 
Feteibbuig by Schmidt, and the 
Sgya Cher Jtol Pa (Lalita-Vistaia) 
in Paris by Fuucauz. [Since then 
L, Ifeer, especially, has rendered 
valuable servicr in this field by his 
2 'extet taisdu Kandjour ( 1 864-7 1 , 1 1 
puts); also Schiefnei, eg,, by his 
editions of the Ptmafa puoinoMara- 
ratnamdld (185S) — the Sanskrit text 
of which was subsequently edited by 
Foucaux (cf. also 7 Str, i 210 fi} — 
and of the Bhat aice Beiponsa (1875). 
Schiefncr has fmthei fust issued a 
tianslation fiom the Kdgyur of a 
gioup of Buddhist tales, under the 
title, Mahdkatvdyana und Konig 
Tschanda Peadjota The ninth of 
these stones contains (see p \ii. 20 
ff.) what w now probably the oldest 
version of the so-called 'Philoso- 
pher’s Ride,' which here, as in the 
FaSebatantra (iv. 6), is related of 
the king hitnBcjf; whereas in an 
Arabian tale of the ninth century, 
communicated in the appendix (p 
66) and in our own mediaeval version, 
lb is told of the king’s wise conn- 
sailor. 
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into tlie native Slughaleae.^^ Not until some 165 yeaiv 
later (iie., in b.o. 80) ' were they consigned to writing hi 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission oi 3 y.*“ After a further period of 500 
years (namely, between A.D. 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred Pali tongue (cf. Lassen, 
I. AK., iL 43 5I, in which they are now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of the languages of 
Farther India were subsequently made.* As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
their Northern co-reUgionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts {S&tra, Vinaya, Abhidharma). 
In extent they can hardly compare with the latter,®*® nor 
even, according to the foregoing expositiQn,t in autlien- 
ticiiy.**® Unfortunately but little information has as yet 


*** It was not tbe Pili text itself, 
but only the oral commentary (attha- 
tathd) belonging to it, whioh was 
translated into Singhalese. (See the 
following iiotee.) So at least it is 
stated in the tradition in the Uahd- 
raAao. For the rest, it is extremely 
■loubtful how much of the pi-esent 
Tipi^aka may hare actually been in 
exiitence then. For if we compare 
the statements oontained in tbe 
Ilhabra misaive — addressed by king 
Pi^dnsi to the synod of Magadbn, 
which was then engaged in the ac- 
commodation of schiama that had 
spmng up— relative to tbe sacred 
texts {dhamma-paliydydnii as they 
then stood, a mighty difference be- 
comes apparent I See Burnouf, 
Zotia, p. 724 ff. ; I. St., iii. 172 ff. 

Sea MaiidvaAsa, chap, zxxiii 
p. 207 ; Tumour, Prrfact, p. xziz. ; 
Afuir, Orig. Sanak. Ttxia, ii. 69, 70 
( 57 *) ; L St., V. 26. 

* That is to say, translated book 
again(f);for this snored lauguagemust 
be the same that Mahendra brought 
with him ? [Hot the texts them- 
selves, only their> interpretation {at- 
thakat/id) was xow rendered back 
again into PtQi, pamely, by Buddha- 
ghosha, who oaiqu from Magadba, and 
resided a numbdr of years in Ceylon.] 


The extant of the Pdli Tipi?ak,i 
is also very considerable ; see the 
accounts in Hardy’s Eaatem ilona- 
cMatn, pp. 167-170. On the ear- 
liest mention of the name Tipitaka 
in a Sanskpit inscription of Buddha- 
ghosha at Kanheri (in the Joum. 
Bombay Br. R. A. S., v. 14), see I, 
St., v. 26. 

t If Indeed tbe ease he as here 
represented! I can in tbe mean- 
while only report. [Unfortunately, 
I had trusted to Lasseu’s account, 
ill the passage cited in the text, 
instead of referring to Tumour him- 
self (pp. xxix. xzx.} ; the trud'state 
of the case (see the preceding notes) 
I have set forth in I. St., iii. 254.] 
The question which of tt i two 
redactions, that of the Northern or 
that of tbe Southern Buddhists, is 
the more original bos been w.irmly 
debated by Tumour and Hodgson. 
(The latter’s articles on the subject 
are now oollected in a convenient 
form in his Saaaya on Lantjuagea, 
Lit. and Bel. of Nepal and Tibet, 
1874.) Burnouf, also, has discussed 
the question in hbZofus de la Bonne 
Loi, p, 862 ff., and has decided, in 
principle no doubt rightly, that both 
possess an equal title. Compare 
here I. St,, iii, 176 ff., where certain 
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liecn imparted regarding their contents, &c.* Southern 
Buddhisnj, however, suppKes us with copious and pos- 
sibly trustworthy accounts of the first ccntuiios of its 
existence, as well as of the ^owth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a Pali historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early period,®*®* one of the most 
important works of which — the Mahavafisa of Mahanama, 
composed towards a.d. 480 — ^has already been published,' 
.both in the original text and in an English version. 


doubts are urged by Die against some 
of his assumptions, as a.1so specially 
with regard to Buddbaghosba's 
highly significant part in the shap- 
ing of the PsLIi Tipi^aka. Kerb has 
recentlj’, in his Essay O«o' de Jaar- 
teUing dtr zuidelijkc Buddk{tten,gona 
far beyond those objections of mine ; 
but, as it seems to me, he goes fur- 
ther than the case requires ; see Zit. 
O. SI., 1874, p. 719. At any rate, , 
eren fully acknowledging the pait 
bt’oEging to Buddlmghnsbn, it ap- 
pears to me now that the claim of 
the Titli Tipi^aUa to superior origi- 
nality is, alter all, far stronger tlian 
that of the Sanskrit texts of the 
Nurtlicrn Buddhists, from which, as 
from the sacred wiitings of the Jai- 
lus, it is distingnished, greatly to its 
advantage, by its comparative eim- 
plicity ami brevity. Cf. also S- Bears 
very pertinent observations in the 
/nd. Antiq., iv. go. 

*■ The most authentic information 
ns ysii is to be found in the Intro- 
duction to G. Tumour's edition of 
the hlahavansa (1835, Ceylon) and 
in the scattered essays of this scholar; 
also, though only in very general 
outline, ill Weslergaard’s Catalogue 
of the Copenhagen Indian MSS. 
(1846, Havnise), which comprise a 
tolerable number of these Pitli works, 
purchased by the celebrated Kask 
in Ceylon. Clough's writings, too, 
contain much that bears upon this 
subject : ^o Spiegel’s Anccdola 
Palica. Exceedingly copious infor- 
mation regarding- Southern Bud- 
dhism is contained in a wbrk that 
has -just reached me. by B. Spence 


Hardy, Battem Monachitm, an Ac- 
count of tJie Origin, Lavn,<te., of the 
Order of Mendicant! founded by Go- 
lama Buddha, London, 1850, 444 pp. 
The author was twenty years a Wes- 
leyan missionary in Ceylon, and ap- 
pears to have employed this time to 
excellent purpose. [This was fol- 
lowed in 1853 by his Manual of 
Buddhism, also a very valuable work. 
— The study of Pdli and its litera- 
ture has receutlytakep ugreatspring, 
particularly through the labours of 
V. FausbiiU {Bhammapaila, 1855 ; 
Five Jdtakas, 1861 ; Dasarathaid- 
taka, 1871 ; Ten Jdtnhta, 1872 ; The 
Jdtaka, together with its Commentary, 
Pt. i.. 1875), James de Alwis {Intro- 
duction to Kachchdyana's Grammar, 
1863 ; Attanagaluvnnsa, 1S66), P, 
Griiublot {Extraits du Paritla, 1870I, 
li. Feer {Daharasutta and others of 
these Fdli-suttas in his Textes iirls 
da Kandjour, 1869 fi.}, Joli, Mi- 
uayeff {Pd(molkhasuUa and Futto- 
dnya, 1869; Gramm aire Palie, 1874, 
Knssian edition 1872), E, Kuhn 
{KachckdyanappakaraTfce fipeeimen, 
18O9, 1871 ; Beitrdge zur PdlirGram- 
viatiJe, 1875), E. Senart [Grdmmoire 
de Kachchdyana, 1S71), B. Childers 
(KhnddakapAtha, 1869; Dictionary 
of the Pdli Language, 1872-75), M. 
Cnomdra Svdmy {Suttanipdla, 1874J; 
to which may be added the gram- 
matical writings of W. Storck (185S, 
18C2) and Fr. Miiller (1867-69). 

**** Northern Buddhism has like- 
wise found its historians. 'J'lie 
Tibetan Tdiandtba (see note 350) 
cites as his precursors Bhataghati 
Indradatta. ^hemendrabhadra-. 
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With respect now to the scriptures of the Northern 
Buddhists, the Sanskrit originals, namely — for it is these 
alone that concern us here — ^we must, in the first place, 
keep in -riew that, even according to the tradition, their 
existing text belongs only to the first century of our era; 
so that, even although there should be works among them 
dating front the two earli^ coimcils, yet these were in 
any case Subjected to revision at the third. In the next 
place, it is A priori imptohable — nor is it indeed directly 
alleg^ — that the whole of the existing works owed their 
origin to this third council, and amongst them there must 
certainly be many belonging to a later period. And lastly, 
we must not even assume that all the works translated in 
the Tibetan Kagyur were already.in existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (in the 
seventh century) ; for the Kagyur was not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a prolonged 
and gradual growth.* From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious w,e ought to be in 
making use of these works. But there is stiU more to bo 
borne in mind. For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date from the firs't and second 
councils,**^ still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not only prima fade question- 
able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since we 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to writing only took place in the year 
B.c. 8o, long subsequent to both councils. The main pur- 
pose of 'the third council under Kanishka may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records; had such 
records been already in existence. Buddhism could hjirdly 
have been split up thus early into eighteen different sects, 
as we are told was the case in Kanishka’s time, only 400 
years after Buddha’s death.' Why, during all the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schLsm 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was then 
secured. Lastly, one important point which must not be 


* According to Csoma Korosi, the 
Tibetan tranalations date from the 
seventh to the thirteenth centuries, 
principally from the ninth. 

^ The data contained in the 


Bhabra missive as to the dhamma. 
paHydydni as they then stood i ender 
such a supposition extremely doubt- 
ful here, juct as in the case of the 
Pdli Tipitaka (see note 343). 
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fosl sight of in estimating the authenticit7 cf the existing 
Btiddlust scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from which they were drawn were in a different language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddha taught and preached ; but asi it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
it was in Magadha* that the first council of his disciples 
assembled, and it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. The same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one. which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of which were like- 
wise held in Magadha-f Mahendra, who converted Cey- 
lon in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Magadhi language, afterwards' called 
Pali this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed.®*® At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 300 years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists are alleged to have 


* la the old Ciipital (Bija^ifaa). 

' T la the new capital (Piltaliputra). 

That. I'lili could hare been de- 
veloped m Cerloii from an imported 
Sao^kfit is altogether mconeeivable. 

34S edicts of Piyadasi present 
themselTes to us in three distinct 
dialects. One of these, that of 
Dhanli, exhibits a number of the 
peculiarities which distinctively be- 
long to the Aidb.imifgadhl of the 
Jaitias, and the dialect designated 
Mdgadbi by tne Frikrit grammari- 
ans. It is in itthat the Bkibra mie- 
aive addrei-ied to the third connoil 
is composed— a circumstance which 
conclusively proves that it was then 
tbe official langu.age of Buddhism, 
and, in point of fact, Mdgadht (since 
Dhanli belongs geographically to 
this district) ; see I. ; 5 f., iii. 180, and 
my Essay on the Bhagavati nf the 
Jainas, i. 396. But then, on the ' 
other hand, this dialect disphaya a 
particularly marked divergence from 
Pdli, the language r/bich has cume 


down to us nfficislly under the name 
of Udgadhi, and which presents 
special features of resemblance to 
that dialect, rather, which is em- 
ployed in tbe insci iptlone of Giniar. 
'I'he question has therefore been raised 
whether Pili is really entitled to the 
name Mdgadbi, which iu the Filli 
literature is applied to it, or whether 
it may not bare received this title 
merely from motives of ecclesiastical 
poliqr, having reference to tbe sig- 
iiihcaiioe of the land of Magadha in 
tbe history of Buddhism. Wester- 
ga.srd even surmise* (PeJ rdenSlteaUn 
Zeitraum der inditchm Geachichte, p. 
87 n., iS6z) that Pdli is identical 
with the dialect of Tjjayinl, the 
mother-tongue of Maliendra, who 
was bom there ; .and Ernst Eubn 
{Beitrsge air Pdli-Grammaiik, p. 7, 
1875) adopts this opinioni But 
Pischel {Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1875, p. 
316} and Childers (Pdli JDicL, Fre 
face. p. vii.) pronounce against it. 
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been compiled, lihe language employed fOr this purpose 
was nob Magadhl, but Sanskrit, although not the purest. 
TheTeason of this lies, simply in the locality. For this 
concluding council was not held in Magadha, 'nor even in 
Hindustan at all, whose rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism, but in Kashmir, a district 
which — ^partly no doubt in consequence of its being peopled 
exclusively by Aiyan tribes,* but partly also (see pp. 26, 
45, 178) because, like the North-West of India generally, 
it has to be regarded as a chief seat of the cultivation of 
Indian grammar — ^had preserved its language purer than 
those Aryans had been able to do who. had emigrated to 
India, and there mingled with the native inhabitants. 
Those priests, t therefore, who here undertook the compila- 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures were, 
if not accomplished grammarians, yet in aU probability 
sufficiently conversant with grammar to be able to write 
passable Sanskrit-J 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth,®*® it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 


* The Greeks end UcythiaDS were 
both too BCRnt; in nombers, end too 
short s time in close contact with 
the natives, to exercise any in&uenoe 
in the way of modifying the Ian- 
gu4;e. 

t And it was evidently priests, 
-educated men therefore, who formed 
tile third oouncil. In the first two, 
laymen may have taken part, but 
the Buddhistic hierarchy had had 
time to develop sufficiently in the 
interval, 

t BurnoafthinkRdifrercntIy,ifis{.- 
da Suddh; pp. 105, 106, as- also 
1 . 88860 , 2 , AK., ii. 9,491-^93 [but 
see I, St., iii. 139, 179 tf.]. 

Beside the two branches of 
BuddhiaUc literature discussed in 
the foregoing pages — the Fdli texts 
of the Son^ern add the 'Sanskrit 
texts of the Bartbem Buddhists— 
there stands a third group, occupy 
ing, from its orinnal constitution, 
a kind of intermedUte piece betweoi 
the other two — namely, the Ardha- 
indgadbi texts of the Jainas, The 
dcct of the JiuDOS 3 a in all probability 


to be regarded as one of the achi*- 
matie sects that branched oiT from 
Buddhism in the first centuries of 
its existence. The legend-rry ii.ar- 
ralivea of the peisonal activity of 
ite founder, Kabdvira, not only le- 
fer it exclii-sively to the same dis- 
trict which Buddhism also recogniseh 
as its holy land, but they, roorcovoi , 
display so close au affinity to. the 
accounts of Buddha's ministry th a 
we cannot but recognise in tlie tno 
groups of narratives merely varting 
forms of common remiiiiscsnocs. 
Another indication tiiat the Jama 
sect arose in this way out of Bud- 
dhism — although by some it has even 
been regarded as of pre Buddhistic 
origin — is afforded by the circum- 
stance, amongst others, that its sacred 
texts are styled, not Sitrta, but 
Afigaa, and consequently, in contm- 
distinction to the oldest Buddhist 
texts, wliieb- date from the Vedic 
SAtra period, lielong bather to the 
Anga stage, that is to say, to tl<e 
period when the Afigas or Veddfigas, 
works posterior to the Vedic Slllras, 
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the data yielded hy a Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
this way-as valid for the epoch of Buddha himself, which 
is removed from the last council hy an interval of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chronology, of n^iarly six, 
centuries. Oral traditions, eonunitted to writing in a 
different language, after such a series of years, and more* 
over only extant in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still 
to he critically sifted out, can only he used with extreme 
caution; and & priori the data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which they received 
their present shape. But however doubtful, according to 


-nrere produced. But. there is a 
further circumstance which is quite 
conclusive as to this point — namely, 
that the language -in which these 
teats are composed, and which, ac- 
cording to the scholiasts, is Ardha- 
mdgadhi, exhibits a more de- 
veloped and considerably later 
phase than the language of the 
Pdli texts, to which, in its turn, 
the Pdli scholia expressly apply 
the designation HiigadhI. (At 'the 
same' time, -there -are also dia- 
lectic differences between the two.) 
See my paper on the Bbagavati 
of the Jainas, pp. 441, 373, 396 
ff., 416. To the eleven principal 
Aiig.ia have to be added a large 
number of other writings, styled 
l/pdiiga, JlPiiio-Sdtrtr, Salpa-Sitra, 
Sic. Au enumeration of the entire 
set, showing a total of fifty w-oiks, 
roiisisting of about 600,000 tloias, 
may be seen in lUjendra lidU 
Mitra's Koticea of Sunshpit MSS., 
iii. 67 ff., 1874. Of these texts — 
our knowledge of the Jainas is 
otherwise deiired from Brahmanic 
sources only — all that has hitherto 
been published is a fragment of 
the fifth Anga or Bhagavatf-Sdtra, 
dating perhaps from the first cen- 
turies of our era, edited by myself 
(1866-67). In /. St., X. 254 ff. 
(1867), f ^^ve also given an account 
of the SiU'ya.prajnapti. Or seventh 
tJpiiiiga-Sdtra, a commeiitary on 


which is said to have been composed 
by Bhadrabihusvdroin, author of 
the Kalpa-Sdtra, a woik seemingly 
written in the seventh century. 
Lastly, there is-'a translation by 
Stevenson (1S48) of this Kalpa- 
Sdtra itself, which stands thirtieth 
in the list of the sacred texts. Cf. 
also S. J. Warren, Over degodadienst. 
ige m viij’tgeerige Begrippen dcr 
Jairittt, 1875. Thanks to G. Buhler'.s 
fiieiidly exertions, tbeEoyal Libra) y 
in Berlin has lately acquned posses- 
sion of nearly all these fifty sacred 
texts, wiih or. without commen- 
taries, and in good old MSS.,, so 
that we may hope soon to --be 
better informed regarding them. — 
But the Jainas have also a great Sig- 
nificance in connection with S.inekrit 
literature, more especially for gram- 
mar and lexicography, ns well as on 
accountaif the bistoi-ical and legend- 
ary matter, which th ey have preserved 
(see above, p. 214, and of. my 
paperon the Sati-uipjaya Mdhdtmya, 
1858). One of their most honoured 
names is that of Hemachandra, who 
fiourished in the time of the Gur- 
jaraprmce Eumdrapilla (1088-1172). 
Under the title Yoga-Sdstra he com- 
posed- a compendium of the Jsina 
doctrines in twelve prahOas, the 
first four of which, treating of their 
ethics, "have . recently been edited 
and translated by Ernst Windisch 
{Z. D M. G., xxviii., 185 ffl, 1874), i 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings 
in reference to tjie subjects which they have hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, they are nevertheless important, 'on 
the other hand, for the history of the inner development 
of Buddhism itself; though even here, of course, theirtrust- 
worthiness is siltogether relative. For the many marvel- 
lous stories they recount both qf Buddha himself and o£ 
his disciples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology gradually developed in them, produce upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chaos of fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings — a task which Bumouf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set -himself 
and which he has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable concliisiveness. And, first, of the SHtras, or 
accounts of Buddha himself. Burnouf divides these into 
two classes : the simple S&iras, and the so-called Mahd- 
vaipvlya- or Mahdydim-S&tras, which he declares to bo 
the more modern of the two in point of language, form, 
and doctrine. As far as the latter point is concerned, ha 
is no doubt right. For, in the first place, in the Maha- 
vaipulya-Sutras Buddha appears almost exclusively sur- 
rounded by gods and Bodhisattvas (beings peculiar to the 
Buddhistic mythology) ; whereas in the simple Siltras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple Sdtras do not exhibit any 
trace of those doctrines which are not common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the Northern Buddhists only, as, 
for example, the worship of Amitabha, ManjuSrf, Aval^'ki- 
tefivara, Adibuddlia,t amt tie Dhyauibuddhas ; and further, 
do not contain any trace of mystic spells and magic 
formulas, ail of which are found, and in abundance, in the 


* I oasnot refrain from express- ture deatU is an irreparable loss to 
ing ber^ in a fear words at lesst, teaming, as well as to all who knew 
my sincere and profound sorrow him, and, which is the same thing, 
that now, as these eheets, which I revered and loved him. 
would so gladly have submitted to i* The word is feiind in a total'; 
his judgment, are passing through different sense in those portions of 
the press, Engine Burnouf has been the Mjfndakyopsnisluul' which are 
taken from among us. His prema- due to Q.tiidapilda. 
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Mahavaipulya-SiUras only. But whether the circumstance 
:hat the language of the lengthy poetical pieces, which 
are inseried with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenerated form — to wit, a medley of 
Sanslcrit, Prakrit, and Pali — than is the case with^he 
prose portions, is to be taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahavaipulya-Sdtras, does not seeih to be quite so 
certain as yet. Do tliese poetical portions, then, really 
agree so completely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may be regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it 1 Or are they not rather distinguished 
from in precisely^in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed down in 
verse, exactly like the analogous pieces jvhich occur so 
often in the Brahmanas ? * In the latter case we should 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the Buddhist 
legends, &c., were not originally compqsed in Sanskrit, 
but in vernacular ' dialects. From the account of the 


* We must be contebtiriih simply 
nutting tile question, as we are still 
nnfortunateiy witliout the Sanskril^ 
text of CTcn a single one of these 
Salras ; the sole ezoeption being an 
insignificant fragment from tl^ 
Lalita-viatara, one of llie hfahilrai- 
pnlya-Stitrae, commnnieated by Fou- 
caox at the end of bin edition of the 
Tibetan translation of this work. 
[Thh entire text of the Lalita* 
vistara, in twenty-seven chapters, 
has since appeared in the £iU, Jnd., 
ediifed by Hitjendra Ula Mitra 
(1853 if,); the translation breaks 
oiT at chapter iii. Foucaux pub- 
lished tlic fourth chapter of the 
Sad-dharma-piiifdatika in 1852, and 
Leon Feer an - Avaddna, named 
PratiMri/a, in 1867. Lastly, the 
Kiratf^a-v^lia, a terribly inflated 
Mabdydiia-Sfitra, in honour of Ava- 
lokitesvara, has been edited by 
Satyavrata Sdmii^rami (Calc., 1873}. 
A translation of the Lalita-ristara, 
begun by S. Lefmann in 1874, 
embraces, so far, the first five 
chapters, and is accompanied with 


very copious notes. — ^The eonjectnre'' 
expressed above as to the poetical 
portions had previously been ad- 
vanced — ^although. when I wrote I 
Wits not aware of the fact— ^in the 
Journ. As. Soe. Beng,, 1851, p. 283, 
see /. St., iii. 140. It wa8'’Bubae- 
quently worked out in greater 
detail by Rdjendra L. Mitra, in a 
special essay on the dialect of these 
OdthdS, likewise in Joum. As. Soc. 
Beng. (1854, Ko. 6). Here the date 
of their composition is even carried 
back to tiie period immediately suc- 
ceeding Buddha’s death, see Muir, 
Orig. S. Texts, ii.^ 115 ff. Korn, 
Over de Jaarttlling, p. 108 ff., docs 
not see in tliese Gdthtisany pccnliar 
dialect, but merely later versions of 
stanzas originally composed in pure 
Prdkfit, Lastly, Edward Mfiller, in 
his tract, Der Dialekt der Gdthd des 
Lalita-vistara (Weimar, 1874) per- 
ceives in them the work of poeU 
who were not quite at home in 
Sanskrit, and who extended to it 
the laxness of their own vernpr 
onlar. 
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Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, who made a pilgrimage &om 
China to India and back in A.D. 399-414, it would ap- 
pear that the Mahdvaipulya-Siitras were then already 
pretty widely diffused, since he mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to them as extensively studied.®®® 

Of the simple Siitras, it is at least possible, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha’s personality may be more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who lived some hundreds of yeans 
later; but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything. Their contents are of a somewhat multifarious 
description, and for the several divisions we also find spe- 
cial technical designations.'* They contain either .simple 
legends, styled Ityukta and Vydl:arar!,a (corresponding to 


The accounts of Fa Hian are 
iar 8nTpa«sed in moment by tho» 
«f Hiuan Thsang, who traTelled 
«Tcr India in the years 629-645 a d. 
Of special importance also are the 
Chinese trandatiuns of Buddhistic 
works, which are nearly all ba'cd 
upon the texts of the Northem 
Buddhistt, and some of which pro- 
fess to be very nnoienK Of four 
such translations of the Lalita- 
vietara, the first is said to have 
'been made .at a date so early ns 
A.D. 70-76, the second in A.D. 308, 
and the third in 652 ; see on this 
1 . St., iii. 140, viii. 326. Similarly, 
the Sad-dharina-pundarllta is said to 
have been thiice translated; first 
in A.D. 280, next in a.d. 397-4OZ, 
and again ill A. n. 601-605. Beal, in 
the Indian A.nliq., iv. 90, 9 1, mentions 
not only a translation of the Brah- 
majdla-Sitro' of the year a.d. 420, 
but also a whule set of fifty Sutras 
famong'.t them, e.p., the Sdmajdtaia) 
“ ti anslatcd at difierent dates, from 
A.i). 70 (o 600,- .and by various 
scholars, all of them from Sanskrilr 
or Fdli," — all, therefore, from the 
Indian original, — ^whereas the trans- 
lations of later times were mostly 
derived through the medium of the 
Tibetan. For the eriticiem of the 
respective texts, fuller particulare 
of these, in part so ancient, transla- 


tions, would of course be of great 
importance. Of one of theso works, 
a version of the Abhinishitramana. 
Stitra, a complete translation has 
recently been published by Bed, 
under the title, The Jlomantic Le- 
gend of ^ihya Buddh^ 1875. The 
special points of relation here found 
to Christian legendsaie very striking. 
The question which party was the 
borrower Beal properly leaves un- 
determined, yet in all likelihood it e 
have here simply a similar ease to 
that of theappropnatiuiiof Cliristiaii 
legends by the worshippers of Kriah- 
lya. — Highly important for the his- 
tory of Northern Buddhism is 
W. Wassiljew’s work, drawn from 
Tibeto-Cbinese sources, JOte" .Sud- 
dhismus, 1S60, os also Tdranjftha’s 
History of Buddhisni in -India, a 
woik composed so late as 160S, but 
resting upon older, and in pait 
.Sarskrit, iiuthoritie.s : rendered into 
Russian by Wassiljew, — Tibetan 
text, with German version, b^ 
Sehiefner, 1869; cf. also Lassen, 
I. A K., ii. 6, note. 

* According to Spiegel, in his re- 
view, of which I have frequefttly 
availed myself here, of .Burnoiif’a 
work, in the Jakrb, fiir wias, Kntih, 
1845, P- 547i oiost of these TVames 
are also found among the Southern 
Buddhists. 
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tlie Itihdsa-Puianas in the Brahma^ias) ; or legends in the 
form of parables, st5'led Avad&%a, in which we find many 
elements o’f the, later animal-fables ; or further, tales of 
presages and wonders, Adbhuta^dhanna ; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas {Geya and GdtAd) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous statements ; or lastly, special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
nated Upadeia and NidA/na. All these reappear in .a 
similar way, only in a much more antique guise and under 
different names,* in the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
throughout the Maha-Bharata, which in style also (though 
not in language) offer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Sutras. Quite peculiar to these latter,t how- 
ever, are the passages called Jdtakas, which treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 

Now those data in ‘the Sutras which have hitherto been 
taken as valid for Buddha’s time, but which we can only 
consider as valid, primarily, for the time when.the Siitras 
were composed, are chiefly of a kind bearing upon the his- 
tory of the Indian religion. For just as Buddha recog- 
nised the existence of caste, so, too, he natiually recognised 
the then existing Hindi! Pantheon. J But it must not by 
any m^ens be imagined that in Buddha’s time this Pan- 
theon liad attained to that phase of development which 
v/e here find in the Sdtras, assuming that wo follow the 


SSI Frum ilie Chinese tiaaslation 
Stan. J^ulieti has publieibcd quite a 
collection of such stories, for the 
most part very slioit (Zca 
Conie^et Apologues ludienSj 1859)* 
The. high iinpoitance of thc.se, as 
well as of the Buddhistic Jdtakaaiid 
other stories generally, in the iite> 
ratiire of the fable and fairy-tale, is 
shown iu full relief by Beiifey iu the 
introduction to his translation of the 
Pahchataiiira. 

* Only GAtlid and Upade^ (Ade^a 
at least) occur also in the Bi'dh- 
msnas. 

t Although connecting links are 
found here and there in the Mabd- 
Blidrata also, especially in the twelfth 
book. Indeed, many of the Buddhist 


legends stand distinctly related to 
corresponding Brabmnuic popular 
tales and legends, which they have 
simply transformed [or conversely, 
into which they have themselves 
been transformed] to suit the object 
iu view. 

t La88en*8 assertion (/. AK., ii. 
453) that Buddha recognised no 
gods” refej-s only to the circum- 
stance that they too are regarded by 
him as subjected to the eternal suc- 
cession of existence ; their existeuce 
itself be in no way denied, for in the 
doctrines put into his mouth there 
is constant reference to them. [He 
abolished their significance, how- 
ever, as he did that of caste.] 
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Southern chronology and place Buddha in the sixth cen< 
tury B.C., that is, doubtless, in the period of tlie Biahmanas 
— works in which a totally different Pantheon prevaih. 
But if, on the other hand, he did not teach until the foui tit 
century B.a, as must be the case if the assertion of iLo 
IHbetans and Chinese be correct, to the effect that the 
third council took place under Kanishka (who lived a.d. 
40), four hundred years after Buddha’s death — and this 
view is favoured by the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Bi-alimanical writings all belong 
to the literature of the Vedio Siitras, not to that of the 
Brdhmanas — there would at least he a greater possibility, 
^priori, that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Sdtra.s 
together with similar data, might have some validity 
for the time of Buddha, which on this supposition would 
be much nearer to them. The details of the subject aic 
briefly these. The Yakshaa, Garudas, Kinnaras,**“ so often 
mentioned in these Sdtoas, are still quite unknown in 
the .Brdhmanas : the name Ddnava, too, occurs but sel- 
dom (once as an epithet of Vritra, a second time as an epi- 
thet of ^ushna), and never in the iilural to designat' 
the Asuras generally;®®* nor are the gods ever btyleU 
Suras there.®®* The names of the Nagas and Mahoiagja 
are never mentioned,* although serpent-woiship itseli 
{sarpa-vidyd) is repeatedly refeired to;t the Kumbhan- 

3 S 2 Where tbo Kiimaras and their mention of the term in Nir,iii.S, 
wives appear as ‘ heavenly ehoris- is patently an interpolation, as it i- 
tere,’ as, e.g., in the MeghadAta, Ra- quite foreign to the Vedic ti-ats. 
ghuvoasa, and lUahtl'fibdrata, Icon. * the sense of elephant tiit, 
jucture the word to be a popular ndpaoccursonce in the Vr.'jMd. 

etymological adaptation from the Aro^yaha, Mddhy., i. i. 24. ’ (Er- 
Glreek luropd, although the latter is rata, first German ed,). [\lsointhe 
propeily only used of moumfnl. Ait. Bi., vii.'. 22; wherei-, in the 
plaintive tones; Jcitjtnara itself is dat. Br., zi. z. 7. 12, miihiindga is 
formed after the model of kirii’ . better interpreted, with Sdy.ipa, as 
pwrusha.^ ■ _ 'serpent.' The antiquity of this 

aet This is a mistalce : the Ddnus, 'latter meaniDg is favoured by ety- 
Ddnavas,. appear even in the Bik ; inology, cf. Bn^I. snake ; see Kuhn's 
nay, the former in the Avesta as Zcitschiift, iz. 933, 234.] 
well; see A&da yeskt, §73; Parvard. t In. the Atharva - SaqiliiU, in 

I §37i 38 (here aa earthly foes!} particular, many prayers are ad- 
^ iSura is a bustard formation dressed to the Sarpas ; in the Sat, 
from asara, resting on a onisunder- ' Br. they are once identified with the 
standing of the word, which was feias .- can the term have originally 
wrongly analysed into o-auro. The denoted * the stars ’ and other spirits 
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das* too, aae abseat. This lack of allusion in the Brahmanas 
CO any of these yemi might he explained by supposing them 
to have been principally the divinities of tiie inferior.classes 
df the people, to which classes Buddha specially addiessed 
himself, and to whose conceptions and range of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have particular regard. In this 
there may be a great deal of tiuth, but the lemaining cycle 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Siitias, 
is completely that belongmg to the epic poetry. In the 
Bidhmanas, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance, IS only mentioned oncef (and that in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus) ; ^iva and Sainkara only occur along 
with other appellative epithets of Eudra, and are nevei 
employed alone as proper names to denote him ; the name 
of Naiayana, agam, is of extiemely laie occmrence, whilst 
^akia,^®*" Vasava,^^ Han, Upendra, Janaidana, Pitamaha, 
aie totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddhistic 
Slit! as, in all of which these names are prevalent, lepre- 
sent piecisely the same stage as the Epic liteiature J The 


of the an ! [Serpent-woiship has 
unquestionably oiythologicil, sym- 
bolical relations; but, oa the other 
hand, il has also a thotounlily real- 
istic b ickground.] The Maitidyanl 
Upiiiishad does, indeed, mention 
tiio Suias, Yakshas, and Uragas ; bus 
this Upmishad belongs (see p. 98} 
altogether to the later period. It le 
allied to these Bnddhistic Sdtras in 
lontents, and probably also in age. 

* A kind of dwarfs vnth ‘ testicles 
as large as jars' (t). In the latci 
Bialimanieal wriiings they are 
style 1 Kiuhmandaa, Kiihmandaa 
(‘goiiid’f); oee also Mabldhaia 
on V ij. iinh , 14 [Cf. the 

Auifi2i/in mui/tA.aa iiiAth , MU 6 15, 

XI 9. 17, and perhaps also the mna- 
deias in Rik, vii 21. 5, x 99 3 ; 
Both on Nir ,p.47 ] 

+ The Taittirlj a Aranyaka, w hicb 
contains seteial of these names, can- 
not exactly be ranked with the Brdb- 
mana literatuic. 

^ Also in thepaiallel passages in 
the Kik Sdtras, and once besides in 
theAth, S (viii. la 28) 

sts As an appellative epithet of 


Judra, Sakra occurs in the s' sn, 
but It IB there employed of other 
gods as well. 

As an epithet of India (but 
not as a name foi him) Vsfsava oc. 
curs once in Atb. S , vi. 82. i. In 
the Hirukti also, xii. 41, it appeals 
in directcooneclion with bun, hut at 
the same time also until Agni , indeed, 
it IB with Agni and not with India 
that the Vasus aie chiefly associated 
in the Briflimagas ; see J St,, r. 240, 
241. 

t The Mdiaso fiequenily meniion- 
cd n onld almost appear to be a purely 
Buddhistic invention ; in Bi-ahma- 
nical uiitings I have iioiiherc met 
t ith him. [MinayeCs conjectuie, 
jn the introduction to bis Giammaire 
PaiiCftrai par Stan. Guy ard,p viii , 
that the name Mdra is directly re- 
lated to llairya, an epithet of Ahn- 
man in the Avesta, and in such a 
way that both “rtmonient a me 
ipoque aniineurc A la tipaialton det 
Jiameiu et des Jiindoue," is rendered 
extiemcly doubtful by the mere 
circumstance that nothing of the 
sort occurs anywhere in the Veda 
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non-mention of Kiishna ^ proves nothing to the contrary, 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date : besides, it is still a question whether we 
have not ‘really to understand him by the Asura Krishna 
who is repeatedly referred to in these Sdtras (see p. 14S). 
— ^Although — to notice other points besides the Pantheon 
— the lunar aaterisms in the Siitras begin with KrittiJcd, 
that is to sdy, still retain their old order, we cannot' 
adduce this as proof that a^ comparatively high antiquity 
ought to be assigned to th’ese writings, for the new order 
of the asterisins probably only 'dates from the fourth or 
fifth century a.d. j all that results Jrom this is, that the 
particular passages are earlier than this last-mentioned 
date. As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient, we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also ‘the occurrence of the word dinar a 
(from denarius), which Burnouf (p. 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Sdtras (see Lassen, I. AK., ii. 348). 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinaya^PHaka, or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, 'these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doxibtless because they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended 'for 


(OopatliS'Br., i. 28, Bee note 166, ia 
only an apparent exception, due 
probably to Buddhistic influence). 
If, therefore, a direct connection 
really exists between Mdra' and Aura 
Hainyu, it can only hare come about 
in historic times; and for this there 
ia nowhere any analogy. 

Whether the Southern Bud- 
dhists are acquainted with Kpshpa 
ia not yet clear, Buddha’s prior 
birth as Ea^ha has, according to the 
text published in ^uabflU’s^tion, 
p. 194, nothing to do with ^pshpa; 
the Jdtaka as Mabdkapha (No, 46X 
in Westergaard’e OatoL, p. 41), can 
hardly have any reference to him 
either; but what of ihe Jdtaka os 
Kesavat (No. 341 in Westergoard’s 
Oatal., p. 40). The exptestion in 
Hardy, East. Hon., p. 41, *' Ton 
ere yet a vouth, your hair is like 


that of Kpshna" (/. St., iii. 161), ia 
unfortunately not before us in the 
original text ; might not the passage 
simply mean, “ Your hair iS' yet 
black t'* The fact of Krishna 
appearing in the Abhidlidnappadi- 
pikd as a name of Vishnu proven, of 
course, just as little for the ancient 
texts as the patronymics Kaphi, 
Kaphdyana in tlie schol. on Kachch., 
V. 2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185, l86), which 
hare necessarily to be referred to the 
epic or diri ne personality of Erisbpa. 

**' On the significance of the data 
contained in the Uahdhhdshya on 
thie pointy see I. iSt., xiii. 349 : for 
the earliest occurrence of Krishpa in 
an inscription, sea Bayley in Journ. 
At. Soe. Btng., 1854. P- 51 ff-i with 
which cf. 1 . Str., ii. 81, and my 
Essay Beber Kriah'^’t GebuHsftst, 
p. 318. 
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the clergy.— Like the Buddhist mythology, the Buddhist 
iiierarchyowas a thing of gradual growlh. Buddha, as \re 
have seen, received aJI without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind of distribution of rank was re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age* or merit t that. 
this took place. As the Buddhist faith spread more and 
mote, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely to the priestly calling, 
the 'bhihslmsX monks, and hhikahunis, nuns, on the one 


* The aged were called tthavira, 
a rrord not uufrequently added to 
a proper name in the Brahmanical 
Sdlras to distinguish a particular 
person from, younger namesakes : 
points of conueetion herewith are to 
ho found in the Bntlimapas also. 
[Regarding the winter season, see 
Childers, PdU Diet., a. v,.vaaao.] 

+ The venerable were styled arA- 
ant (.ipx<e»), also a title beslowe4 
upon teachers in the Bidhmanas. 

; IVhen Pipini speaks of Bb'ikshu* 
Sdtras, and gives as their authors Pi!> 
nS^arya and Karmanda, teaching (iv. 
3. no, III) that their respective ad- 
herents arc to be styled Fdrdfaripas 
and Earmandinss, and (iv. 2. 80) 
that the Sdtra of the former is called 
Piirdsariya, the allusion must be to 
Brahmauioal mendicants, since these 
iiameg are not mentioned in Bud- 
dhistic writings. By Wilson, too, in 
the second edition of his Dictionary, 
karmandin is given as ‘ beggar, reli- 
gious'* mendicant, member of tbe 
fourth order.' [According to the SU 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Amara, 
ii. 7, 41, and Hemachandra, 809.] 
But the circumstance must not be 
overlooked that, according to the 
Calcutta Bcholiasta, neither of these 
two rules of Fdniini is explained in 
the Hahdbbdshya, and that possibly, 
therefore, they may not be Pdpini'a 
at all, but posterior to the time of Fa- 
taipjali. [The ‘ PtSrddaripo bhikaha- 
valy,' at least, are really mentioned 
in the fihdshya to iv. 2. 66 ; see I. 
St., ziii. 340,1 — That mendicant 


monks must, as a matter of fact, 
have been particularly numerous in. 
Pdpini'B time is apparent from the 
many rules he gives for the forma- 
tion of words in this connection, e.g., 
bhikakdehara, iii. 2. 17 ; bhikah^, 
iii. 2. 155; bkihahu, iii. 2. 168; 
bbaiiaha from bhikahd in the sense of 
bkUeahtkfdrik aambnaa, iv. 2. 38. Com- 
pare, in particular, also ii. 1. 70, n'here 
the formation of the name for female 
mendicants (framapd, and, in tha 
gana, pyatydfild) ia treated of, which 
can only refer to Buddhistic female 
mendicants. [This last rule, which, 
gives the epithet ' virgin ’ as a special 
(not as a.n indispensable) quality 
of tbe hamagd, taken in connec- 
tion with iv. I. 127, can hardly 
be said to tlirow a very favonrable 
light on the ‘virginity’ of the class 
generally; cf. Uanu, viii. 363,11010 
330 above. The wonls aarvAnnfna, 
V.. 2. 9, and kavJdiutika, iv. 4. 6, 
likewise exhibit a very distinct Bud- 
dhistic colouring ; on this see I, St., 
V. 140 if. On Buddbistio mendi- 
cants at the time of tbe Bhdshya, 
see the dais collected in I. St,, xiii 
340 fP.] — Tbe entire institution ol 
the fourth order rests essentially on. 
the Sdiphhya doctrine, and its ex- 
tension was certainly diie to a large 
extent to Buddhism. The red or red- 
dish-yellow garment {kaakdyavaaana 1 
and the tonsure {matttfdga) are the 
principal badges- of the ' Buddhist 
bhikahuai sec aaiove, PP- 78, 237. 
On a commcnlaTy, extant in Inifia. 
on a Bhikshu-Si'itra, see I. St., i, 470. 
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hand, and the Buddhist laity on the other, up&sakas and 
updsikds* Within the priesthood itself, again, nume- 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at "length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which differs very essentially from the Brahmanical 
one, inasmuch as admission to the priestly order is 
still, as in Buddha’s time, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on the same conditions as to any one else. 
Among the laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past ; it is only the Brahman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has. been abolished, and 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted. 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is second to none in 
the world for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialities 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration of the mage of Buddha and of his relics. 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
andiinus. Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disciples also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddhism. 
The story of the ashes of Menander, related by Plutarch 
(see Wilson, Ariana, p. 283), is doubtless to be understood 
in this sense.t Now this relic-worship, -.the building of 
steeples — traceable, perhaps, to the topes ■{st'iupas) which 


* Or epecially buddliopdtaka, lud- 
dhofdsiid, as we find it several times 
in the Mriclihakatl. 

-t For I regard Menander, who on 
bis coins is called Min.ioda, as iden- 
tical with Milinda, king of Sdsala 
(Sdkala), respecting whom see Tur- 
nour in the Jonra. As. Soc. Stng., 
V. 530 fF. ; Buriiouf, 1 . e, p. 621 ; 
and CatcU. MSS. Or. Bill, liaun., 
p. 50. (From an article by Spiegd in 
the KicUr AUgemeine Monaiachrift, 
July 1852, p. 561, which has just 
reached me while correetiiig tliese 
sheets, I see that Benfey has already 
identified Menander with Milinda 
[see the Berlin JahrbUchtr fiir wit- 
tentcA. KrUik, i S42,x>. 87s].) — Scliief- 
ner in his notice, Veber Indra’s 
Dmnerhal, p. 4 of the separate im- 
pression, 1848, has expressed the 
conjecture that the Buddha Amitd- 


bha, who is uniformly placed in tlie 
western country Sukhavali, may he 
identical with Amyntas, whose name 
appears as Amita on his coins ; in 
the name Basili, too (in Sclimidt’s 
Beangtvn, p. 331), lie discovers the 
word [But Schiefner calls 
my attention to the circumk’tance, 
that as far back as 1852, in Ins 
ErgSmungrn und BeritAtigungm zit 
Schmidi's Autgabe des Bsanglun, p. 
56, to p 256, I. 3 of the 'I'lbelan 
text, he withdrew the identification 
of Basili with fianXeis : his connec- 
tion, toe, of Amita with Amyntas, 
whicb,had been questioned by Kdp- 
pen, ii. 28, note 4, he now regards 
as doubtfnl.] The legend of the 
Western origin of the Stikyas I have 
already characterised (p. 285) as per- 
haps invented as a compliment t: 
Kaniahka. 
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owe their origin, to this reHc-worship — the system of mona- 
chism, the use of bells and rosaries,* and many othc; 
details, offer such numerous features of resemblance tc 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Chriatianity 
may not perhaps have been here the borrowing party is 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor. This 
is still, however, an entirely open question,* and requires 
investigation.®®® 

Tlie third division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
AbMdMirma-Tiiaka, contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosophical basis cf his teaching, and that he simply 
adopted this latter from Ins pi-edccessors, so that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation t 
constituted his sole merit. But it* seems just as certain 
that he was not concerned to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was purely a practical one, tc 


'■ * Aiterwarde adopted hy the 
Brahmans also. [The very name 
rotary has poBsiblyarisea from acon^ 
fusion of the two Indian words yapa- 
mdfd and japdmdld; sec my paper, 
fZeier Kj-ish^a’a Qeburtafeat, pp. 340, 
341 ; Koppen, Pie Seligion dea Bad- 
dlia, ii. 319; and also my letter in 
the/ndfan Antiq., iv. 250.] 

^ See Ind. S&a, p. 64 (1857), 
and tlite data from tlie Abbd Huc’u 
■ Travels in Tibet in Koppen, i. 561, 
ii. 1 16. According to the interest- 
ing discovery made by Laboulaye 
(see Muller, Chips, iv. 185) and K. 
Liebrecbt with regard to Barlaam 
and Josapbat, one of the saints of 
the Catholic Church stands at length 
revealed as Bodhisattvs himself — a 
discovery to which Reinaud's ingeni- 
ousidentificalionof Ydasaf, Yddasf, 
with B&dsatf (Ifim, tur I’Jnde, p. gi) 
might alone have led ; see Z. V, M. 
O,, zziv.'48o. — But neitlier is the 
contrary supposition, namely, that 
Christian influencea may have af- 


fected the growth of Buddhist ritual 
and worship, as they did that of the 
Buddhist legends, by any means to 
be dismissed ont of band. Indeed, 
quite apart from the oft-ventilated 
question as to the significance of 
such influences in the farther de- 
velopment of Kyish^a-worsbip, there 
are legends connected with the Siva 
cult also, as to which it is not at all 
a far-fetched hypothesis that they 
have reference to scattered Christian 
missionaries; see /. St., i. 421, ii. 
398; Z. P. il. Q., xsvii. 166 (v. 
263). — That Western infiuencs has 
played a part in Tibet, finds support 
in aletterof Sehiefner's, according to 
which, in a work of Dsaja Fap^ila, 
Galea is mentioned as the piij'Sieian 
of the Persians, and is said to have 
been consulted by the first Tibetan 
king, along with a celebrated Indian 
and a celebrated Chinese physician. 

InXbis courage the circumstance 
that he belong^ by birth to the 
roilitaiy caste finds’ expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. This is in 
accord with the circumstance, that, whereas the" Buddhists 
allege of the Siitra-Ktaka and the Viuaya-Pitaka that they 
were delivered by Buddha himself, in the case of the 
Abhidharma-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with the 
admission that it is the production of his disciples. Ac- 
cording to Burnouf, the doctrines of the Abhidharma are 
in reafity only a further development or continuation of 
the views here and there propounded in the Sdtras ; in- 
deed, the writings in question often merely add single 
words to the thoughts expressed in the Siitras : “ but in 
any case there exists an interval of several centuries be- 
tween the two, and that difference which distiugniahes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest development.” * In the 
Brahma- Sutra of Bddarayana doctrines are repeatedly 
combated which, on Sarnkara’s testimony, belong to two 
distinct schools of Buddliist philosophy, aud consequently 
both of these, and perhaps also the other two schools 
which are ranlced with them, belong to a period preceding 
the composition of- this Brahma-Sdtrn. — The doctrines 
themselves cannot be recognised with perfect distinctness, 
and their affinity, although undeniable, to the doctrines of 
the Sainkhya system is still enveloped in some obscurity."®^ 
On this point, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may- actually have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then existed,')’ yet his 
adherents developed these in their own fashion ; in the 


* Whether now, after these words 
of Burnouf’s, loc, cil., p. 522, Lns- 
Eon’s view (/. A.K., ii. 458) is tun- 
able — to the elTucl that "although, 
in the collection bearing the -name 
of Abhidharma, there are writings of 
various dates, j-et they must all be 
assigned to the period preceding the 
thira council” (this third council in 
B.a 275 being here expressly dis- 
tinguished from the fourth under 
Kanishka) — appears to me in the 
very highest degree doubtful, 

Cf. for this 7 , St., iii. 132; 
Max Dnncker, Geichiehte der Aritr, 
p. 234 ff. (1867) ; KSppen, i. 2i4ff. — 
'* The extinction, the ‘ blowing out’ 


of individual existence was certainly 
the goal to whicli Buddha anpired ; 
hardly, however, the resolvingof this 
existence into nothing, but only its 
return to tiic same state of avidyd, 01 
uncoiisciousne:>s which belonged to 
primeval matter before it attained 
to development at all,” LU. 0 . 
Bl., 1857, p. 770 (/. Sir., ii. 132). 
Childci-s thinks differently, P<Ui 
Diet., 1. V. vinxtjta. 

-h Were he really to he identified 
with the Sitkilyanya of theMaitrdyan! 
Upaniahad (see p. 97), we should have 
in this work tolerably direct evidence 
to the shove effect. 
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same way as the followers of Kapila also pursued their 
own path; and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extant under the name Sdmkhya, and which differs 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy.* To -the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comparatively early period, four others 
were afterwards added— or perhaps ttese superseded the 
former — but neither have the doctrines of these later 
schools been as yet set forth with anything like sufficient 
certainty.®** The question, too, whether Buddhistic con- 
ceptions may not perhaps have exereised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines,t particularly 
those of Basilides, Valentinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present be regarded as wholly un- 
determined ;*** it is most intimately bound up with the 
question as to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doo- 
ti-ines. The main channel of commnnication^in the case 
of the latter was thiough Alexandria j the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries. on the contrary,' probably mostly came from the 
Panjab through Persia 

Besides the three Pitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured from Nepdl contain other works 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Fitakas, in part, of a 


• Whether vv. 9-1 1 of the IbO- 
panisljad are to be taken, irith the 
commentator, aa specially referring 
to the Biiildhists, as I assume in 
7 . SL, i. 298, 299, appears to me 
-doubtful now : the polemic may 
simply be directed against the Siiip- 
khya tenets in general. 

Our information regarding 
them is derived exclusively from 
Jlodgson’s Essays (now collected, see 
note 345). Their names, Sviibbtl' 
Vika, Aisvarika, Edrmika, Yilnika, 
are so far unsuppoited by any other 

literary evidence. Only for the 
names Santtdntiks, Vaibhdshika, 
Hildliyamika, Yogdchdra, is such 
testimony found. Q'dranittha, for 
example, is acquainted with these 
latter only, and they are also the 
only ones known to Wassiljew'in bis 


special work on Tibetan and ChincM 
Buddhism. See on ihis point IM, 

O. Bl, 1873, p. SSO- ^ 

t Sec F. Nbve, I/’Anliquili Chr^ , 
tienne en Orient, p. 90, Louvain, 
18^ 

“* Cf, now Lassen, 7 . AA’ , iii. 
387-416; my /ltd. Sta, p. 64; 
Renan, Biet. dee Lang. Sim . 2d ed., 
1858, pp 274, 275. That their in. 
fluence upon the growth of the doc. 
trines of Msnes in particular was a 
most important one is shown, for 
example, by this mrcumstancc alone, 
that the formula of abjuration for 
those who renounced these doctrines 
expressly specifics BoSSa and the 
Zxi^tavoi Ueemingly a separation of 
‘Buddha Sdkyamuni’ into two) — 
Lassen, iii. 415. — Cf. also Beal, J, 
X. A, S., ii. 424 (1866). 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Tantras, which 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
cisely upon a level with the Brahmahical works of the 
same name. Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as also of their Saktis, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of ^ivaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these beings, and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection.*®* 


*** Cf. Emil Schlagintveit'a Bud- poetry; as to which aee Elott ia 
in TSM (1863, with a folio the preface to hia edition of tho 
aUaa of twenty plates). — Recently sentences of Chdpakya, taken there- 
there hare also come from Nepdl from (1873). 

Sanskrit USS. containing worfca of 
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P. 9, 36 ff- (and 64, 09 ff). Bumell, in his preface to the 
Arsheya-Br. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. ff, and Aufrecht, 
Hymtun dea J&igvedn (Bonn, 1877), Pref. pp. xvi., xvii., 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sama- 
Saiphiti, as compared with those of the ^ik-Si^hita. 

P. 25, note ”, and p. 67, note On the ^ikshas see 
Kielliom’s paper in the Jiid. Ardiq., v. 141 ff, 193 ff, and 
my comments thereon, ibid., p. 253. 

P. 32, note On the Vashkalas somewliat more light 
has now been cast. In the first place, from a.compari.son 
of the kdrikd quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin San.sk. 
MSS., p. 314, '^dkaldndm samdni va ity richd 'ntyA 
’’hviir hhavet j SdshkcUdiuLvi tv. taddiamyor ity rickd 'nUydr 
hnUr hhavet! it results that the citation in the forty-eightli 
Atharva-pari^ishta (see I. St., iv. 43 1) of the SamyuvdJtn 
as the concluding verse of the Bik-Samhita has reference, 
to the Vashkala-recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
thes iSdflkhayana texts, since in the ^finkh. Grih., 4. 5. 9, 
the same verse is cited as the concluding one of - the Sain- 
hita, and this expressly as the view of Kaushftaki. In 
addition to this we have the fact that the of the 

whole section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last khila — samjri&Tia — in the vuigate recension 
of the Bik'Saiphitd, is found cited in the ^ankhdy.-^rauta- 
Siitra, 3. 6. 4, but is wanting in the parallel passage, Asval., 
2, 1 1. And, lastly, we shall probably also have to allot to 
the Vashkalas the eleven hymns — ten Asvindni and one 
Aindrdvarunam sdktam — which, as Rud. Meyer has re- 
cently pointed out (Rigvidhana, Praof., p. xxiv.), are cited 
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in the Brihaddevata, 3. 24, between Rik-Sanih., i 73 and 
74. For, according to Meyer, theii- praftkas prove to be 
identical with those given by the scholiast on l^akh. Sr., 
9. 20. r4| for the ' trUaiam swparnam. ' there mentioned in 
the text, which again ia specked under this name in the 
^fikh. £r. itself (18. 4) as part of the Aivina-Sastra, 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer ( 1 . a, p. xxv. ff.), appear in the Brihaddevata 
as well as in the l^vidh^a, as belonging to the Rik- 
Samhita, whereas they are found neither in the vulgate — 
the ^akala-Samhitd — itself, nor in its Mila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Y^hkalas. In point of fact, 
the mmfnA/na MMa also, to which (see above) the con- 
cluding verse of the Yaabkala-Sambita belongs, is men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxii.). An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the Saflkhayana texts will pro- 
bably throw full light upon this point. — In Biililer’s letter 
from Kashmir (published in /. St, xiv. 402 ff.) the in- 
teresting information was given that he had there dis- 
covered an excellent 6Miya-MS., some five to six hundred 
years old, of the l^-Saiphita in the Sakala recension. 
This MS. is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Vedic 
MSS. are not wont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
'jd&tta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to' Haug, is usual in one of the two 
schools of the Maitr 4 yanl Samhitd, and as we ourselves 
do; cf. my remarks in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1875, p. 315. 
On this MS. see now the detailed report of Buhler’s journey 
in the journal Bomb. Br. B. A. 3 ., 1877, extra No., pp. 35. 36. 

Pp- 35 . 3 ^* §• See also Myriantheus, IHe Asms 

(Munich,' 1876), and James Darmesteter, Orviazd et Ahri- 
man (Paris, 1877). 

P. 41, note See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varwna und 
Mitra, ein BeHrag awr Exegeae des Veda (Breslau, 1877). 

P. 43, note **. Max Miiller’s issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1877). SaTnhMA-ji&tha and padarpAlha are here printed 
om opposite* pages. Respecting ^e- latter it has to be 
remarked that, as in Mtiller's previous editions, so again 
in this one the so-called gaHths are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first time 
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it occurs being uniformly simply repeated, without any 
reference to what is done in the MSS. themselves in these 
cases. This is all the more surprising as, after I had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the la 3 t.,vplunie of 
his large edition in the Lit. Gent. Blatt, 17th April 1875, 
Muller himself, in an article which appeared in .the same 
periodical a year and a half later (i6th December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the galitas . — 
Aufrecht’s edition, has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1877) : 
the preface (comp, desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks. — Complete translations of the 
Rik-Samhita, by Alfred Ludwig (Prag, 1876) and Hermann 
Grassmann (Leipzig, 1876-77) have appeared. — Verj' meri- 
torious, also, is the edition of the Rik-Samhita v/hich is 
appearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under the title 
‘ Vedarthayatna,' with English and Mahrathf translation, 
as well as with Mahrathf commentary: the latest No. 
bring.s it down to i. 100. The name of the excellenl: 
editor, Shankar Papdit, is an open secret. — Lastly, there 
remains to be mentioned M. Haug’s Vedische BcLth^fragm 
und Bdihselspriiche (Rik, i. 164, 1876). 

P. 48, note “*■. Eajendra Lala Mitra’s edition, in the 
JBihl. Tndica, of the Aitareya-Arapyaka with Sayana's com- 
mentary, has now been completed. A MS. acq^uired by 
Biihler in Kashmir shows a number of variations ; see his 
Report of Journey, 1 . c., p. 34. 

P- 50. ® (cf. p- 285). Panchdlachanda appears in a Pali 
Sutta among the mahdsendpatis of the Yakkhas ; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Jemer Lii. Zeit., 
f^h April 1877, p. 221. 

^)-P..S6,8. The Saukh. Grih. (4. 10. 3) inserts between 
Vifivamitra and Vamadeva, the two representatives of the 
third and fourth mandalas, the name of Jamadagni, to 
whom in the Anulci'ainapl to the ^akala-Samhita only the 
last three verses of the third mandala (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — ^but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
mandalas. Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the Vashkala school ? (In Safikh, Grih., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate ; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. 18 appears there os the concluding verse 
of the third mavdala^ 
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P. 58, note " The Sailkh. Ghrihya has been pablwhed, 
■witii translation and notes, by Herm. OldenWg; see 
I. St., XV. 1-166. There exists also another recension of it, 
-which is designated as Kaushitaka-Gphya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be understood as 
&mbavya-Grihya. Its text is ‘nowise identical’ with 
the ^dfikh. Grih., ' but it has borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form.’ The 
last two books of the ^aukh. -Grib, are not used in it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

P. 61, note •. On the Jyotisha a very meritorious work 
lias just appeared by G. Thibaut. 

P. 62, 6, 36 if. On the Bfihaddevata and Bigvidhdna see 
IL Meyer’s edition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877). 

P. 65, a8< Tho forty-eighth Atharva-parilishta, see 7 . 
<Sf., iv. 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sama-San^ta, namely, the last 
verse but one of the first part of the vulgate ; accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second part as belonging to the 8am- 
hitd at all, while for the first part also it presents tiis 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 65, note The Arapya-Sainhita, with Sayapa's 
commentary, has been edited by Satyavrata Sama^ramin, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1873), and also in the second part of bis lai^e edition of 
the Sama-Saiphitd, p. 244 ff 

P. 66, note ’ 1 ^ edition of the Sama-Saiphita, in 
the £ibl. Indiea, has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
far as 2. 8. 2. 5. 

Pp- 73 > 74 - The Talavakdra- or Jaiminfya-Brahmana, 
to which the Kenopam belongs, has been recovered by 
Burnell (letter of 19th April). Also a Samaveda-Pra- 
tiSakhya. 

?P- 74 i 75 » notes ”, The Arsheya-Brahmana and 
Sarphitopanishad-Brahmapa have also been edited by Bur* 
nell (Mangalore, 1876, 1877); the former with a lengthy 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Gauas, the 
secondary origin of the Sa^bim from these, the chanting 
of the sdma'ns, &c. On this compare A. Barth’s detailed 
notice in the Revue OrUiqve, 2iBt July 1877, pp. 17-27. 
The Arsheya-Brahmana has, further, just been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the text ef the Jai- 
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min^ya school, which he had meanwhile recovered (Man- 
galore, ,1878;. 

99-101. According to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Haug’s collection of MSS., there are now in, the Boyal 
Library at Munich, with wMch this collection was mcor- 
porated in the spring of 1877, “o* only two MSS. of the 
Mmtrayanf Samhita, but also several more or (ess com* 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastamba, Manava, Bharadvaja, Baudhayana, Vaikha- 
nasa, Hiranyake^in. — The description (in notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharina-Siitras as part of the Srauta-Siitras is not 
quite correct ; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a collective Sdtra-whole, to which in eacli case 
there also belonged a Griliya- and a ^ulva-Siitra, and u-hich 
we might perhaps designate by the name of Kalpa-Siitra. 
— [The North-Western origin of the Katha scliool (cf. 
Kddata, I. St., xiii.- 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested by the fact that, according to Biihler’s letter from 
Kashmir (dated September 1875, published in L St., xiv. 
402 fl'.) on the results of his search for MSS. in that pro- 
\ ince, this school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one in Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, chaturvedi, but they follow the rules of the Ka- 
thaka-Grihya-Sdtra of Laugakshi. Besides portions of all 
the Vedas, the Bhattas learn by heart the Paddhati of 
Devapala, the commentary and. prayoga to the Kathaka- 
Grilrya. ‘ Of these Grihyas I have acquired several MSS., 
among them an old one on IjMvrja. To the Kathaka-Sutra 
aiTQ attached a Pravarddhyaya, an Arsha, the Chdrayaniya 
Siksha, and several other Paridishtas.’ — Additiowxl note in 
br.fond German eclitioni\ According to Biihler, Z. D. M. G., 
x-xii. 327, the Dharma-Sutraof the Kathaka school is iden- 
tical with the Vishnu-Smriti. On this, and on the Kd- 
thaka school iu Kashmir generally, see now Biihler, Eeport 
of Journey, 1 . c., pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P. 103, note The Taitt. Pratidakhya has also been 
edited in tlie Bill. Indica by Eajeudra Ldla Mitra (1872). 

Pp. 1 1 7, 1 18. The forty-eighth Atharva-Paridishta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vaj. Sainh., which begins with 
I. I, but which ends with 23. 32 ! See I. St, iv. 432. 

P. 1 14. For tire formula Amle ambike ’mbdlike, 
which difiers in all three Yajus texts, Patiini (vi. 7. 118) 
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has a fourth reading ; on and the other points of con- 
nection between Panini and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
texts, see I. St., iv. 432. 

P- 138,53. According to MahdvaAsa, p. 9. 12, 13, the 
name of Buddha’s wife was Bhadda- or Subhadda-Kach- 
chiina ! 

P. 139, note Satap., 3. i, 1-2. 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner’s dissertation, Ueler die Dikshd, (Leipzig, 
1 878) ; other portions inDelbnick’s Attirarf. Wortfolffe ( 1 878). 

P. 142, note The Paraskara has been edited by 
Stenzler (187^. 

P, 150, note In the forty-eighth Atharva-Pari- 
dishta, the commencement of the Atharva-Samhita is given 
jnst as in the published recension, but it ends there with 
Book xvi. ; see I. St., iv. 432. 

P, 1 5 1, note With the doshapaii compare the pdp- 

man dsura in the Nrisiiihop. ; see J. St., ix. 149, 150. 

P. 153 fiE Cf. Paul Regnaud, MaMrimix pour servir d 
I’Sistoire de la, PhUosophie de VInde, 1876, and my review 
of this work in the Jenvaer IM. Zeit. of 9th February 187S. 

P. 182, note The dates of the Nepdlese MSS. appa- 
rently reach back as far as A.D. 883 ! See Dan. Wright, 
Hilary of Nepal, 1877, Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1877, p. 412. 

Pp, 187, 188, note On Olshausen’s explanation of 
the word PaMav — ^the basis of the Indian PaMava — from 
Parthava, * Parthians,’ see now also Th. Koldeke in Z. J). 
M. 0 ., xxxi SS7 ff. 

P.-189, note According to Kem, Over de oud- 
JavaOinache Vertaling van'tMahdPhdraia^Am&teTAam, 1 877), 
p. 7 ff,, the Kavi translation of the Adi-pavvan, from which 
he tliere communicates the text of the Paushyaohari^a, 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century. 

P. 189, note For the criticism of the Maha-Bharata, 
Holtzmann’s researches {Itidische Sagen, Preface, Stuttgart, 
1854) are also of great importance. 

P. 191, note ®®®. The Tndex to Hall's edition of Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu-Purajra (voL v. part ii.) appeared 
in 1 877. The edition of the A^i-Purana in the Bibl. Ind. 
has now reached aMy. 294. 

P- J 9 S. IS- The identity of the author of the Raghu- 
vah^a and Kumara-sambhava with the dramatist Kalidasa 
is contended for by Shankar Pandit in the Transacivnu 
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of the london Congress of Orientaiista (Loodon, t8g6), p. 
227 ff. 

P. 196, note “I liharavi and Kalidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of Pulake^i II., ‘ in. the. Saka 
year 507 (a.d. 585-6) at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous. See Ehan Daji in Joum. 
Bomb. Br. B. A. S., ix. 315, and J. F. Fleet in IrA. Antig., 
V. 68. — On the Kashmir poets Ohandraka and Meptha, of 
about the fifth (?) century, Eatnikara of the ninth, Kshe- 
meudra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Somadeva, Mafikha, 
Kalhana, &c., of the twelfth century, see Biihler, Eeport 
of Journey, 1. e., p. 42 fF. 

P. 199, note t- t^he text of these Suttas see now 
Grimhlot, Sept suttas PdMs (Paris, 1 876), p. 89 ; ‘ rwchcham 
gitam vdditam peJckham okhM/nmn, . . iti vd iti evard/j^ 
nis^kadassand ’ (exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 179, 
215). From this it appears that the word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term vhdka as 
rather, specially, pekkKa iprekshya), ' exhibition,’ ‘ spec* 
tacle,’ translated by ‘ theafaicals,' pp. 65, 179, ‘ representa- 
tions dramatiques,’ p. 21 5 j comp. prehikai}<Bca as the name 
of a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Daeardpa, p. 6), 
and driiya in the Sahitya-darpmgia as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 200, IS, 205, 30. According to Hall, Vasavad., In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabhdti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandhu, and if so, of course, d, fortiori, earlier than 
Bana ; the latter, however, does not allude to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-charita, 
where he enumerates his predecessors (Hall, ibid., pp. 1 3, 
14b See also Jnd. Strdfen, i 355. 

P. 201, note ||. According to Lassen, J. AK., iii 855, 
1163, Bhoja died in 1053. An inscription of his in ^e 
Ind. Antig., 1877, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022. 

P. 263, note. According to Biihler, Ind. Aniig., v. 112 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayabhata is ‘ older than 
the year 445 a.d., and dated in the Vila’ama e.ra.’ 

P. 204, note In Z. D. if. G., xxx. 302, Jacobi cites 
from the Urva^i a (chronometrical) dat-wtn betokening 
Greek influence. 

P. 207, note Of new publications, &c., of- Indian 
dramas have to be mentioned : Bhaijdarkar’s edition of tlie 
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M£latl-inddlmva (Bombay, 1876), Gappellei’a edition of the 
Ratndvalf (1877, in the second edition of Bohtlingk's 
Sanskrit-CIiresiomathie), the Bengdli recension of the 
kimtaia,„ edited by Fischel (see Cappeller in the Jenaer 
Lit. Zeit., 1877, p. 1 21), the two latter dramas translated 
by Ludw. Fritze; lastly, Begnand’s translation of the 
ilfichhakatika (Paris, 1876). — On the question as to the 
various recensions of Edliddsa’s Sakuntald — discussed in 
I. St., xiv. 161 ff. — see also Biihler's Report of Journey, < 
1 . e., p. IxxxT. S., where the first act of the Kashmir recen- 
sion of this drama is printed.’ 

P. 210, note To this place also belongs ^livara’s 
SubhashitdvaK of the fifteenth century, containing quota-'^ 
tions from more than 350 poets; see Biihler, Iteportof 
Journey, 1 . c., p. 61 ff. ; further, the Subhashita-jatnakara 
by Krishna Sbastri Ehatavadekar (Bombay, 1872). — Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Zur.JSritikund 
ErldS/rung versckiedeiier indixl^r Werhe, published by O, 
Bohtlingk in vols. vii and viii. of the Milanges Asiatiques 
of the St. Petersburg Academy (1875-76). 

P. 212, note Comp. Benfey’s Introduction to Bick- 
ell's edition and translation of the ‘ Kalilag uud Damnag’ 
(Leipzig, 1876). It now appears doubtful whether the 
ancient Pahlavi version really rested upon one individual 
work os its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re- 
garded as an epitome of several independent texts ; see my 
notice of the above work in lAt. C. Bl., 1876, Ko. 31, 
BliMer, Report of Journey, p. 47 ; Prym in the Jfenaer Lit. 
. 2 ( 321 ., 1878, Art. T 1 8. 

P. 213, note Read f recast by Kshemendra.’ It is 
only to Kshemendra that the statements from Biihler’s 
lettei’, given in the next sentence, refer. Biihler ifow 
places him in the second and third quarter of the eleventh 
century,, Report of Journey, I, c., p. 45 ff 

PI 213. On the Rdjartaraingi^i see now Biihler, Report 
of Journey, pp. 52-H60, Ixvi-lxxxii. (where an amended 
translation of i. 1-107 is given } ; and on the Nfla-mata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century, ibid., p. 38 ff., Iv. ffi 

P. 214, note ***. !fhe Harsha-charita appeared at Cal- 
cutta in 1876, edited by Jfvananda. — On the SiAhasaua- 
dvatrii^ika see now my paper in I. St., xv. 185 ff. 

P. 215, note In the interpretation of Indian insorip- 
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lions, Biihler and Fleet also, ui particular, have of late done 
very active service (especidly in /nA Antiq., vols. v., vi.). 

P. 221, note GoldsttLckePa ‘ facsimile’ (comp, note 
p. ICX3) edition of the Manavakalp. is not ‘ photb-litho- 
graphed,’ but lithographed from a tracing. 

P. 226, note Kielhorn has come forward with great 
vigour in defence of the Mahabhashya, first, in a lengthy 
article in the Ivd. Antiq., v. 241 (August 1876), next in 
his Essay, K(Uydyana and Patamjali (Bombay, December 
1876), which deals specially with tlie analysis of the work 
into its component pai'ts ; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted; in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 1878, 
gives the navdhnilcam,). OL, further, two articles by Bhaii- 
darkar. On tha Bdation of K&tydyana to Pdnini and of 
Patarnjali to Kdtydydna in Ind. Antiq.,v. 345 ff. (December 
1876), and on Goldstiicker^s Theory about Pdnini's Techmdml 
Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G.’s Pdn.in%), ibid., 
vi. 107 If. To this place also belongs an article on the 
MahdbMshya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared in the Ind. Antiq.. 
vi. 301 ff,in October 1877. 

P. 226, note *®’’. On the antiquity of the Kalika 8e<s 
now Buhler’s Eeport of Journey, p. 72. The issue of tho 
work in the Pandit is perhaps by this time completed. It 
is to be hoped that it will appear in a separate edition. — 
Biihler’s information regarding Vyadi, the Mababhadiya, 
Xatputra, &c., is given in detail in bis Eeport of Journey. 
— On Burnells essay. On the Aindra School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains rich materials, see 
myJcritique in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., March 1876, p. 202 ff. 
— Of Hemachandra’s Prdkrit-Grammar Pisohcl has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877, text and good index of 
words). 

P. 229, note t. This note, according to Barth, Eeme 
Critique, 3d June 1876, is to be cancelled, as parattre can 
only have the sense of ‘ seem’ (scheinen). 

P. 231, note On Kshemendra’s Loka-prakaSa see 
Biihler, Eeport of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, 29. See note above to p. 182. 

P. 231, note The translation of the Sahitya-darpa^a 
in the BiU. IvJiva i"! now fini-bed — For tlm nVli inforraa- 
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tioa supplied by Blihlei Tega'fdiiig the Alamkara litetatnie 
in Kashmir, see his Report of Journey, p. 64 ff. Accord- 
ing to tbfs, the Alamkdra-lastra of Bhatta Udbhata dates 
from the time of Jayaplda (779-813), whose sdbhd^ati the 
author was. Ydiuana, too, in Billiler’s opinion; hclongs to 
the same period. Anandavaidhana and Ratndkora belong 
to the ninth century, Mukula to the tenth, Abhinavagupta 
to the beginning, Eudrata to the end, of the eleventh, while 
Euyyaka ilourislicd at i^e commencement, and Jayaratha 
at the close, of the twelfth century ; Mammata is to be 
placed still later. 

P. 23s, note 2^^. Of the Sarva-dardana-saingraha there 
is now a translation, by Cowell and Gough, in the Pa 7 },dit, 
1875 ir. 

P. 237, note The Sdinkhya^tattva-pradlpa has been 
translated by Govindadevadastrin in the Faitdit, Nos. 98 Hi 

P. 237, note Abhinavagupta was still living in 
A.D. lOiS ; Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 80. — The Saiva- 
ddatra in Kashmir, ibid., pp. 77-82, is divided into two 
groups, of which the one connects itself with the Spanda- 
Idstra of Vasugupta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijnd-ddstra of Somdnanda (ab. gcxj) and U tpala (ab. 930). 
It is of the latter — which appears to rest upon 6amkara — 
that Abhinavagupta is the l^ing representative. 

P. 24 1 , note The last number of this edition of Saba- 

raavamin brings it down to lo. 2. 73 ; the edition of the 
Jaiminlya-nyaya-mala-vistara has just been completed by 
CowelL The Jaimini-sdtra is being published in .the 
Bombay monthly periodical, ‘ Shaddardaua-chintanika,’ 
begun in January 1877 — ^text and commentary with a 
double translation, in English and Mahrathl. ^ 

■ P. 243, note Vachaspatimidra’s Bhamatl, a gloss on 
S^omkara's commentary on the Yedanta-sdtra, is in course 
of publication in the Jnd edited by Bdladastrin, — 
commenced in ,i 875 .--In the foj 1876, p. 113, in 

the Preface to his edition of Srlnivdsaddsa's Yatludramata- 
dlpika, Rdmamidraddstrin cites a passage from Ramdnpja’s 
Brahmafidtro-bhdshya, in which the latter mentions the 
Mo^aivuZ-Bodhayana as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated from him by several generations otp&rvdcM/ryas. 
As such Edmamidra gives the names of 

Dramidu, Guhadeva, and Brahmdnandi, at the ,^ame time 
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designating by tiie epirnets mcUMrslii and mpriknir 
dotama.* By Srfnivdsadasa himself (p. 115) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order: Vyasa, Bodhayana, 
Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Draviddchlrya,* Sri- 
raiAukiidauatha, Ydmunamuni, YatiSvara. — Here is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the Pai),dit, by Vechana- 
rdmaddstrin, of two commentaries on the Veddnta-adtra, 
viz., the ^aiva-bhdshya of ^rikantha i^ivdcharya (see Z. D. 
M. G., xxvii 166), and the Veddnta-kaustubha-prabhd of 
Ke^ava Kddmirabhatta. — Further, in the second edition oi 
liis Hanshrit-Ghrestomcdhie (1877) Bohllingk has given a 
new tianslation of the Veddnta-Sdra ; and the Vidvan- 
manorrajini of Bdmatirtha, a commentary thereon, has 
been published, text with translation, in the Paiydit by 
Gough and Goviudadeva^dstrin. In the same journal has 
also appeared the Advaita-malcaranda of Lakshmidhava. 

P. 24s, note A translation, “by KeSavaSastrin, of the 

Hydya-darSana and of Vatsydyana’s commentary thereon, 
has begun to appear .in the Pafidit (new series, vol, ii.). 
The fourth book of Gaflgeda’s Nydya-chiutanmni, with the 
eommontaiy of Euchidatta, has also been edited, ibid. 
(Nos. C 6 ~g$) by Bdladastrin. 

P, 247, note Of importance aie the names, com- 
municated to me from Albirdni by Ed. Sachau, of the 
mendzil in Soghd and Khvarizm, the list of which begins 
with tlm'uyyd, i.e., with hittilcd, and that under the name 
oaroi; by this is evidently meant parvia, i.e., the name 
which stands third in the Eundehesh, whence it neces- 
.arily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
'uodern one, commencing with dSvird ; see J tnaer Lit. Zeit., 
j 87<7 (7th April), p. 221. Some of the names here cited 
,jy Albiruni are distinctly Indian, .us frshtbdth, i.e., pro- 
htkapdda, the ancient form at name, consequently, (not 
’,!wdi'aj)add). Here, too, presumably, as 'in the case of 
Oliina, the Buddhists were the channel of communication. 

Pp. 250, 25 1, note The proposition laid down by 
il. Jacobi in Z. D. M. G., xxx. 306, that no Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order — Sun, 
Moon, Mars, &c. — can have been composed earlier than 
the third century A.D., has application to Yajnavalkya, a ■ 
veil as. to the Atharva-paridishtas, which in point of fac’ 
.dready ob'''’ivo this order; T. . y. .V7- 
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P. 253, note • The absence of mention of the Bomakas 
in the Edmayaija may perhaps also rest upon geogi’aphical 
grounds, namely, on tlie probable origin of the poem in 
the east of India, in the land of the Kodaks, whereas the 
'war-part' of the Mahd-Bharata was in ill likelihood 
omnposed in Central, if not in Western rndia. 

P. 256, note Gf. Thibaut’s paper ‘ On the iSnlva- 
BUtras’ in the Jowm. Ae. Soe. Bengal, 1875 (minutely dis- 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist. lit. div. of the Zdtsch, 
fWr Math, v/nd PhysiJc, vol. x«ii.), and his edition of the 
Sulva-sdtra of Baudhayaua with the comnicntary of Dva- 
rakanathayajvan (text with translation) in the Bandit, 

May. 1 875-77- 

P. 256, note *. The explanation of the Indian figures 
from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
rudely shaken, see Biihler in hid. Ant., vi. 48, — through 
the deciphering, namely, of the ancient ‘Nagari numerals ’ 
by Pandit Bhagvdnkl Indraji, iUcL, p. 42 if. These, it 
appears, turn out to be other letterb, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called in ques- 
tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, 
for the rest, still obscure : the zero has not yet a place 
among them; there arc Te.tter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
being merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to 1000. Comp, pp, 222, 
note and 257, note ®*. 

P, 2^ note • The remainder of the Yatra has now 
been edited by Kern in I. St., xiv. and xv, 

P. 266 ff. In complete opposition to the former dreams 
about the high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas has 
recently, in Z. D. M. G., xxx. 617 ff. and xxxi, 64; ff., 
characterised even the moat ancient of the Indian medical 
texts as quite modem produetions, to be traced to Arabian 
sources. In |he accounts given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, and of the translation of works of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskidt into Arabic) he recog- 
nises hardly any value. As regards the latter point, how- 
ever, thqre exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt_ 
upon statements of so definite »a character made by the 
old Arab chroniclers; while, with respect to the former ( 
poin^, the knguem of Pukuta, Charaka, &e., is distinctly 
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opposed to the assignment to them of so late a date. At 
the same time, every real proof of the presence of Greek 
(or even Arabian) conceptions in the works in question, 
will have to be thanlsfully received. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in no way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings aie well attested 
by evidence from the Vedic period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

P. 270, note “‘®. Cliaraka, as Biihler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr. Anna 
Miircslivar Kunte, Gnmt Medical College. 

]’. 271, note " 1 '. Tl)o Kavi translation of the Kaman- 
daki-ndi probably belongs, at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Malul-Bharata ; see 
remark above to note — Pragress has been made with 

the printing of Nirapeksba’s commentary in the 
Indim. 

P. 273, note On modem Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohim Tagore, Calcutta, 
187s IT., cf. Jena<’r Lit. Zeit., 1877, P- 487.-— It is possible 
that the investigation of the gdnas of the Sdma-veda, in case 
these are still in actual use and could bo observed, might 
yield "some practical result for the ancient laukika music 
also. 

P. 274, note Tor such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J. J. Bornouilli, Aphrodite (Leipzig, 
1873), pp. 24s, 370, 405. See also numerous representa- 
tions of the kind in the 3 Ius 6 e de Sculpture par le Comte 
F. de Clarac (Paris, 1836-37),' vol. iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
61^ 615, 620, 622, 626-628, 634. 

P. 278, note Btthler has also published a transla- 
tion of Apaslamba ; it is now being reprinted in the series 
of ‘Sacred Books of the East’ which is appearing under 
Max Miillor’s direction.-^Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised in Jivi- 
nanda’s lai’ge collection ‘Dharmasbastrasamgraha' (Cal- 
cutta, 1-876), which, all -inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abundance of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small Smriti-texts, namely, 3 Atris, 2 Vishnus, 2 
Hdr'tas. Yajnava’kya, 2 U-'-mas’, illngiras, Yr.ma, Apa- 
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stamba, irfamvarta, KAtyayana, Byihaspali, 2 PtoaA^as, 

2 Vyasas, Saflliha, liMiitaj Daksha, 2 Gauta^as, and 

3 Vasishthas.— Narada'a Smriti has heea traneiated hy 
Jolly (Lcndon, 1876); sec also his papers, Ueber die recht- 
liehe Stellung der Fraiim hei den Indem (Munich, 1876), 
and lTd)CT das indtsebe SchiUdredit (Munich, i 877 )-- 

P. 280, note The Amija-Smiiti, Biihlcr informs me, 
is quite a late production, probably a section of a Parana. 

P. 28 1 . As YAjnavalkya enumerates the planets in thei” 
Greek order (i. 29S) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third century A.D. (see remark above to p. 251, 
note following Jacobi). 

P. 284, s. Sec remark on PahcbAlacliars'a above, i’ ■ 

to p. 50, 

P. 283. E. Senart, in his ingenious work, La Ugendt 
dv, JBouddKa (Paris, 1875), traces the various legoeds tliat 
are narrated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of KriuLna 
also) to ancient solar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha ; comp, my detailed notice and partial 
rejoinder in the Jemer Lit. ZeU., lZ ‘^6 (29th April), p. 282 fT. ' 

P. 291, note f. Schiefner’s ‘Indisohe ErzShlungen, 
from the Kdgyur. in vols. viL and viii. of 
AsiaiigiKs of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace already 
forty-seven such legends. - , . . 

P. 292, note Whether the Buddhaghosha et th;.! in- 
scription is, as Stevenson affiumes (p. 1 3), to he idenlihed 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doublfui, 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these insoripticnc 
belong to a. far older period j see Bhandark^ in’ the 
TransacHoms of the London Congress of Orientalists (1876), 
p. 306 ff. ) 

P. 293, note *'■. Sept sniiots P&lis, tiris'du Diglianikdya, 
&om the papers of Paul Grimblot, were published by his 
widow yn 1 876 ~ (Paris), text with translation. — The 
second part of Fausholl’s edition of the Jataka appeared 
in 1877. — Mahaparinibbana-sutta was edited in 1874 
by Childers in the Journal R. A. S., vols. vii and viii. : a 
separate impression of it has just ftppeai’ed,’ The samo 
journal ■ also contains an edition of the Patimokkha by 
Dickson. An edition of the whole Vinaya-pitaka by 
Herm. Oldenberg is in the press. 

P. 297, note A collected edition of tlie sacred Aiigas 
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of tlio Jainas was published last year (1877) at Calcutta 
by Dhanapatisifthajx : the text' is accompanied with the 
commentaiy of Abhayadeva and a 6A<£sM-explanation by 
Bhagvan Vijaya. ^ ^ 

P. 300, note On this compare also S. Beal, The 
Buddhist Trvpitdka. as it is known in China and japan 
(Devonport, 1876). 

P. 303, note J:. On possible points of connection between 
the Avesta and Buddhism see Jentier Lit. Zeii., 1877, p. 
221 . 

P- 305, note In Gautama the word hhCeshu appears 
expressly as the name of the third of the four dSnmas; 
in place of it Manu has yeti. 


Bcbur. a^th ffay ’3 
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Akaliapldii, 8$. 24;. 
akihara, ‘eyllable, 15, 16 

— pbiloa,, 161. 

Agistya, 53. 275 (archit.). 

Agni, 3 t. 40. 63. 159. ffS 303. 

— ehagana, 120. (274). 

— Purd^a, igi. 231. 271. 273. 28r. 
318. 

— rahmya, 118. 120. 

Agnive^ 265. >. 66 . i 6 g (med.). 
Agnisytfanin, 79, 

agra, igo. 
agkdi, 248. 

Ailga, 25, 216 (e. Vcddiiga), 2g6. 

* 97 ' 3*61 3*7 
Angus,- 147. 

Angir, 158, 

Angiras, 31, 53. 153, 158. 160. 162. 
164. -350. 32s (Smri'i). 

— (Jupiter) 250. 

Angirasas, 124. 148 IT. 

Ajtftjatru, 51. 127. 138. 286 (bis 

six teacliers). 

— comm., 82.- 

<t(j|iius&^ III. 

atthakoAd, S92, 

Atri, 31. 38. S3. 102. 103. 140 Vcd. 

— ■102. 283. 325 (jiir.). 

— 269 med. 

— daughter of, 38. 140. 

— ifikatP, 269 (med.). 

— bighvf, 269 (med.). 

Atbarran, ISI (as prajdpati). 153 

[bfihatpati and bhagawnt). 158. 
1S4. 

— (= AA. Vein), 78. 
Al/iarva-Pttridukfaa, 249. 251. 253. 

265. 

— the forty-eighth A/k, Pav., 313. 
316. 317. 318. 


AtAoma.i’artfu.Ud, Greek order of 
the planets in the AfA. /'ariVisAfAs-, 
3 * 3 - 

— Paipftale, 158. rfig. 

— PrdCiMkhsa, 146. ijt. 

— 7 ofn, 8.22. 29. US ® ®49' *65* 

— iUchare, 1C4. 

— Mkid, 164. 167. 

AtkarvaHrat, 154. »&’. 169. 170. 
Athana-SaiikUd, ;r. .’'.o?. 31S. 
Atkandagiratas, li. 72, 93, I2i. 

127. 149. tSO {'■rasa sing.) 
AAarvdrai.IlZ. IS4. Z48 149. 
Athanopamkads, sS. IS3 £ 239. 
athd 'tab, 245. >6$. 

AdUml^karvia, 301 (Buddb.). 
Adikvta-Brdkmara, 69. 152. 
advaita, 171. 

Advafea-ni^randa, 323. 
cdhiimUam, lai. 
adhigejnam, 121. 
adkyagma, 8 . 
adkysUmam, 121. 
Adhydtmardmdyana, 168. 
adk^ya, 14. 31. 3:. 107. 117. 
adhyij/idln, 66. 
adkvaryu, 14. So. iAn. 
adhtxtryiu (pi.), 8. £0. 86. 87. 121. 
Ananta, 141 (comm.). 

Anant^era, loi 
AsanteyajvBn, 85. 245. 
anaphd, 255 (Greek). 

AmdmmagU, 24, 32. 33. 61. 64, 63. 
74. 83. 83. 87. 88. 90. 103. 104. 
107. 143. 144 - MS- tij _ 
Anu7>a(f«-8iitra, So. 81. Si, 88. 95. 
AnitiniAiTHipa, 12. 82; 
anuirihmayin, 82, 
AnuikiUiprakiia, 97, 
Anubhdtlsvardpdchdrya, 226, 
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OTttUamia, 63, 
auitvdia, 31. 33. 88. 94. 107. 109. 
124. 145' 

— "idnu/jminanl, 32. ol. 
atiuvijiiliyii'a, 132. 127. 
anuiOijni, 121', 122, 127. 
anvaslolTa, 84. 
awicMna, 78. 

Antlhaka-Vrialiri.iyas, iSf 
AndUom-iU, 106, 
anvadhydya, 57. 176. 
fVmdMiy&m, 122. 

Apiataratamiis, 243 
ApsaraR, 125. 

Aoliayaclcva, 327. 

AhhicMra-Kn! pc, I S3. 

Ahhidkarma (Gudclli.). 290, 292. 

307 ff- 

Aihidlutnc-cl'inlmncnt, 230. 

— ral 7 ifimdl(i, 230 . 

A’bliiuav.ii'upl.i, 237. 273. 32- 
abhinimrukla, 278. 
Ahhmiahkrainona'Sfilra, 30c. 
Abhiraanyu, 219. 220. 223. 
oihij/aJna-gdMs, 45, 

Abhira, 3. 

ahliyamlkUr, 122. 

Amarahod,a. 220. 229 IF. 267 
Amarachaiidr..', 190. 

Amaradeva, 22S. 

Amorasirb.-i, 200. 219. 227 ff. 
Amaru, 210. 

Amita, 306. 

Amitibba, 29S. 306, 

Amittagbdtn, 23 ! . 
Amrilanddoitanishvl, 134. 165. 171. 
Amnlavindiipan'tf‘ci{,iig, I'A 16S. 
Ambd, 114. 134. 317, 

Ambibd, 39. 114. 134. 317. 
Ambdlikd, 39. 114. 134. 317. 
ayana, 66. 
ayoyd, m. 

Ayodliyd, 89. 178, 224. 

Anipa, 133 'ijie, 93. 

— fim.riJi, 280. 326. 

Aruni, 93 (and plur.) 

Ark^inaa, 33. 

arjima, Arjuna (and Indra), 37, 50. 
1 14. 115. 134. >35- 136. «37. W5- 
186. 

arjunyau, 248. 

Artkaidslrn, 271.273. 275. 
ardfia, 73 (inhabited [ilaco}. 
wdhamdyidhf, 295. 296. 297. 
arhaid, 78. 138. 305. 
AlaiTdidi'CMitra, 231, 322. 


Avaddna, 299. 301 (Buddh.), 
Avalokite^vara, 298. 299. 
avyalcta, 23S. 

Avyayavjitii, 227. 
aallipatha, 119. 

Adoko, 179. 273. 290. 291. 
AdvagUoaba, 16 1. i6z. 

Advapati, Jt, 120, 
tUvamcdfia, 54. II4. 126. 

— oidnda, n8. 

Advalal 53. 129. 

AabidU:^ 133. 

ashtaka, 31. 32, 42. 43. 89. 

ashtiidhydyf, It8. 

aeura, 302 (sura formed from). 

— language of tbo A.’a, l80k 

— Ifrialina, 148. 304, 

— Jl!iya,'2S3, *74- 
ahargaifa, 258, 
ofi^ 36. 

dklna, 66. 76. 79. 8a 139> 
Ahobalaadri, loi. 
dkdia, 128. 
dJmkaa, 234. 
dkhydna, 122. 193* 

— vufoa, 45. 

Agamaiislra, l6r. 

Agnivefiya, 102. 28$. 
Agniredydyana, 49. 53. I02. 
igneyampwna, 66. 

Augiraaa, 71. 148. 153. 
Anyirasatmlpa, 1S3. 
dchdrya, 73, 8l, I2I, 

Atpdra, 68. 125. 
inara, 171. 
diman, 97, 156. l6i S’, 

— (maiicin), 238. 

AimapraiodAopaid^uid, 166.' ,167 

Atnadnanda, 4*- _ . 

Atmopanisliad, 158. 162. 

Atreya, 87-89. 91. 92. 93- 102. 103. 
Taitt., 153. Ath., 2.) 1. 242. (pbil.). 
265. 269. (med.). 

— kanishtha", 269. (med.). 

— bryiad", 269. (med.). 

— madhyama", 269. (med.). 

— vriddlta", 269. (med.). 

— (Mtkt/’i.a), 284. 

Ataarra^a, 128. 149. 

Y- Opihya, 152. 

Atharvapikas, 82 I49. 
AtkiarvaviyarudropanisfiadilSd.tJOk 
dditya, 131. 

ddi^dni, 131. 

! Adilyaddaa, 259. 
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Ad>bi!Uo}2.’)| S9& 

ildcia, 73. T 3 l. 149, 233. 30’.. 

AnaadU'fjii?, 5r, 243, 

— jn£na, 31. 
tlirtbi:, 47.. Si. 

— Tana, I&I. 

— TardliBiip', 332. 

J^mndavafSl, 94. 154, 156. 157. 
AnavUiya, JS- 

Andhras, 04. 

Apaatataln, S8,,?9 ff. lOO. loi. los. 


317. 325- 

— Dhani^a:^!Urtt, lot. 102, 106. 27^* 

-Apiiali, 227. 

(Ipoklimx, ZSS (Greek). 
j!plavnfm''’''iil, 161, 

AbhipraWiiria, 136. 

Amanijii, zfiF. 

dyana, n.a«i"'i in, 53, lao. 

Ay.iljatlidfi.'i. I'jo. 

Ayvenedn,, 2(13. 367. 27 » 
dra, 23.4 (Giwlc). 

Ar<K!yaha, 8. 28. 29, 48. 92. 

— 1 18. 

—jyclisha, 153. 

— sapiAiM, 65. 

Ara^yagdna, 64. 65. 
AnyyarSaiipSiM, 31®, 

Aniida, Antlhi, 283. 

Ariiria, 93, 

Arupi, SI- ^9- 71- 123- 130- I3«- 

133- 157- 2<'’A 

Amy'Xicopamhad, 163. 164. 
Arni^liii!, 53. 

Arujeya, 133. IJ?. 
drehSex, 63. 6j, 66, 

ArjunaVa, 185. 

.iWao, 3. 79- 178- 
Aiyabbafa, 6i.- 254. 253. 237 ft. 
A^hapja, 6l, 257. 

Arjptiddkdntx., 257. 

At^pafle!u>~^i, 237, 

AryiUilptfxIaj 257. 

Ardia, 83. 

AnJiikopnnirkad, 16". 
ArAeya-Ro^P'^, 75 - 77- 
Artkeya-UrdJ’xncnfa, 74. 313. 316. 
Alambiyana, 53. 

ATantikts Z59- 

Avantikd, rftt, 232. 

Ai^rka, 84. 278. 

^maratbak, tnlpa^, 46. 53. 242. 
Afimarathya, 53. 242. 
dirama, ’mopanishad, 164. 
(iAiilku), 327. 


A^vatanUTi, 133. 

Advaldyana, 32. 34. 49. 52 IT. 39. 62, 
So, 83. lOi. lOS. i 6 g. 266. 

— kanMya, 155. 

— faHHikla, 6% 

— ^Tdhmafa, 49, a • • 
Aibifttc-6Men>, 314. 
tf/vinf acrice, 323, 

AaunCynpa, 128. 140. 

Aauri, 128. 131. 133. 137, 23^ 336 
dslanda, 113. 
dipAujiif 254 (Gronk), 
Aaphuii(d)dbvaja (?), 238. 
ii&aila, 264 (Arabic). 
iffdmikd, 89. 

Itarf, 48. 

IHlulsaa, 24. 72. 03. 122. 124, 127. 

159. igo. 191.' 

ItihdsapuTiltm, 121. 183. 301, 
tfWn, 2S4 (Greek). 

Uthiidla, 264 (Arabic). 
ilyvdcla, 300. 
inthVid, 264 (Arabic). 
indav&ra, 264 (Ai-ab.) 

Inctra, 32.40. 52. 63. 123. 127,. 176 
(griimm.). i85. 211. 263 (med-V 
303. I 

— and Arjuna, 37, 50. llj. 136, 
183. tSd. 

Indrajanantya, 193. 

Indiadatta, 293. 

Indiadyumoa, 133, 

Indrapraalba, 178^ 

Indrota, 3^ 12^ 

IniTaii, 178. 

{(, 108. 

Iddna, 45. tia 
ieopaniihad, 116. 155. 309. 
t^ara, 238. 

ISvara, 272 muB. 
f^Tnmkpsbpa, 236. 237. 

Imrdjdia, 264 (Arabic). 
uitapralyntCam, izz. 

ukUta, 67. 81. 
vMfidrtha, S3. 

Ukba, 91. 

Ugraaena, 123. I3S, 

nehcha, 257. 

njjayinl, 183. 201. 209.. 252. 237 

259- 295. 

Ujjvaladatbi, 220. 
wriddi, 216. 226. 

Uttaralil'id-id, 169. 

U t!ar<niilni<i»«<i, 239 ff. 
UUnrardmacharita, 207 
UttarmtUi, 137. 
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uUard, uitardrckika, 63. 65. 

vJUaridtid^t 

ntpala, 243. 260. 323. 

VtpalirA, 227. 

Udayann, 246. 
uddUa, 3 14- ' 
udichyaa, 132. 17S. 
udgdtar, 14. 67. 149. 

Udditltka, 69. 71'. 123. 130. I3I. 
137- 284. 

Uddyotakara, 245, 

Udbhata, 322. 

Upc^/rantha-Sitrc, 83. 84. 
Upatiahya, 199. 
upadeia, 301 (Buddh.). 
upadJid, 144. 

Upanithads, 28. 29. 42. 48. 73- 74* 
121. 127. IS3 ff. 23 S. 277. 

— niimbar of, 154. 155. 

— {Up. Brdhmatfa), 34. 74. 
Upapardnas, 171, ygt. 282. 
UpaUkha, 40. 59. 

Vpaveda, 2O5. 271. 273. 
vpavydkkydna, 122. 
vpaskdra, 244. 

upattia, 1 14. 
updifiydna, 73, 122. 

UpAngaa, 297 (Jaia,). 
vpddhydga, 82. 

— nirapckshd, 27 1. 
updsaha, ’sild, 306. 

Upcndra, 303. 
vbhayam ant"i cna, 49. 

UmiS, 74, ijij. 
vraga, 98. 303. 

Urva 41 , 134. 207 (diama). 208. 
vMka, 246. 

Uva^ta,’ 42. 

TT^anaa (Kdvy.t), 36. 153. 

— 27S. 2S2. 325 (jur.). 

U^inarn, 45. 

Uahasti, 71, 

luAfra, 3. 

Data, 34. 42. sg. 116. 

Uvata, 144. 

Vhagdna, Uhyagdna, 64. 
^ik-Saiphitd, 9. 10. Ii. 14. 31 ff. 

— and Sdma-S,, readinga of, 313. 

— conoluding verae of,^n tho forty- 
eighth ilfA. Par., 313. 

I— Kashmir US,, 314. 

— galilo) in, 314, 315. 

^igvidhdna, 62. 74. (33). 313. 314. 

316. 

Jfigveda, 8. 33 (rigvedaguptaye). 4$. 
121. 123. 127. 


pichat, 8. 9. 14. 31. 33. 63. 64. 6? 

74- 7S. ^ 

— number of, 1 21. 153. 
jRisAi, 8 (= redo). 122. 145, 

— BtdUmaga, 64. 

— mukhttni, 66. 

Rithy-Anuhramanf, 88. 

Ekachdrni, 42. 91. 

ekapddU^ 117. 

ekavaehana, 124. 
ekahadta, 129. 
elcdha, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
dec, 134. 140. 

Aikahvdka, 125. 

Aitareya, 48. 49. S<5. 7°. 85. 

— Brdhmaga, 16. 44 ff. 72. 

— '‘ydka, 34. 62. 

— ‘ydranyaka, 32. 48 ff. 75. 315- 

— 'y'Ds* 49- 8t- 8S- 

— °opan{chad, 48. 155. 

Aiti&yana, 53. 2.|.> (Aita°). 

Aindra (School), 321. 
aindramparva, 66. 
niivarika, 309. 

on, 15S. 160. 161. 163. 164; 
cHmikd, 89. 
avftkilM, S3. 240. 

AukblyaE^ 88. 

Au^ulomi, 242. 

Audanya, 13^ 
aiidichya, 34. 

Audumbaroyapa, 53- 
Auddilaki, 157 (Ved.). 267 (erot.). 
Audbbiri, 88. 

Aupataaviui, 134. 

Aupamanyava, 75. 

AupaveSi, 133. 

Aupaiivi, 143. 

Aupoditeya, 133. 

Auldkya, 246. 

Aushfidkahi, 75. 

Kaitavadha, 198. 207. 

Eachobfbii (Buddha’s wife), 3l87 
Eachchdyana, 227. 293. 

Katha, 89. 92. 184 ; plur. 88. 89. 


3 * 7 - 

— Eildpas, 89. 

— vdUt, 157. 

— UKhA,^. 

— tnUyupanishad, 163. 164, 

— 99. 100. 

Kaaabhaksba, Kanabhuj, 245. 


26a 


Kiipida, 244. 2.45. 246. 

Icandikd, 59. 89. 107. 117. 118-120. 
kajfva, 140 (deaf). 
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3*' 3** S*- >°S (plur.). 

— Smfili.!^d»lra, 143. 

Kii^ra, 304. 

Ka^hi, Ki^htEyana, 304. 

Katas, 138.' 

JCat^uUarittigara, 213. 317. SIQ. 
223. 

Kadrd, 134 . 

Kanishka, Kanerki, 203. 218. 219. 
22a 222. 223. 281. 28$. 287. 288: 
2^. 294. 302. 30(j. 308. 
ianiAtIm, 2C9 ( lit-ya). 
Jcanyikumdri, 137. 

Kapardigiri, 179. 

Kapai'diavdmiii, 42, loi. 
htfi'hjalu, 211, 

Eapila, gfi. 137. ld2. 233 ff. 272. 
284. 3 q8.* 

Eapilavasiu, 33. 137. 284. 
Kapisfathala, 2S3. 268 (oiUd.). 

— Eatkae, 83 . 
Kaj^fiala-^ttiJiUA, 8S. 
ICabandha, (49. 

Kabandhin, 159. 

Kambojas,' 178. 220. 
i’;ainvd 2 ^ 264 Arab. 
iarafabi, 3o6. 

laraya, 359 (oalr.). 

— biii&utla, 261. 262, 

— sdra, 262. 

KaraTindaavdmiD, lor 
fcardU, 139. 

Karka, I4I< 
l£arpdtaka 9 ,. 94 . 

Ear^lsuta, 276. 

ICarmaada, "dmoa, 305. 
Kamaprailpa, 84 85. 278 
Karvum/baMsd, 239 ff. 

Kormargha, 153. 
i(; 4 )d 2 (tbesi 2 L 7 -duui')/ 375 - 
Kaldpa-SUra, 22J ^giamm.). 
Kaldpin, 184. 
kali, 113. 283 ytiga, 

— ora, 205. 2fio. 26' 

Kabnga, 269. 

ICalindtbo, 273. 
taliyvtga, 243. 

KalH-Punlna, l<)l. 

Kalpa, 16.46. S 3 . 75 - 93 ' iS 3 (^«*)- 
176. 242. 

— bird, 144- 

— Siitras, 16. 34. 7$. 100. io2(Veil.). 

297 (Jain.) 3'?. 

A'cdpcfnupadn, S4. 

KoUiSfa, 213, 215. 31:1 


Kavasha, 120. 

Kavi, 153 (Udanas). 191. 195. 

Kaviputro, 204. 205. 

ICavirfja, 196. 

kaiyapit, 140 (having Lktck teeth), 
Kadyap*. S3- *40- 

— 278. 2&2 jur. 
haAdya, 78. 306. 

Easerumaut, 188. 

Kahola, 129. 133. 

Kdakdyana, 153 (Mh.). 266. 269 
(med.) 

Kdthaka, 41. 81. 85. 88. 89 ff. 103. 
3>7. 

— Grinya, lot. 317. 
Kdthakopanuhuil,i)3. is6,3'38. 240. 
idvtIJa, 246. 

Myda, 59. 89.91. 92. H7ff..l4S. 
ICdn^iimiiyaiiB, 53. 

Kdnva, 103. io6. 1 13 ff. 142. 143. 

144 (gramm.). 

Kdnvala, 105. 

Kdnvlputra, 105. 

Kdavydyana, 105. 

Kdtantra, 226. 227. 321. 
Kdtiyw-Gt'Aya, 143, 

Kdllya-Silra, 91. 99. loa 142. 
Kdiya, 13S. 223. 

Kdtydyana, 53. 61, So. 83, 84. 107. 
13S ff. (VeJ.) 222. 321. (giamm.), 
227 lex, 266 med. 285 (Buddh,). 

— Smriti-&Ulra of, 143. 326. 

— Katenilbin, 159.^ 

KdtydyaDl, 127. 138; =e Daigd, 

13B. 157, 

~ putra, 71, 138. 285. 

Kmamlaik, 213. 

KCpila-Sdsira, 236. 

Kdpy:^ 12&. 137. 223; 236. 237. 284. 
Kdmandaklya {Nm-Sditm), 27 1. 

325. 

Kdrut-SUra, 287. 

EduittliutyaDa, 241. 

KdmpOa, 114. 115 ; 'lya, 115, 138, 
Kdmbojs, 7J, 

JUdnOf^avyaha, 299. 

Kiitttakaujax'a, 266. 

Ki(iitikoy.a, 103 (comm.). 
hirmika, 309. 

Kirsb^djini, 140. 24I. 242, 
lildla, 248. 

KdUininfaya, 262, 

Kdlabavina, 14. 81. 83. 96. 
K.tiayavai)a, 320, 321. 
KdldytlirudropaviAad, lyr, 

Kdidpa, 89. 90. 
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KAidte, 195. 19S. 200 ff. 209. 228. 
250. 252. 266. 318 i. 

— three KdUdiisas, 204. 
hali, 159. 

Kiiva8lieyiv,*l20. 131. 

Savila, 236. 

hdvyaa, 183. 191. 195. 210. 

Kivya 36 ( 04 iiiaa). 153. 
Kdvyajyrahila, 204. 232. 
Kdvydctarsa, 232. 
KdvydldnihirarriUi, 226, 232. 
KiHakrit aia, 42. 91. 140. 242. 
KiUiikyiteui, 139. 14a. 242, 

Kd£ia, 125. 280. 

KtUikd, io6. 130. 226, 227. 32r. 
KiUf, 2C9. 2S3. 

KiUininuij 227. 

Kd^y.rpa, 143 (cr.amrn.). 245 (pUil.) 

275 (aieliic.). 

Udidyadhdra^i 237. 

latoeo, III. 

Jkitptiara, 302. 

KirtUdrJuniya, 196. 

Kikafee, 79. 

Klrtidhai-a, 273. 
kutlaha, 259. 

K\4hvimi, 84. 

Kun^ina, 91. 

— (town), 168. 

Kutapa-Sau^ruta, 266. 

kuntdpasdkta, I4O. 

Kunti, 90. 

Kubhd, 3. 

Kumtirapdla, 297. 

Xwiulrasamlhava, 195. 196. 208. 
318. 

KumfCrilabbafta, 6o. 74. 241. 242. 
KumdvilasTiimiQ, lOO. 
KumbhamushUas, 303. 
KumbhKndaa, 302. 303. 

Kurua, 114. 123. 13$. 136. 137. 

138 (and Kataa). 286. 
Kunikshctra, CS. 13d. 
Kui'ii-Pnrichiilaa, 10. 34. 39. 45. 
68. 90. 1 14. 129. 132. 135. 1S6. 
286. 

kuladhamM, 27S. 
hxllra, 254. 

Knlluka, 281. 

Kuvera, 124. 303. 

KuiSa and L.ava, 197. 
kus'Java, 197. 

Kiiahmitn^aa,' 303. 

Kuauniapura, 257. 258, 
KuaumdiijaU, 245. 246. 
knrmavlbhdga, 213. 


Kfiehinitn^Ias, 303. 
kfit, 144, 
l^to, 1 13 (yujra). 

kfiUikd. 2. 148. 247. 248. 304. 323 

— aeries, date of, 2. 
Xfityachiutdmani, 80. 

Kfi^a, 266 med. 

Kfi^it^va, °ivinas, 197. 
krishna (black), 304. 

Krislipa Devaklputra, 71. 104. 148. 
'169. 186. 238. 2S4. 304. 

— and Kdlayavaiia, 220. 221. 

— and the Pilni^kvTas, 136. 

— and the hhepherdessea, 210. 

— worship of, 71. 189. 209. 238, 
289. 310. 304. 307. 326. 

— Aiigirasa, 71. I4S. 

— Dvalpiyana, 1S4. 243. 

— Asura Efislma, 14R. 304 

— Krishna Hirlta, 50. 

Eriahpajii:, 34. 58. 

KrishpamiiSra, 207. 

Krichpdjinn, 242. 

Efishpiltreya, 266 med. 

Eeknyas, 120. 132. 
hetu, 250. 

Kenopanahad, 73, 74. 75. 156 (T. 
.171. 316. 
ketnadnima, 255. 
hernia, 245. 

— naiydyika, 245. 

Eejava Krf^inlrabhnt(a, 323. 

Ke£n (Asura), 148. 

Keii-sddana, ’han, 148. 

' Keawrl' tatpgrdmah, 18S. 
keeam, 304. 

Eaikeyo, 120. 

Kaiyata, 56. 83. 93. 95. 223. 224. 
Kaivalgopanishad, IJS." 163.' 169 f. 
Kokila, 280. 
hma, 254. 

KoiSala, 160. 185. 192. 193. 324. 
Eosahi, 33. 63. 137. 285. 

— Vidohus, 3.4. 70, I ■’,2, 174. 13 j. 
285. 

Uobola, 273I 
KaiikiUta, 134. 
havJdmfita, 305. 

Kau^^inyn, I02. 283. 

Kautsa, 77. 140. 

Kaiitadynna, 97. 

Kaiilbumas, 47. 65. 76. 83. 84. 89 
96. 106. 

Eaiulrcyas, I.|0. 

Kanmiirila, 241. 

Kauravya, 39. 123. 133. 136. 
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Kaurnpafichdln, 123 . 
kauTjn/a, 254 (Qi-cek), 
Kauloparls/iuil, jyt. 

.’Cau&ilya (AdvaUjiuiia), 159, 
Jr.iuddmbfj'.i, 123. 

ICuudika, 149. 152. 1^3 (Alh.). 

— (Coiniii.)> 42. 91. 

Kauahitaka, 56. 

Kavdiitaka, 46. 81, 

— °kd)a)}yahi, 50. 34. 

iCannliltaki, ‘kin, 46. 63, 82, 133. 

>34- 313- 

— iSrahuua^a, 26. 44 IK 71. 

— Upanitluul, 50. 73. 127. 155. 

286. ' 

Kaushitakcya, 129. 

]Causa]yi^ 125. 139 (i). 
Kauburubindi, 123, 

Kauhala, 73. 
h'amaptlfha. 34. 49, 60. 
triya, 254 (Greek). ‘ 

XCrivi, Kraivya, 1 23. 

Kraiiticba, 93. 

ljXrauah(uki, 61 metr. 133. 248 
. Ath, 
kliha, III. 

IrilLaUapati, 63. 

Ksliapiipnlia, 20a 
IKahdiaj^iji, 265 mcd. 

KaliirasTdoiiii, 79. 227. 

Kshadrat, 84. 

KahurihapaniAad, 163. 
Kshcmaipkara, 213. 
liBhemeiidro, 213. 213. 315. 32a 

Ka^emcndrabhadra, 293- 
Ketiairakalambhi, 77. 

Kslujiadi-a, 84. 
iCban(lika, 88. 
kbadiraaviinin, 79. 

Kbaroahtha, 248. 

KM^dyaim, 33, "iiina 14. 81. 
ICbdndikiy.as, 87. 88. 
iC/tddiragri^ y<t, 84. 

Mito, 92- 97- i°7- 130- '44- 2 19- 

**13 

Ut^a, 127. 12S. 130 131. 

f iudde.'ke.pdVia, 293. 

aOgiJ, S»- '6"- '93- 24S. 
Gangi&(ibAra« 142. 

Gailgeda, 246. 323. 
ga^M, 225. 266 gramm. 
ga^aka, 113. 

Gmiapatipumaldpinl, 17a 
Qajfapalyopavhliml, 154. 170. 
na^apdtha, 1 223. 2(0 241. 242. 


33 $ 

Ua^ratnanuthodadhi, 226. 
gatfita. 139. 
gagitddJiyi.ya, 2C2. 

Gapeia, 2S1. 

— IifpinX, 170. • 

Gadddhara, 142. 

Gandharva, 272 (OTraJ/i). 284 (Pail 
chadikha). 

— poasBssed by a, 126. 

Gandhdra, 70. 132. 218, “m, 147, 
Qaruda, 171. 302 (plijv.). 

— Purdifa, 191. 

Garuitopauishad, 17 1, 

Garga, 153 Alh. 221. 252 If. (aatr.) 

— plur. 232. 233, 

— Vriddhagru-na, 133, 253. 
Qarlhopaaiahad, iba 167. 272 
ffoHioa, 3»4- 3»S- 

gat^kka, 206. 
gahmtaip gasnShiraia, 233. 
Gdilgyiiyani, 51. 
Odfapatyapdrvaidpaniya, IJO. 
gdtida, 24. 33. 43. 72. 73. 93. la: 
122. 124. 123. 127. 132. 184. 

— 299. 301 Buddh. 

Odnaa, 63. 64. 81. 316. 323. 
Gdntl'iartaaeda, 271. 272. 
gdyatrlaampanna, 140. 

Gdcgl Vdehaknavi, 56, 129. 

— SagtJtild, 214. 251. 

Qdrgya, 36 [Grihga). 63 {Sdamv.), 
75 (Uodaka). 143 (grdiDOi.). 153 

— and IkdlayaTaoa, 221. 

— Bdidki, 31. 

Gitagwitida, 210. 

— (tiu\e of coinpositioD}i 2tai 
Qupd^bya, 2 1 3. 

Gupta (dynasty), 204. 
ChirudeTasTdmiD, lOl. 

Guijara, 297. 

Guhadeva, 42. 323. 
githya ddiSa, 73. 
giJtgmpTidma, I15. 
GidhdrSiaratnanidJii, 42. 
Gritaamoua, 31. 
grihaaiha, 28. 164. 

Qriliya-Siltraa, 15. 17. IQ- ^ 

'84. lor. 152. 133. 264. 27& 278. 
geya, 301 Buddlu 
OeyagdTid, 66 . 
gatriiamvdki, 264. Atah. 
Gairikshita, 41. 

Gonikdputra, 223 gr. 267 (erokj, 
Qotaroa, 244 ff. (log.). 

- Sitra, 2.')5. 
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Goddvori, 283. 

Qonardiyu, 223 gr. 267 (erot,), 
Qopalha-JJrdlunatfa, 106. I Jo. 151- 

152. 304. 

GopaviinaSg-T^a 
Gopdiatdpaniyopanisltad, 169, 
gopi, 169. 

Go/^andanopanishad, 169. 
Qobhila, 80. 82. 83. 84. 

— Sinriti, 280. 
golddhydya, -2(32. 

Uovardhaim, 211. 

Qovinda, cunim., 62. 

— teacher uf tiarnk.iia, i6f. 243. 

— Gvduiii, lot ccniia. 

Oau^a (Btyla), 232. 

Gau^apida, i€t, 167. 236, 243. 

298. I 

Qautama, 77 (two G.^a). 

— 84- 143 (jui-.)- 

— 153. 162 (Aih.). 

-a- 245 (phil.). 

— 162 (Riabi}. 

— Dharma {Silra), 85. 281. 

282. 323. 326. 327. , 

i-ji^PilrimetSia-SiUra), 84. 245. 
Oautamal.1 Sdipkliyah, 284.' 
Qautamas,' 137." 
grantha, 15. 99. iGj. 193. 

— (niddnaaamjnaka), 81. 
grdha, 67 (Soaa-ves3el). 

— eclipse, 249. 

— planet, 98. 249. 250, 

— {idlagi^ui), 98. 
grdma, 64. 77. , 

Ordmageyagdna, 64, 65, 
Qhafakarpara, 20a 201. 

Qhora ADgiraaa, 71. 
CAalufiiAaihtiialdiditra, 275 (‘Id- 

gama). 

thaturaaiga, game of, 275. 
Ghatar-adhydyikd, 15 1 {’ddhyd- 
yiM). 

CnatmiiifJatim,riii, 280. 

Chandra, 219. 227. 

Chandraka, 319. 

Chandragupta, 4. 204, 217. 223. 
231. 287. 

— (Gupta dynasty), 204. 
Chandrabh^d, 26^ 

Chandra- Vyitaraga, wj, 

Cbampd,' 178. 
tharaica, 87. 

Charaka, 263. 266. 268. 270. 284. 

324. 323 irtad. 

Charaiu-^aHd, 89. 


Cbarakas, 87. 88. 164* 
Cbaraklchdrya, 87. 1 13. 
Charakddhvaryus, 87. 133. 134* 
Charagit^yMa, 93. 142. 133 (.dtA.) 
‘eharitra, 214. 

Cbdkra, 123. 

Cbdkrdlyana, 71. 

Chifpakya, 205. 210. 260. 310. 
chdnddia, 129. 

ChdnaTd(cu, 193. 
ehdndanagandhiha, 273. 
Chdndrabhdgiii, 269. 

Sri-Cbdiu, 239. 

CbiCrdyaptya, 88. 103, 317 {^iklhd), 
Chdrvdkas, 246. 

CbiUukya, 214. ‘ 

Cbitra, 51. 

Cbitraraiha, 68 (Bdbllkam). 

.ehitrd, 247. 248 (aei ica). 
ChintantagiapitU, 217. 

Chinas, 243. 

Chb^a, 130. 

Chdlikopaniskad, l 63 < > 
diela, 138. , 

Cbelaka, 138. 

Cbaikitifneya, 1 38. 

Ob^ikitdyana, 138. 

Chaitrarathi, 68, 

Ohailaki, 133. 

Cbyarana, 134. 

Cbbagalin, 96. 99. 
ehhandas (Vcdic text), 8. 14. 37 - 
60. 103. 176. 

— {Sdma-Sttjphild), 63. 

— metr., 23. 60. 145. 272. 
Ohhandatiid, 63. 

Cbhandogaa, 8. 66. 81. 86. 121. 
dihanddbihddid, 103. 
ehhandmat, 216. 

Chhagaleya, 96. 102. 15S1 "yiiUi 
96. 

CbbdgOTas, 96. 
Chhdndogga-Brdhmaga, 69. 
Ghhdnd^yopanUhad, 70 ff- 155 * 
Jaganmohana, 283. 

Jatdpatdla, do, 

Jatdkarva, 265 mcd. 

Janaka, 33, 33. 68. 76. 123. 124. 
127. 129. 132. 133. 193 - 237. 2 »S- 
286 (bis six teachers). 

Janalca {prajdpatt), j6. 
s— eaptardtra, 76. 

Janamejaya,' 34. 123. 123. 131. 134 - 
* 35 - > 36 > 

Jandrdana, 303. 
japnmdU, 307. 
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Junadaenl, l6a^ 315 
JiyMr&t, 43. 

JtLyadersi,’ 9 iO (date of} 

Jayablia^ 319. 

Jayaratha, 323. 

Jayarfma, 143. 

Jayiditya, Jayipi^ 227. 322. 
JaijEaqtdha, 98. 

Jalada, 150. 

Jdtaia, astr., 24a 36a 
Jdialxa, Buddh., 284. 293. 301. 32& 
jdtahar^n, 19. 102. 142. 

Jdii, l 6 t. 

jatdkartiya, 138. 139. 14a 143. 
Jinaki, 130. 

Jibila, 7t. 136. 132. 134. 163. 183. 
JibiUi, 143 [Sitifilt}, 
JdbdlofaniAad, 163. 164. l£8. 
jdmUra, 253 (Greek). 
jUuma, 254 (Greek). 

Jialifu, 25^ 
jiva, 162. 

JlvagoaTitmlOj 189. 

Jivala, 133.' 

Jlvaiannan, 260. 
jiha, 254 (Greek). 
jeaiBti, 240. 

Jataas, 214. 217. 33& 244. 293. 
295 ff. 

Jaifflini, 56-58 (Ophya), 6 $ (Gl- 
mav.). 184. 189. 239 ff. (phil.). 

— ShdTala, 57. 189. 

— Sdlra, 340 (aatr.). 322. 
JaimiDiya, 65. 24a, 316. 317.. 

— ttydyamdldviltartt, 241. 322. 
Jaivali, 71. 

JndnoMiitkara, 253* 

Jndrtayeyna, 91. 94- 
/yeCiVruf-diAarapO) 201. 26a 261. 

266. , 

JyoHiha, 3$. 30. 60. 61. 153 (irop- 
yaka*). 249. 258. 316. 
iyau, 254 (Greek). 

Takshan, 133. 

Takehatfiiif, 185. 
Twf^dlai^uafa-Sihv, 83. 84. 
lad and (62. 

Tadexopamidtad, 108. 155. 
tttddhita, 144. 

timtm ceretnonial, 167. 2o8. 209. 

265. 282; 310. 

^ giamm.| 227- 229. 

— ‘texUbook,’ 229 (lenn taken to 
Java). 265. 266. 

taraxt, 263 (Arabic). 

(orka, 158. 244. 

22 


I (ark>i^344. 

' Talawd^a-Srdiuiuma, 316. 
TUavaklSna, 74. 
taMi, tatdL 263. 264 (Arabic). 
{-Sditra), 263 (^bi^.. 
(punf^gt), 76. 

Twin, ^ (gr.), 243. 

Tan^na, 70. 

Tdri^yo, 66 ff. 74. 133. 
tdpaia, 129. 138. 

“tdpanfga, ‘tdpint, 167 ff. 
Tdmh^niAai, 163. 164. 16S. 
Tinaitia, 248. 293. 300. 3091, 
Tdlavrinti^vibin. loi. 

Uvuri, 254 (Greek). 
tin, 1/^ 

tUliri, 87 (partridge). 

Tittiri, 41. 87. 88. 90. 91. 

SHp^al^ ago, 293. 294. 

Tirupdira, 3. 
tiikya, 248. 
ttiut^adaHAtra, i6j. 

Ttttdta, °tita. 241. 

Tun, 120. (EAvaabeya). 
Turamaya, »3. 274. 
(unuIUbaj^j^urushka, 22a. 391: 

Tgomkipaniihad, l6s, tjt, 

Taittirfya. 81. 87, *yaku 102, xia 
fsrafat). 

— SaiiUati, 88 ff. 108. 248. 

— ’Sinvyaka, 92-94. 838. 240. 
^9- 303 - ^ 

~ ’yoptemAad, 93 94. 
taukikika, 254 (Greek). 

Tautdttka, "cita, 241. 

Tanlrali, 53. 

trayl riiyA, 8. 45. 121.- 191. 
Traaodasyu, 68. 

Tribiyda, 227. 
ertkepo, 255 (Greek). 

Trtpjfaka, 292. 
trip^Tavidlii, 171. 
Inpunjxmiihttd, 171. 
Tripuryupamdiad, 161. t68> 
Tribkdshyaratna, 103. 
SkibbnvaaaoiBUa, 314. 

TMdIaSka, 62. 
treU, 113 159. 

Traitana, 36. 
tvam and tad, 162. 

Dakeha, 326 (8inri(i) 

Sap^in. 213. 232. 

Dattaka, 196. 

Dadfaye&b, 128. (49. 

DaoRdu>;ga, 203. 
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dam^aU, 38. 

JkuianopanMad, 171. 
dariapir^amdsau, lo'l. 

DaSakumdra, “ekturUa, 206. 2 1 3 - 250- 

276. . 

daiat, 63. 12^ I49. 

Daiatayl, S3 (comm.)* 
daiatayi, plur. daiatayyat, 32. 
82. 

Daiapunisfaaiii-idjyi, 123. 
Daiardpa, 231, 232. 
Dasarathajdtaka, 293. 

Daharatutta, 293. 

D^kshilyania, 227. 228. 

D^kshi, Diikahlputra, 218. 228. 
Dinava, D|[nu, 302. 

Silbhya, 85 (ParUiA(a). 143 (gr.). 
ddiaka, 36. 

DtCsa^arman, 55. 
digvijayas, 141. 

Difluiiga, 209. 245. 

Divodisa, 269. 
d(nd)Yt, 229. 304 (denarva). 
Dipavanta, 288. ^ 

Bu^yaLanta, 123. 
iurtidhxad, 255 
Durga, 33. 41. 42. 63.' 

, BurgaaiAha, 226. 

Durgd, 138, 159. 
duAkpita, 87. 

Bushtaritu, 123. 
dfikdya, 255 (Greek). 

drtfya, 319. 

Bfiahadvati, 67. 102. 

Dera, BevaydjDika, Sri Bava, 141. 

.J 4 ?- 

Bevaki, 71. 

Bevaklputra, 71. 148. 166. 169. 
dev(^navtd(U| 121. 
devajmiavidyd, 124. 183. 
Sevatddhydya, 74. 75, 

Bevatrdta, 54. 

Bevadatia, 160. 

Bevapilo, 317.- 
BeraTijayajvan, 41. 42. 
Devasrdmin, 260 (aetr,), 

Bevipi, 39. 

DayupfouAad, 154. 17a 171. 
’de&ya, 70. 

Daivata, 85, 

Baivfpa, 125. 
doAapali, 151. 318. 
dyuta, 255 (Greek). 

Byaushpitar, 35. 

Bramija, Bravi^bdi^a, 322. 323. 
^dramiaa, 229 (Greek), 


drafts, 79. 

Bnlri^e, 94. 

Drilbj^yana, 53. 79. 84. 282. 

Bropa, 185. 271. 
dvdpara, 1 13. 1 51. 243. 
BviraldGidtbayajvaD, 324. 
BeiTedaganga, 72. 104. 139. 
Beaipdyana, e. Efiebpa. ' 
Bbanatpjaya, 232. 

Bbanapati^ri 243. 

Dhanurveda, 271, 2S2. 

BhaneftTara, 214. 

Dbanrantari, 200. 265. 26S. 269. 
BhanTin, 8a 
Dhammapada, 293. 
dhammapaliydydni, 292. 294. 
Dkarma, 176. 276 ff. 

— Sdatrat, 159. 276-283. 

— Sditra-taiiigraha, 325. 326. 

— Sdtras, 19. 85. loi. 277 ff. 

dharmaa, lOl. 

Bbarma, *putra, °rdja, 18& 
dharmdekdaya, 56. 
Dhdtu-tarayigini, 227. 
Dhdtu-pdtha, -pdrdya^a, 230. 
Bb^aatpjayya, 76. 77. 82. 

Bbini, 201. 202. 

Bbivaka, 204. 205. 207, 
Bbffinriyapa, 141. 

BbiirtasTdmiD, 79. lOI. 
Bbptar^sbtra (VaichitreTlTya), 39k 
90. 1 14. 

— king of the E^ftia, 125. 
DhydtumndipaniAad, 165. 
Bbyinibuddbaa, 298. 
dhruvasya pracialanam, 98 
nakta (naiid), 264, Arab. 
nakAatraa, 2. 9a 
NdkAaira-Kdlpa, 153. 
nakshatradarSa, 1 12. 

Nagnnjit, 132. 134. 

Nacbiketas, 157. 

na(a, 196. 197. I 99 - 

— Sitraa, 197. 199. 271. 275. 
Naiida, 205. 1 17. 223. 
tfandiiehara-Upapurdya, 171. 
Namin, 68. 

Karaka, 188. 
aiartaka, 199. 

Eala, 132, 189. 

Ifalodt^a, 19& 

Navftratna, 201. 

Karabaats, lOl. 

Kitka, 123. 

Ndgaa {ndga), 273. 
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JigSxumia, 307. 

Nigilijoni^ 334. 265. 287. 288 (date 
of). • 

TfiSgeia, 223. 227. 

NiSgojibhatta, 223. 224. 326. 
Rifalxu, 196. 
nilya, 197. 200. 

— difstra, 231. 
ndi/aia, 205. 281. 
Ifddavindiipani»?utd,.t6S, 

NdradL 72 (Vecl.). JS3^(&. Pam). 

264 (utr.). 272 (ety^ and mna.). 

— paS^ardlra, 239, 

— Siis & d , 6t. 272. 

— (-fiarifi), 278. 326. 

Kdraaidha, 167, "mantra 167. 168. 

94. 123 (puruf&a). 160. 
166. 167. 303. 

Ififrdya^a, J4 (eomtn., aeveral N.'a). 

58 (do.). 141. 158 ff. {Opan,). 
Df^yanfj/ojianu/iad, 93*.I57' 

167. 16^ 171. 

Ndrdyatfapaniahad, 166. I7Q- 
ndraiaMi, 93. 121. 122. 127. 
nigama, 8. 

Nigam^Paniiilita, 2j. X43. IS3- 
Nigha^ua, 2$. 4I. 153 (du).}. 
227. 

niCya; 167. 

Nichhi-nL 37£. 

niddna, 81 (Ved.). 301 (Buddb.). 
Niddna-SiUta, 2^ 62. 77- 3l> 83. 
Nimi, 68. 

Ifirapekaha, 325. 
JfiralanAopanuliad, 163. 

Nirakta, °kli, 25. • 26. 41. 42< 44- 
59. 62. 88. l6a 167. 316. 317. 
235- 

Nffritii IS*' 
nirihuja, 49. 

nirv&fam, 161 (Sroftnift}. 3^ 
fBuddb.}. 

NUumbba. 206. 

Kishadbas, 132. 

Titishidns, 77. 

f/itiSdOras, 21a 2 ’it, 383. 
Kilalu^tba, 188. 189. 

Kllamata, 320. 

JVUarudropaniahad,' 171. 

Nfisinha, 167, 168. 

— tdpaniyopaniahai, 167. 16S. 
NrUibha, lOI comm , 160. , 

Negas, Koigeyas, 65. 8$. 
Naigtya-S&tra, 84. 

Naigbaptukas, 25. 85. 

)!faiddsas, 81. 


Hainiiilya, 7<x 

N^is^ "ahlya, 34. 45. 54. 59 

aaiydyiia, 245. 

Kairi&tas, 26. 85, 

Nauliod/tiya, 196. 232. 

Naiahidha, 132. 

Ngdya, 159. 237 242. 245. 246. 

— ehintdma^i, 246. 323. 

— dariana, 244. 323. 

— Sutra, 85. 235. 245. 
Pakabilasvdmin, 244. 245. 
PaileRatanlra, 206. 212. 215. 321. 

229. 240. 266; 267. 291. 301. 
paMtadaiareha, 122. 

Pafichaparpa, 267. 
pafUhamdiranut, 164. 
paHehalakthana, 190. 
PatbAavitt/a-Bnihmay^, 66 ff 
Pailehavidki-Siitra, 83, 84. 
/’ade&svtdAeyo, 83. 84. 
PafiehaHkha, 235. 236< 237. 284. 
PaflduuiddhAyu&d, 259. 

PaBchdlBa. la 90. 114. 115. 125. 
135. 136? 

'Fabchdlaebai^d*. SO- 315- 32& 

paittidlapadavriUi, 34. 

PaSohdla Bdbbravya, Id, 34. (arot 
Pdfiob'). 
paSchikd, 44. 
fxt(ala, 59. 82. 84. 

Fataipohala, 126. tyj, 223. 836. 

*37. „ ' 

Pataipjali, 87. 219 tt 231. 377. 321 

ter.)' 

— 137. 323. 231. 237 ff' (pW.)' 
"pailia, 1 17. 

vodakdrUa Qi* 

padapd{ha^ 23. 33. 43- 49 > ^ 

^3* 

padavpttt, 34 - 

PaddJuttis, 55. 59- 85. 102. 141. 

142. 143- US' 3«7' 
Padma-Purdna, 191. 

Padmayo,ni, 153. 

panaphard, 2S5 (Qipak). 

Para, 68. 125. .... 

ParamaAanta, "Aaiitopanitaod, 163' 


164. 

PararoddUTara, 257. 
porama'vara, 102. 

Parittara, 44 - US- »8S' * 5 *' *«» 
(aatr.). 265. 266 (med.). 

_ (-Smriei), 278. 280 (fflj&u and 
vridd/ia). 3*6.. 

Parikeb't. 136. 
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Parltta, 293 (Buddh.) . 
pariikdAdt, lot. 140. 144. 222. 
227. 

PariblulshenduSeJAara, 226. 
parivrdjakn:. 112. I47. 164. 
PanUditM, 60. 62. 69. 75 - ^ 
lOI. 107. 142. 146. 149. 150. 

: 151. 153 - 317- 
Pariiaiha, 119 {Sitap. Sr.), 
Farthavas, 4. 188. 318. 
parwtn, 66 {Sdmav.), 124 (itAor- 
van, £a). 146. 149. 183^ 184. 
Parfu, 3 (.4). 

“pdliydgdni, 292. 294. 

Favana, 272. 

PaAupati&rman, <4, 

Pahlavas, 1S7. 188. 3l8> 
Fd&charatro, 238. 

PdUdiatidhya, 83. 

Pfflchdia, 26j, 
pdf,ehdli, 34 (gr.). 23a (rttt). 
Fd&chiija, 138. 

Pdllchi, 133. 

Pdfaliputra, 217. 237. ajt. 258. 
29& 295. 

Pdfimolkhatulta, 293. 326L 
vdfka, 22. 49. 103. 

Fdjfini, 3. 8. 12. IS 26. 4t. S7* 59 * 
61. 77. 82. 87. 216-222. 232. 239. 
241. 242. 245. 249. 266, 281. 
318. 321. 

— poaterior to Buddha, 222. 305. 

— poatedor to AlazaQder,^ 221. 
222. 

Pdniniyd Silahd, 61, 272. 
Pdp^aTaa, Ftfp^oa, 39. 98. 114. tiS- 
126. 133. 136: 137. 18$. 186. 
286. 

pdy^Uya, 129. 161. 
pdtAona, 234 (Qraah). 
pddai, 161 (the four). 
pdpmandiara, 318. 

FdraAavya, 3. - " 

Fdrasikaa, 188. 220. 

Pdraaka^ 66. 142. 143. 318. 
Pirdadripaa^ 143. 305. 

Pdrdiarlya, 305. 

PdidiUiya, 143. 30S {ShSiAu.Sd- 
tra). 

— (Vydaa), 93. 184. 185. 240- 243. 
FdriUatyiljapa, 243. 

Pdrikahi, 2^ 

Fdrikabitaai'tiyaa, 34. 125. 126. 135. 

136. 186. 

Fdrtkabita, 136. 

PtUi, 288. 292. 293. 295. 


PiUupata, 238. 

Piogala, 46. 60. 231. 2561. 
ptfoJia, 2^, 304. 309. 
p^apUriyajna, ig. 55. 
Pi^iopanithad, 171. 
pitdmalia, 303. 
pi^ntorpapo, 53. 

Pitpbhdti, 141. 
pitpimedha, loS. 198. 

— iStitro, 84. 243. 

pitta, 266. 

Pippaldda, 153. 139. l6a 164. 
Piyadiial, edicts of, 6. 76. 178. 20 
232. 233. 292. 295. 
pttu, 229 (Persian). 
mrichaU, ‘Id, iii. I12. 

7*- >3»' 283. 

Funarraaa, 263. 

PunS^oa (Ved.), 24. 7 ^. 93. I2J- 
122. 124. 127. 159. 19a 

— 190. 191. 195. 206. 207, 213. 
215. 282. 

purdifatp 76. 

pixrdnaprolcta, 12. 129. 

Purukutaa, 68. 123. 
pumaha, 162 (the three p.'s, phiU). 
237. 238. 

— Nintyans, 123-. 124. 

— medha,.S4. 87. 90. 108. ttl. 
~tdbta, 63. I(«. 153; 
punakottaiaa, 168. 

Futdraras, 134. 

7>wrtjhita, iSa 

FulMa, 253. 234. 233. 237. 23'^ 
Fusbkara (?), 262. 

Piuhpa-SMra, 82. 84. 

Fiishyamitn, 224. 
pdid (filthy) vdeh, 180, 

Pdrga, 98. 

Pdrmmtmdiiad, 239 ff. 
Pritbfidakasrdmia, 259. 262. 
prishfka, 67. 
pMha, 3:9. 

Paingaiopanishad, 171. 

Faingi, FaiOgin, Faiogya, 14. 41. 

46. 56. 81, 9a 130. 134. 184. 
PaSfgya, the^ 46. 
PaiUmaJbuiddhdnta, 258. 
>|WP® 5 % Hi. 169. 
raippaUda, 146. 15a 132. roo. 
Paila, <6. 57- S8. 

PammtbMihga, 91. 
paiaaM hhdSiA, 213. 

Potala, 285. 

Pamlibuiddhdiita, 253. 234. 238. 
259. 260. 
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MHZiasa, 139. 
l^Ehkaras^, 102. 285. 
PauBhkaliiirataj 268. 

Paushpif^a, 'pifiji, 240. 
Paustpacoanta, 31 8. 
prakriti, 177. 237. 
praclialmuim, 98. 

Frajdpati, 76. 97. 137. IJI. 244- 
prajnapti, a. S&rya’, 297. 
PranavopanUhad, 154. 165. 
Praiijnd-Pariiiihta, 102. 106. II5> 

H 9 . 

Piatitbi, j6. 
praMuddha, 129. 138, 
Fratisbtbina, 214. 

Pratihdra-SUya, 83. 

Prati/idrya, 299 (Buddb.). 
pratrinna, 49. 

PratyabkijUdJastra, 322. 
prapd(l.aka, 63. 64. 65. 66. 76. 79. 
80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 89. 97. 117. 
I4S- J5t- ' ' 

Prabodhoehandrodaya, 20.J. 241. 
Pr.miagaipda, 79. 
prariidna, 28. 244. 
prayogaa, t02; 
pravachatM, 12. 83. Sj. 131. 
prinaraUiania, loi. 240. 
pravarddkydya, 142. 317 (Edfii,}. 
pravargya, loS. 1 19. 139. 
Piavdha^a, 71. 
pravrdjaka, 285. 
pratrdjiid, 281. 305. 
pravrdjin, 129. 

Frirflintaniga, 141. 
prciaa, 89. 100. loi. 102. 
Prainopanitfuid, 58. '1585. 
'Pmtiidnabfuda, 267. 27 1. 275> 
prSkfita, 177. 

— prakdia, 227. 

Priicbyas, 34. 132. 178. 
Pijchya'Katbaa, 88, 

— PdkehdlUhi, 34. 
PrdndgmhotropanitluiA, IS 4 - 


Pratiplya, 123. 

Fi'dtibodbiputra, 1 12. 
PrdtUdJihya.SiUrai, 23. 26. 59 
(5<gi».). 83(&i7iio».). 102 {Taitt.). 
143 (^djo*.). 151 {Ath.), 
Pidtlthayi, 56. 

■prdMiittat, 28. 

pydya&hiua. 84. ixS. 139* 

prdadamalea, 319. 

Proti, 123. 

PraadJut-Brdhinana, 74 * 
Pldkafai^ana, 53. 


philguna, 115. 134. 136. 
phdlgvnyai,' 24i. 

Phif-SiUras, 226. 

Phulla-Sdtra, 83 
bafeesiya, 236. 

‘badKa, ‘xadha, 196, 198^ * 
btmdku, 12. 124. 

Babbru, 56. 1, 

Barku, 133. 

Balabbadra, 261. 263 (8oIloL)i 
Balardma, 192. 
bahuvaehana, 124. 

Bahipehaa, 8. 66. 86. 89. ISI. 122. 
Bahtfieha-Paniidiia, 62. 
Bahvrieha-BrUmana. 10a 
Bd^a, 99. 204. 205. 207. 213. 214. 
232. 319. 

BddaTdya^a, 53 140.2398*. (phil.). 
266 (mad.). 

— (aatr.), 260. 

— Sdtra, 163. 

Bddari, J39-140. 241. 242. 
Edblira^a, 10. 34 (Ved.). 267 
(erot.). 

Bdrkaddatvata, 72. 

Bdrhaipatya, ‘Sdtra, 246. 
Bdlakfiabpa, 91, 
bdldkkUyaa (a. m(2a°). 97, 
SHorBiiArata, igo. 

Bdldki, 51. 

BdveTujdtaJta, 3 . 

Bdsbka]a, 313, 

Bdblkabl^baj, 269. 

Bdhikaa, 33. 96. 132. 178. 2l8b 
Bdbllka, 68. 

Bilbapa, 214. 232. 319. 

Bukka, 42. 

Bu^ila, 133. 134. 

buddha (awakened, enlightened), 
27. 167. 241. 284. 

— iditra, 241. 

Buddba, 3 56. 98. 102. 138. 184. 
199, 200.- 2178. 236. 241. 256. 
273. 283 ff. 

— date of Buddha’a death, s.l'J- 
220. 287-288. 302. 

— poaterior (I), or prior, to Pdpini, 
3 222. 305. 

_ lived in the Aitra period, 29a 
30X f. 

— wife of, 31ft 

— and E^bpo, 326. 

Bttddbagayd, 228. 273. 
Buddhagbosha, 292, 2^3, 326. 
Buddbaddsa, 267. 

Buddhaidtana, 236. 
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TtvMkapStaht, *t{kd, 305. 

•Jbttdh, 27. 

— with 7>ra<i, 129. 

Budha, 278. 282 Our.]- 
BrihajrjAtaTea, 259. 260. 

— jdWa, 163. 

Srihat-Kathd, 213. 

— SaTiikUd, 203. 204. 259 ff. 271. 
274. 

BriAad-Atri, 269. 

— Alreya, 269. 

— Aranyaka, 70. Jt. 72. 73 - 
100. 119. .127 ff. 139. 155. -aSs. 
286. 

— uUaratdpml, 169. 

— devatd, 24. 33. 41. 62. 8t. 88. 
3 M- 3 * 4 - ■ 

— Ydjnavaliya, 281. 

Brihadratha, 97. 98. 
bfViant, 28a. 

S!^han-ndrdyemiopanitiad,t36. 1S7* 
166. 

— Maitu, 279. 

Brihaspati, 153 (Atharvan). 

— Smrilii 278. 280 {lagku), 326. 
Baijavdpi. 266 (med.)., a. Yaijv 

vdpa. 

Bodha, 23d. 

Bodbd/ana, 322. 323. 

Bodhiaattvaa, 298. 30I. 307. 3 ta 
Bauddhaa, 108. 158. 

Baudhdyana, lOO. lo;. 102. 112 . 
114. 317. 324. 

— Dhariaa, loi. 102. 278. 
Brahmagupt^ 61. 202. 258 ff. 
broJana-chdrin, 28. 1 12. 123. 164. 

— JdUuilra, 300, 

brdhmanya, 166. 

Brahmadatta, king, 1 38. 286 (three). 

— SS (comtn.). 
brahman, etymology of, ll. 

— neut., prayer, formula, II. 149. 

— — Divine Power, 6. 127. 161. 
171. 242. 

— maae. , Supreme God, 6.97. 151. 
158. 161. 166. 167. 170, together 
with Viab^u and Rudra, 97. 161, 
with Viahtin and Siva, id?. 

_ _ chief priest,- 123. t49. 
Brahma-purs, 169. 

— bandhu, 78. 79. 1 1 2. I41; 

— mtmdnsd, 240. 241 ff. 

— uid, 161. 

— vidyopcmiAad, 164, 

— vinddpanahad, 99. 

— veda, 149. I sp. 


Brahviavaivarta-Pvrdrta, 191, 

— Siddhdnta, 258, '' 

— Sdtra, JO. 96. 242 ff. 308. 322. 
haiyd, 125. 126. 

Brahmdnandi, 323. 323. 
Brahmopaniihml, 160 ff. 
b^maSphntoiiddhdnta, 259. 
brdkmaga, neut. (appellatire : ' em 
ptenatioD,’ ‘section of a text’), 
76. 93. 117. 124. 152. 

— — work, S. 11-15. j6. 139. 176. 
239. 240. 

— maso., 1 1 1. 161 (nature of a Br.), 
176 (two languagea), iSo (na 
mteehiiei), 276. 

— ernra, 176. 
bhaJdi, 238. 

Bhagadatta, 188. 

Bkagaivatt-Bdtra, 297. 

BJtagavadgitd, 169. 233. 238. 242, 
biu>gavant_ 121. 153 (Atharvan), 

160 (ABgiras), 169 (maltddeea^, 
284 (Buddha, &c.). 

Bhaglratha, 193. 

Bhat^hatl, 293. 

Bhatta, 90. 91. 24t ; B. Bhis- 
karamidra. 

Bhatta-ndidyajaa, 207. 

Bhatfirkdrya, 196. 

Bha^oji Dikshita, 89. 226. 
Bhaitotpala, 242. 243. 258. 259 ff 
Bhadatta, Bhadonfa, 260. . 
BhadFabttuevdmin, 297. 
Bhadrasena, 286. 

Bharata, son of Ouhshauta, is- 

— plur. 114. 125. 

— 231 (rhet.|. 272 (mos.). 
Bharatasvdmin, 42. 65. 79. 
Bharadvdja, 31. 162. 163 [Vpan.) 

— (Eapishibala), 265. 268 (med.) 
Bbartpiyains, 141. 

Bhart^hari, 209. 210. ' 

Bballu, 95. 

Bhars, 178. 
hhavmt, 121. 284, 

BhsTahhdti, 159. 20a 205, 2od 
207. 319. 

BhavaavAmiD, 42. 79. 91. loi. 
Bhamajdbdla, 163. 

Bbdgavata, 238. 

— Purdya, 191. .. 

BhUgavitti, 130. 

Bhl^ri, 62. 246. 

Bhi^di'dyana, 77. 

Bhdmatl, 322. 

Bbdrata, 56. 176. l8> 
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Bh(l(»dv«a, 100-103 (Taitt.). 139, 
140. 158 371 (Drona !). 

Bhdradv^Sa-SH^, 100. 317. 
BluEravi, 196. 31^ 

Bhiruchi, 323. 

Bhdnofddni timdni, 17a 
BAdrgaTa, 15a 153. 159 (Vaidar- 
bbi). 

bhdTgaxa, 250 (asitrologer). 
BhiliaTiiis, 14, 63. 81. 95. 134. 
BhdllRTeya, 95. 126. 134. 
BkdUavyupaniahad, 95. 154. 164. 
VhdAiA, 57. 103. 144. 176. 177. l8a 
Bhdshiia-Sdlra, 68. 95. 
bhdthiktt-tuara, 176. 

Bhdskya, 56. 57. 144. 176. 

Bhdsa, Bhibaka, 205. 

Bbdakara, 229. 261 ff. 

— midra, 42. go. 91. 94, loi. 103. 
171. 

Bhdtmtikaraya, 261, , 

bliikihd, 123. 305. 
bkOahdka, 305. 

bhilahdchara, ocltari/a, 1 29. 303. 
bhUaKu, •lahuyi, 284. 285. 305. 306. 
32?. 

— Silra, 143. 232. 303. 306. 
Blnlla, 239. 

Bhimasona, 125. 135. 

Bhlahina, 39. 
bhitagaya, 98. 
bhfirja, 227. 263. 314.317. 

BhrigOi 53- >S3- 24>- 
7-plar., 148. 240. 241. 

— mlU, 94. 13-4. 156. «S7- 
Bbela, 263. 270 (med,l. 
bhailsha, 303. 
bkgisIiajyM, 132. 
bhvgandlka, 42. 

Bhoja, 195. 202 (more than one). 

— king of Dbdri, 201. 202. 203. 
.SI5. 228. 230. 261. 319. 

— 269 med. 

— iriddha', 269 (med.). 

Bbojadeva (reputed author of the 

Sarasratiianfhdbharana), 210 . 
Bhtjayrabandlia, 213. 
bhriihfa, 226. 
maiaro, dolphin, 232. 
malha, 127. 

Magadha, 79. 98. 1 12. 147- *69 
(weigbta). 286. 287. 290. 292. 
293. 296. 

— Tdain, 1 12. 
blagaa, 148. 

Magbaardmin, 80. 


magMt, £48. 

Umkha, 319. 

UaBjndri, 298. 
mafii 14a 

Uanikainikd, 168. ^ 

map^oZo, 31. 32. 34. 43. 64^ 8a. 
Map^dka. 49. 

Mataya, 93. 

Mathurd, 169. 

Madraa, 126. 137. 223. 

Madiagdra, 73. 
oiodAu, 128. 

JHadhurtibst^a, 15. 127 fd 138L 

— BtPdhmwfo, 128. 

Madhnka, 130. 

Madhuad^na, 166. 

— Sarasrati, 267. 271. 
Madhyatdpini, 167. 169. 
Madhyadeda, 102. 106. II5. 133. 
madhyama, 269 (Atri). 28a 

— hbfda, 1 18. 1 19. 
madkyamikd, 89. 

MadkyavalU, 157. 
manaii, 264 Arabic. . 

Uanittha, 260 (alao with p). 

Mann, 134. 2tl (and the fiab). 277 

{tvdyambhmia). 

— Code of, 20. 73. 102 . 143. 183. 
188. 238. 244. 249. 266. 276 ff. 

— .Siifm, 99. 

mantra, 8 (=: Vrdn). 176. 

— rdja, 167. 168. 

Mammata, 204. 232. 322. 

(aaura) Maya, 233. 254. 26 ck 275. 
Maricbi, 2^ 

Morn, iSS. 

Manita, 401 43. 
mariata, 21 1, 

Malayadeda, 33. 

mallaka, 206. 

Malliodtha, 195, 209. 

Madaka, 75. 7& 83. 84. 

Mabdkanba, 304. 

Mahdkdla, 209. 

Jdahdkawiiiiaki-Brdhmafa, 47. 
mdkdjdbdUi, 163. i83(Mabi<j.). 
MabMeTa,43. 123. 169. 

Mahddera, loa loi 141 (coillB>.]i 
262 (astr.). 
mahdn dtmd, 238. 

— deca^, iia 123. 
mahdndga, 302. 

Mabdndma, 293. 
MahdndrdyanopanUihttii, 154. 
ilahdpariniibdna, 326. 
Tdakd-Brdhmaya, 74 138. 
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JSahA-BMrata, 4. 34. 34. 37- 39- 
45- 56- 57- 72- 98. 1 1.4- 13s. «3o* 
176. 184-190. 205.206. 210. 243. 
250. 279. 282. 301. 318. 324. 325. 
MahibhdthyOf 219-226. 231. 238. 
321 . ' 

Mahimeni, 93. 

Mahdydna-SAtrat, 98. 299. 
T^ahardja, 138. 

Mahlvanaa, 292. 293. 
AfiAdvdkyamuitdeall, 15$. 
nehdviahmi, 167. 

MaMvlra, 296 (Jain.). 
Mal.dvlracharitra. icfj. 

Mahdvrisbaa, 70. 147. 
JIal.dXu.ipulya-SlUras, 298 ff. 
Afahdvyutpatti, 24S (Baddb.). 
ma’^diiUa, 161. 
vtahtt 4 Tn.mana. 217. 

Ttfahiddsa, 48. JO. 
makUthi, 1 14. 

M.ibidhara, 104. 107 ff., I16. I4I. 
Mabendra, 291. 292 295. 
liahp^Tara, 262 (atti- ). 
MaJiopanishad, 1 54 1O6. 
Maboragas, 302. 

Miigadba, 79. 

— de%a, 79. 1S& 141. 
vidgadha, in. III. 138. 147. 287. 
in<i<7!KiM, 232 {rill). 

— language, 295. 296. 297. 
Mugha-Mvya, ig6. 

Mdndavya, 61. 
bldiiddbiyana, 53, 

Uau^ijli-Stlahd, 49. 6I. 
bljnddkeya, 49. 56. 11 2. 
Maaddkyi^niakad, 161. 164. 167. 

168. 298. 

Miitrid.itU, 101. 

JUdtrimodttka, 144. 
ladM, 160 (am). 161. 
bldtbava, 134. 
bUdraTati, 126, 

Mddrf, 126. 

Midhaya, 41. 42. 47. 116. 235. 241. 
243. 245. 246. 262. 

— deva, 42. 

Mddhavas, 95. 166,. 

Mddhuki, 133, 134. 
mddhnrl, 91, 

mddhyattidina, southera, 106, 
MsidhyainidinaB, XO. II, 105 s 134, 
139- *44. 

Madhyaipdiaityaii^ 105. 
JVIi(dh;ai]idim,- 106. 

V^dhyaipika, 309. 


Midhyatnlkas, 224. 

Mdnaya, l34(Sai^ta). ^ 
HduaTS,Mlinavd3,91. 102.,28o. 285 
MdnamfGr^ya, 20. 102. 278. 317. 
Mdtiiom-Iiharmatdttra, 20. 277 ff. 
Sfdntudra, 275. 
lldDutantayyau, 134. 

Udya^mata, 275. 
ndyd, 284. 
lidyddett, 284. 

UiTH, 151. 303. 304. 
Mdrhtttqeya-Ptirdv^t 191. 20K 
MdUM^ddham, 207. 32a 
Mdlava, 201. 214. 

Hdlayakiobdrya, 259. 

Mdlavikd, mdlamidgnitttiira, 204, 


207. 

mdldmantra, 167. 

Ifdbaki, 153. 

Mdhittbi, 134. 

Mdbisheya, 103. 
ifitdiahard, 107. 281. 

Uinanda, 306, 

Milinda, 306. 

Uibira, 261. 
mbnditakay 102. 240. 

Mtmdnad, 121. 159. 235. 239 ffl 
mlmdnid-krit, 240. 

— Sdtni, 140. 239. 
mnkdrind, 263 (Arabib). 
mvkdvild, 263 (Arabic), 
blukula, 322. 

mvkta, 167. 34 (apd amnkla). 
jUvktGmmithttd, 155. 
Mugihmodha, 226. 

Mu^jas&nu, 55. 

Mutibhas, 1 34. 

Kudimbba, 134. 

Mundalcopanahai, 58. 158 ff. 24<3. 
MmidopanUikad, 164. 
pMluMa, 264 (Arabic). 
Mudrdrdkihaia, 207. j 

mvni, 129. 

munthahd, 264 (Arabic) 
mvJidrla, 151. 

M<(jayaDts, 147. 
mdrdhdbhMiiiit, 224. 225. 
iHlla~S&tra, 297 (Jain.). 
PUharfpia,’ a&‘ (Arabic). 
NriMatafi, 200, 205, 206. 207. 
25a 30& 32a 
167. 

l^ri^ipitoSghamipamAad (I), 170. 
WrmMUgida, ^IdUifila, 170. , 
Iftg&iddla, 198. 204. 208. ‘209. 
30a. 
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Mentha, 3191 
Ueru, 93. 

mahirmia, 255 (Greek), 

Maitra, 91. 97, 

Maitra-Sitra, 99, 

Maitriya^Iputra, 71, 98. 285. 
Maitr^ya^as, 88. 91. 99. loa, 
Maiirdyaaia-Sa/ifhita, 314. 317. 
MaitrdyoMpanitkad, 52. 96 ff. 155. 
165. 285. 

Haitr'ya, 97. 98, 99. 
klaitre;i, 56. 99. 

— Ydjuavalkya’e wife, 127. 
klaiudga, 931 

moksha, 161. 

Moggalldna, 23a 
mav,n4ya, 237. 306. 

Mauda, 150. 

Uaudgalfa, 123. 

Maudgalydyana, 199, 
mawm, 129. * 

•Jmlechh, 186. , 

Yakahae, 98. 273. 302. 303. 
iTakeliaTarman, 217. 

Yaju^Sayihiid, 9. :o. 

Yajurveda, 8. 45. 85 ff. I2I. 123. 
127- 164- 184. 

— ‘ddMndye,- 144. 
yajia, 8. 9 E.'iukla. 
yc^tti-yeiaea, number of tke, I2I. 
yajndvaUrna, 68. 
yajnopaviUt, 161. 

yati, 327 (dirama). 
Yatindralaatadipik-d, 322. 
YatiiTara, 323. 

Y.nna, 36, 

— SmrUi, 325. 
ykmcuttbMya, 193. 
mmayd, 264 (Arabic). 

Yamund, 68. 

'i^i«Da, 178. 187. 188. 214. 220 ff. 

251. 252. 253. 260 (aatr.). 268, 

^ priyo^' 22a 
— ‘ajiddiida, 243. 

^avandaf, 220 ff. 
ymaaitd, 207. 

Yavaui, 220. 252. 

* Yavanmara, 258. 

yatanelhfa, 220. 

Yafoga (!), Yadogopi, 141. 
Yadomitra, ill. 

Yaakdb, 4I- 

^^ial^(t-tdn 4 a, IVJ. U9 ® 

I37. *38. 


YiiJnavaUdni brdJma^dni, 95. 129. 

>30. 

Ydjnavalkya, 33. 104. I2a 123. 
124. 126, 127. 128. 129. 130. 131, 
132. 138. 143. 144. 163. 168. 236. 
237 ff. 285. » • 

— *B Code. 107. 122. 143. 20$. 215. 
230. 278, 280 ff. 323. 325. 326. 

ydinika, 24a 
Ydjnikadeva, 141. 
YdpiiU-Upanujiad, 93. 94. 
ydtuvidai, 121. 
ydinika, 309. 
yiUrd, 260 (aatr.). 324. 

Yddvas, 3. 

YamunamuDi, 323. 

Ydvana, 220. 

Ydska, 25. 26. 32. 33. 39. 41. 42. 
44. 46. 57. 59. 61. 62. 81. 82. 85. 
88. 90. gt. 128. 140. 142. 176. 
184. 216. 217. 236. 277. 
yteyas (tlie four), 70. 113. 151. 159. 
190. 243. 247. 277. 

— quinquennial, 113. 247. 
Yuya-Pttrdna, 214. 25 1. 
Yudbiahthira, 185. 186. ]88. 286. 

— ’s era,' .202. 260. 

Yoya, 96. 137. 156. 158. 160. 162. 
163. 165. 166. 235. 236 ff. 2 $S- 
285. 

— B. Sdrrikhyayvya. 


— laUva, 165.' 

— Sdttra, 297 (Jain.). 

— iUdtd, 165. 

— Sdtra, 223. 237. 

Yogdobdra, 309. 
yogin,'l6l, 239. 
yaudha, -78. 
raita, 78. 

Rayhumnia, 195. 19& 2o8. 302, 
318. 

BaBgandtba, 258. 

rotaai (the nine), 20a 228. 261. 

Batndkaia, 319. 322, 

Xallia-Sdtra, 275. 

Sabhaaa, 227. 

RatndvaH, 204. 330 . 

JUduaya, I19 {.Satap. Br.). 
Bdjagriba, 199. 287. 295. 
Biljaiarafpgini, 213. 215. ^19. 220. 

223. 225. 287. 320. 
rdjaputra, 95. - 

rdjasiiya, 54 - 
Bdiastambdyana, 120. 

Rdjadekbara, 207. 

Rti^dyana, 53. 
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B^yaniputra, 71. 77. 79. 
Bd^yanlyaa, 65. 79. 84. 

Ritta, 61. 

Rima, 135. 168. 192. 

— os incarn. of Visb^u, 194. 

— Aupataateii, 134. 

R^makrisbna, 85. 143. 
R^macbandra, 59. 
SAiAaldpaniyopaniiii.ai, 168. 
Rdmatirtha, 323. 

B 4 mitDuja, 168. 322. 

B£ni 4 nanda, 168. 

RdmdyaTfa, 4. 37. 89. 98. 13$. t88. 

191 fS . 205. 206. 214. 250. 324. 
B 4 mila, 205. 

Rdrapa (coDim,)- 42 - 86. 
Edtanabadha, 196. 

Rihu, 73. 249. 230. 

RdUuIa, 250. 

idtis (varietiea of style], 232. 
Rueludatta, 323. 

Uudra, 6 . 40. 97. 110. 123. I 59 < 
170. 171. 238. 303. 

— by the eiUs of Brahman and 
Vislipu, 97. 161. 

—jabala, 1^3. 

Rudra(s, 322. 

Rudradatta, lOl. 

Rudrashonda, 80. 84. • 
Rudrdishajabila, 163. 
RudnpanUhttd, 154, 170 
rilpa (coin), 203, 

Ruyyaka, 322. 

Renunlksbita, 142. 
revolt, 248 . ^ 

Rev 4 , 123. 

Romaka, 233. 324. 

— pura, 233. 

— iiddhdnta, 233. 254. 238. 260. 
romahipa, 233, 

Raumyas, 253, 

Raiibipdyana, 120. 

‘litkeharui, 265. 

Laksbmanhsena, 210. 

— era of, 210. 

Laksbmldhara, 262 (astr.). 323. 
Lagaddcbdiya, 61. 2^. 

Lagats, *dha, 61. 249. 258. 
laghu, 2801. 

— Atri, 269 (med.). 

— ^ryabhaia, 257. 

— Kamaaii, 220. 

— Idtaia, 78. 26a 

— Jdidla, 163. 

— Pardiara, 280 (jur.). 

— Brihaepati, 280 (jur.) 


— Saunaka, 280 (jur. ). 

Laiphit, 78. 

LaUta~Viit«ra, 199. 236. 256. 284 . 

291. 299. 300. 
lidghula, 23a 
Lite, 76. 238. 

Ldfika, 76. 

Zdtl (Wit), 232. 

Ldtyiyana, 53. 68. 76-79. 84. 105, 
Lddbdobdrya, 61. 238. 
lAbuUyana, 53. 241. 

Ldmakdyana, 33.77. 241. 

— ‘nine, 14. 99. ’ 


Lihhita, 326 {Smriti). 
LiAga.Purdna, 191. 

LichhaTiB, 276. 277. 285 
lipi, 221 . 

liptd, 253 (Greek). 

Lildvati, 262 (astr.). 
leya, 234 (Greek). 
loiya {laukika), 246. 

Lokaprakiia, 321, 

LokdyatoB,. 246. 

Logdyata, 236. 
lohita, 78. 

Laukdkabaa, 96. 

Laukdyatikas, 246. 
tangiksb!. 99. 102. 103. 159. 317. 

— Siitra, 99. 

FalseBiyo, 236. 

vania, 41. 71’. 120. 127. 128. 129 £ 
184. 

— narli'n, 1 1 3. 

— Brdbmana, 0.2, 74. 75. 79. 84. 
Vajra, 260. 

vajranaJehd, 167. 
Vajrariichyripaniihad, 162. 

Ysidavd, 56. 

VatsB, 3. 

Vada ( 1 ), 148. 
vaditar, I So. 

Vayondyd, 263. . 

Tuadatta, 53. 

Varadarija, 76. 83(Ved.) 226 (gr.). 
Yararuchi, 200 202. 230 (Vikrama); 
83 {Phulla-SHtra), 103 [Taitc. 
Prdt,), 206. 227 (PrAApita-pra- 
kiia\ 223 {vdrtt.), 227. 230 (lex.). 
Yaidhamihiia, 78. 160. 20a 202. 
203. 204. 243. 234. 239 fC. 268 
275.279. 

Varupa, 33. 188. 
varga,3i. 
nanfo, 18. 161. 

— ; Edirat, 227 
vanfikd, 246. 
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Vardbamibia, 226, 

Vanba, 217. 

Valablil,>t96. 214. 256. 

Vdlibandba, 198. 207, 

•vain, 93. 157. 

Valbika, 123. 134. 

Valbikas, 147. 

Vada (-D^inaiaa), 4J. 

Vaaiabtba, 31. 37. 53. 79. 123. 162. 

— riddhdnla, 258. 

— Smjiti, 326. 

VaSugupta, 322. , 

VaauB, 303. 

vdkovdkya, ill. 122. 127, 
Vdkyapadiya, 225. 226. 

Vdgbhata, 269 (med.). 

— rnddhi?, 269. 
vdch, 74. 176. 234. 

— {pita), 180. 

Vd^aknavi, $6. 129. 
Vdchaapatimidra, 246. 332. 
vdja, 104. 

mljapeya, 54. 

Vijadravasa, 157. 
vdjatani, 104. 

Vdjaaaneja, 104. 128. 130. 131. 
Vdjataneyaka, 100. lOj. 144. 
Vdjataneyi-Sayihitd, 317 (conoid- 
aion in the forty -eigblh A Ik. Par). 
Vdjasaneyma, 81. 105. 
vdjin, 104. 

V^t^edrara (f), 101. 
wUa, 266. 

Vdtaiputra, 71. 138. 283. 

— Hriyas, 138. 

Vitaya, 139. 140. 267. 

VdteydyaDa, 244. 24S (pbil.), 266. 

ifn (erot.), 323. 

— Fa&cbaparna, 267. 

Vddbdna (?), loo. 
rdnoproatia, 28. 164. 
‘VUmakakabdyaiia, 120. 

VdmadeTa, 31. 315. 

Vdmana, 84 (SiiBoe.), 226. 227 
(gr-)i 232 (rhet.), 322. 
Vdmaiathyas, 140. 

Vdidpasl, 162. 163. 
rdnUaman/ro, 168. 

* YdradyapariUhad, 94. 

Vdrkali, 33. 123. 

Vdrkalinas, 33. 

■vdaVxkai, 222. 22$. 

Vdnhaga^ya, 77. 

Vdrah^a, 133. 

Vdrahiiya, 133. 

Vdrshydyapi, 53. 


vilahhilya-iiilai, 31, 32. jj!^ 
Vdleyaa, 140. 

Vdlmiki, 102 (Fail!.). 191. 194. 
Vdahkala, 14. 32. 52. 5& 62, 313 {. 

— ;8ru<^ 52. 

Vdihkalopanuhad, 52. 155.' 

VdaaTB, 303. 

Vdiavadatii, 213. 214. 

TdaiBh^ha, 123. 

Vdaishtbaa, 123. 

Vdtuh(ka • Sitra, 79. uS.' 282 
{Dhnrma). 

Vdandefa, 51. 137. 166. 168. 169. 
185. 

Vdsudeva, 143 (comm.). 
vdtudamka, 183. 

VdMuvidyA, 27$. 
vdkika, e. bah". 

Vikrama, 200. 201. 202, 2Q4. 205 
228. 260. 26^. 266. 269. 

— era of, BOi ff. 260. 319. ■) 

— eharitra, soo. 201. 2I4. 267. 
Vikramdnkaeharila, 214. 
Vikramdditya, 200. 201. 202. 20$. 

228. 

Vikramdrka, 214. 

Viohitravlrya, 39. 
viehhinna, 226.. 
vijaya, 140. 141. 

Vijayanagara, 42. 

Vyayanandin, 258. 
vifila, 141. 

VijD&abhikshu, 237. 

T't(iinii-£’o{/>a, 153. 

'vid. 111 . 
vidagdha, 33 212. 

Yidagdba, 33. 129. 

F«2ut(!), 148. 

Videgha, 134. 

Videba (a. KoBala-Yidehaa)^ la 33 
S3. 68. 123. 129. 137. 193 - ^85- 
ViddhaUlaihaijikd, 207. 

Vidyi, 111. 111. 111. 265. 270. 

— (/royO, 8- 4 S- 121. 191. 
Yidydnagara, 42. 

Yidrtrapya, 42. S 4 - 97 - « 70 " 
VidmnmanoraAJinl, 323 

vidAi {Sima'), 74. 83 (five vaAfa), 

— (Yod.), 244. 

tidhina, 33 a. Sdnul. 
vidhtya, 244. 

YfBaya(Baddh.), 199. 290. 292. 304 
308. 326. 

Yiniyaka, 47 (comm.), 62 (do.)> 

1 Yindhya, 51. 99. 283. 

I vlpUaita, 226. 
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TtmoIi^raAioUmwniiZrft 291. 

Tirasvant, 144. 

Viv(^hapa(ata, 260, 

'lH, viiaa, 18. 38. 

— 38. 

Viestkhaaatta^ 20J. 

Vluila, 48, 
vLaha, 245, 

Vi^vakarmon, 275 (°rn]!yaiilpa). 
Vilvaiarmaprakdia, 275. 
Va-vskotha, 205. 

Vi^raniltha, 244 (phi].]. 

TUvacada, 148. 

ViSrsEmitra, 31. 37. 38. 53. 31s. 

162 {Vpati.). 271 {Dhanurveda). 
VUve^rara, 169 (comm.). 
Viihavidyd, 265. 

Tiahnu, 6. 42. 97. 126. 127. 156. 
165. 166. 167. 168. 171. 190. 194. 
284. 

— with Budra and Brahman, 97. 
161. 

— with Siva and Brahman, 167* 
i8a 

~ Coda of, 170. 278. 282.-317. 323. 
Viabi^ngupta, 260. 

Visbpnchandra, 258. 

Vjshpnputra, 59, 

YiihnU'Purdna, 58, 142. 191. 230. 
31S. 

\ ishpuyoiiB, 82. 

Vishvaksena, 184. 
ti;yyar.ita, 362, 

Vtrariariira, 214. 

Vlrabhadra, 253. 

■ctsika, 199. 319. 

Yvttodaya, 293. 
vritii, ’Idra, 91. 222. 

Tjura, 302. 

Vi'iddha, 280. 

— Atreya, 269 (med.]. 

~ Garga, 153. zS3- 

— Gautama, 203. 281 (jur.). 

— dynmna, 136. 

— Pantlara, 280 (jur.). 

— BJioja, 269 (mad.), 

— liana, 279. 

— Yd}nav<dkya, 281, 

— Vdghhata, 2^9 (med.). 

Stiinla, 269 (med.). 

— HdHta, 269 (med.). 
vrihant, a. 

Vpahiji, 185. 

Vt^ttairiAdra, 207. 

Vetdiabhatta, 20a 
Yebilapaflchavii/ali, 214. 215. 


Veda, 8: 23. 58. 144. 17& -244 

• (triple). 

Vedd^a3,2S.-6o. 143.159.258.272. 
vcdtMana, 149. 

Veddabt, 48. SU ijS. x6l. 162. 240. 
24S> 

— kaustuNiopiWut, 323. 

— sdfo, 323. 

— astro, 51. 158. 159. 235. 241. 
245. 322 f. 

VeddrtJiayaina, 315. 

VeyagdiM (!), 64. 
teH, 233 (Greek). 
vaGatUa, 177. 

Taikhdnasa, 100. 275. 317. 
VuiohitravliTa, 90. 

Vaijavdpa, 'pdyana, 142. 
roitdna-SiStra, 152. 
vaidarbha (rUi), 232 . 

Yaidaibhi, 139 (Bbdrgava). 

Taidobe, zfa, 

Vaidyaic, 263. 270. 

Yaibhdahika, 309. 
vaiydlcara^at, 26. 
Yaiyiighrapadlputra, 106. 
Vaiydghrapadya, 106. 

Yaiydmki, 18^ 

YaidampAyana, 34. 41. 56. S7‘ 5®* 
87. 89. 93' 135- >84- 
Vaiitshika, Vaideshikae, 236. 237. 
Z4S- 

VaiSthika-Sdtra, 216. 244. 245. 
YaidraTe^B, 124. 

Yaiebpava (Uakba), 127. 

Yo^ha, 236, 

Yopadeva, zz6. 

Vydiarana, 25 (diiya). 83, 

— aitrdni, 2l6. ’ 

— Bnddh., 300. 

I ayikfi, 176. 

I vydHydna, 122. 127. j 

Yydghtapdd, 106. 

Vyllghramnkbe, 259. 

Yyd^i, Yydli, 227. 228. 321.' 
v^validriH, 176. 

Yydsa, Fd^arya, 93. (84. 185. 
24a 243. 

— B^dart^afa, 243. 

— father of Suha, i^.3. 

— author of the Batarudriya (I), 

III. 

'—62 '(teacher of Sba^guruSiBbya). 

— (Sn^iti), 283. 325. 

— Bdtitt, 243. 

Vraje,' 169. 
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vrdtinas, 78. 147. 

vnUj/ttf ^.78. xra tia. 141. 146.. 

-■ 147 .^ 80 . 

— gana, 19& 

— atoao, 67. 78. 8a 

Salu^ 187. 220. 260. 285. 291. 

— eri, 20;;. 203. 260 *bb(i- 
> pakiila, Sakendraklla). 261. 262. 

— nripdnta, 259. 260. 

SakuntaliS, 125. 

— (drama), 206, 207, 320, 

. ^ti, 171. 289. 310.^ 

Saktipdiva, 260 
iaicra, 303. 

iaftHara, 303 (epitliet of Sudn). 
gaipkara,42. 48. 51. 56. 58. 70. 72. 
73 - 74 - 94 - 96- ”6. 119, m 7 - I 3 «- 
* 39 - IS 7 - * 59 - ff. 188. 241. 
242. 243.267 (erot.). 308. 
zniini, 244. 

— vijaya, 243 * 

Satpkardnar.da, l63d< 164. 170. 
^aiiku, 200. , 

^AAkha,58. 2j5.278.282(DAam<^. 

326 (Smrift). 
iaUvpathat 117. 1 19* 
S'atapatha^Brahma^at II6 ff. 276. 
284.31s. 

Satarudnijd, lo8. Ill, 155. 169. 
17a 

^atdnancU, 261. 
iSatdnika, 125. 

SatruigjayCL Hdhdt'mya, 214. 297 - 
hnl, 98. 

Sajptaau, 39. 

Sal)arasvdiuin, 241, 322. 

, &ka1a, 35. 

‘ SabidKuldiana, 217. 227. 
&tab6putra, 71. 
tamgmmha, 313. 

$ai^U, 134. 
awva, 17S. 

J^arvavarmau, 226, 

SaUtura, 218. 

btUra, canon, 14. 32. 67. I2I. 
d^bUCyona, 53. 143. 151. 152. 217. 

222. 226: 

Sdkapd^i, 85. 

Mkala, 32. 33. 62. 313. 314. 315. 

— (S 4 gala), 306. , A , 

Bitalya, 10. 32. 33. 34 - So(t"o So- 

kalyas). $6. 143 (gramni.). 163. 
— Vidagdta, 33. 129. 
AUraZyopnniaJio^ 163. 167. 
8<k4yanina, 33. 96. 120.. 133. 137, 
283. 


SdkiJyanya, 97.98. 133. i37-28S' 308. 
Uiia, X71. 

Sikya, 33. 133. 137. 183. 235. 285. 
306. 

^igalAikAu, 78. '' 

^Irramuni, 56. 98. 137. 268. 309. 
SVJtkd, 10. 91. 158. 162. 181. ■ 
gjtakMyana, 32. 52 ff., 8a 313: 314. 

— Orihytt, 176. 313. 315. 316. 

— ParUMfa, 62. 

— RrdAmaga, 44-47. 

— SiUra, 44 . 

— Arangabt, 50. X32. 

Sd^'ana, 53, 93. 102. taS, 

— ‘nola IQO. 249. 

— V “nias, 14. 77., 81. 83. 95, 
96. ua 243. 

Sdp^ilya, 71. 76. 77. 78. 8a 82. 

120. 131. 132. 

— 143 (SnrHi). 

— SMr^ 238. 243. 

— ‘lyityana, 53. 76. lao, 

idtapaSuJtat, 85, * 

^diptanava, 22S. 

Sthtli-Kalpa, 153. 

Sdmbaogagrlhya, 31& 
fiimbuvia, I4. 81. 

Uaaihava, 171. 

^diiputra, 285. 

f 'drbttbt-MimdM, 24a 
jragadoTo, 273. 
^TUgaSbmi-PaddJiatii, sia 
gdlaipkdyana^ 53. 75. 
Mlaijikl^anajf, 96. 

SiHaqikfyaninB, 14. 77. 96 
8tflaqiki, 96. 218. 
dtUdturlya, 218. 

SfliTtfhaiia, 202. 214. 26a 

^Oibotra, 26& 267. 

fi’ifaAd, 25. 6a 61. 145.27a. 313. 317. 

— veM, 93. 94. iSS- 

Sara* (Ufoauhaa), 170, " 

SiUditya, 2x4. 

Silflin, 197. 

■ 

Siva, vroisAip of, 4. 45. na. Ill, 
1561 157. 16$. 169. igo. 208. 209. 

303- 307- 

— developed out of Agni (and 
Rudia), 159. 

— beaide Brabman and Vlabnu, 

167. i8a 
Siaatantra, 275. 

Sivayogin, 62. 

Sivatattiialpopaniahad, 1081 1 55. 
SUtthrandiga, 193. 
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SUupdldbadha, 196. 
iUna, 114. 

iiinadcvas, 303. 

178, 

Suka, son of Vy&a, 184. 343. 
iuh-a, (Venos?), 98. 250. 

* — yajinalti, 104. 

Sukriya, 104. 107. 144. 

— Tcinda, 104. 

auUdni yajHiahi, 104. 131. I 44 « 
^uagas, 33. 
iuddka, 167. 

Sanakas, 33. 34. 

Sunahdepa, 47. 48. 5$. 

{^umbLa, 206. 

Sulva-Siitra, lOi. 256. 274. 3 i 7 - 


huhna, 302. 

18. 77. III. 112. 276. 
Madras, 147. 

^ddraka, 205. 206. 207. 214. 
itinya (zero), 256. 

^dlapi^i, 166. 

^esba, loi (comm,), 237 (pbiL). 
^aityiiyaua, 53. 

6aildli, 134. 197. 

Sailitlinas, 197. 

{aii&!iha,lll. 196. 197. 
Saivaihdshya^ 323, 

SaivaliMra, 322. 

Saiiiris, 33. 

Saidirlya, 32, 33, 
iSauQg^yem, 75. 

.^auchivyiksbi, 77. 82. 

6aonaka {Riga.), 24. 32-34. 49. 54. 

56, 59. 62.85. 143. „ ^ , 

— (dt 7 (.), 150. 151. 158, 161. 162. 
165. 

— {HaJid-BlKtrata), 185. 

— Indrots, 34. 125, 

— Svaiddyana, 34. 

— ffriiyo, 55 (^fyw.). 

— vaHita, 158. 162 

— laghu", 280 (SmriH). 

SauQuUyu, 158. 162. 

Saunalclyd, 151, 

Saunakopamwiad { 1 ), 164. 165, 
iauhhikaa, 198 ; e. mmbhikaa, 
Saubbreyas, I4ak 
^aulvdyano, 53. 

Sydparnas, 18a 

iyena, 78. 

^iram, 27. 

itwiuafo, 27. 129. 138L 

iramofilf-ya^, 

^ri Ananta, 141, 


$rlkan^ha 8ivdcb£rya, 323. 

§ri Cbdpa, 259, 

^rldatta, 141. 

^rldharaddU, 210, * 

Srtdbarasena, 196. 

^rinivdsa, 42. 

Srlnivdaaddsa, 322. 323. 

8lri Dharmaudbha, 19K 
$ripati, ^ 58. 

Sripardfikusandtha, 323. 
^riutddatbipainiikad, 164. 
drloara, 32a 
6ri Vy^hramukha, 259. 

Sriahe^a, 258. 

Sri Harsha, king, 204. 207. 

— 196 {NaiAadhae/uir,), 

Sri Hala, 145. 

y*-«i IS- 

Srutasena, 125. 135. 

Sruti, 15. 17. 68. 81. 96. 149 ^1u2.)l 
159. 164. ■ 
he»h(ha, 

SrauCa-Sittr€U, 16. tj. 19. 52, 
BeAmcm, 266. 

ikht, 24. 69. 70. 72. 73. 74. 83. 

87. 97. 99. 103. 121. I22i f23. 
. 125. 127. 

Bviknaa, 132. 

Svetaketu, 5r. 71. 123. 132, 133. 

137. 267 (erbfc.). 284, 
Svewzatara, 96. 99. 

— ’tvpanithad, 96 155. 156. I6I. 
165. 169. 236. 238. 

Shatchakropanitliad, 16& 
Shatlriniat (Sniyttt), z8o. 

ShadailH (Smriti), 280. 
Sha^guruiisliya, 33. 61, 62. 83. 
Shaddarlanachinlanikit, 322, 
Sha 4 bhiUhdi^ndrikit, 227. > 

Shaifvinia-JSrd/tma^a, 69. jp, 
ShctfPfavati {Smriti), 280. 
ShaihlUarU^ 236. 
iJiaahtipatha, 117. 119, ^ 

latri = laiitvat (but of wbat .ernt), 
141. 202. 203. 
tairimt era, 182. 202, 203. 
Saipvarta {Brnfili), 27S, 326. 
SaifamrtahutyupmiAnd, 154. 1G4, 
laapakdra, 102 (the sixteen «.), 

— (gramm.), 144. 

—gatfopati, 143. 
impAiTitaiMihd, (77. 
aaqwtid, 66. 67. 

BvgAilil (Ved.), 8. 9, la 14. 22-24 
.60, 

-2-(pha.),7S. 
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SatiAitditiir.), 359. 264. 265. 375. 
— Kttha, 153. 

—pdthc^ 43. 49. 

— ’topanisliad, 34 (Brdhma^a). 74. 
75 {Sdmav.). 93. 155 {TaiU.). 316 
{Sdmav.). 

SakdUdhiMra, 275 (areb.). 
saiplehydlar, 235. 

SamgUaralndhira, 273, 
sayigraka, 119 (Satapatha-Brdh. 

ma ^ a ), 227 (gramio,). 
taiyjiidna, 313. 314. 

Saflhitanta, 236, 
sat^, § 6 . J 6 . 79. 80, X39. 
uUtrdj/atM, 101, 

Satva, 260 astr. 

Satyakima, 71. 130. 132. 134. 
Satyav^ba, 158. 

Satyisb^dha, 10a 101, 102. 
Sadinird, 134. 

Sadultiiarndmfita, 210, 
SaddkarmapuT^ariia, 299. 30a. 
Sanatkamdia, 72, i ^;^275 '(ar- 
cbiL). 

Sanandaoilcbdtya, '237, 

tatudhi, 23. 

taipni^a, 2^ (Biiddb,). 
SaTpnydsopanithad , 164. 

SaplarM {Smpiti), 280. 
SaptaialaJn, Saptaiati, 83. SII. 
232. 

tapta tarydh, 250 (249), 
taniibiam d , 131. 

Savuita-SaiJiibt, 359. 
tampraddya, 152. 
lamrdi, ^^ 3 - 
SaraavaU, 74 (Vdob). 

— tydiarana, -227. 

SaHavati, 4. 38. 44 (Indua). 53. 
67. 80. 102. 120 134. 141. 

— IcaathdikaTaTia , 210, 232, 
tayga, 19a 196, 214. 
jarjana, 233. 

tarpa, 302. 
tarpavidaa, I 2 I. 

Sarpavidyd , I 2 a, 183. 26$. 302. 
Sarvada ^ ncaayiyraha , 235. 241. 
322. 

^tarvamedha, 54, 

Sarvdaukrama^ 61. 
•anxinR<Ra,-305. 
Sarvopmi^tadropani$h<yd, 162. 
Salvas, 120. 132. 180. 
lahama, 364 (Arabic), 

Sdeala, 306. 

Sueta, 224. 2SU 


Sdipkritydyana, 266 (med.). .> 

SdyJchya, 96. 97. 108. 137 (8^a(q>.) 
158. 160. 165-167. 235-239. 24a 
244. 246. 284.' fi. 306. 308. 309. 
~tattva.prad^, 322.^ 

— pratamana, 237, •'* * 

— mvatkana-Sdtra, 237. 339. 

— okikAu, 78. 

— yoga, 160. 166. 238. 239. 

— adro, 237. 

— Client, 237. 239. 245. 

‘ Sdiplcbyid) (Qaiitamab), 3^ 
Sdipkhyd;^na, 47. 

Sdqijlriputra, 131. 

Sdti, 75. 

Sityayajna, ‘jiii, 133, 

Sitidjita, 125. 

Sdpya, 68. 

Sdmajdtaka, 300 (Bnddb.). 
Sdmctanii’a, 83. 
adman, 8. 9. 64. 66. 121. 

— number of tbe admana, 121. 
Sdmaydchdrika-Silira, 19. 27& 
SdnuudkAaiui, 83. 

Bdmaitdhi, ‘vmidna, 72. 74. 277. 
.Sdmaveda, 45. 63 ff. I2I> 31& 325 
{Odnai of). 

— Prdtiidihya, 316. 

Sdfua-SaipMt<l, 9. 10, 32. 63 ff. 313 

(readinga). 316. 

Sdmaitam, 275. 

Sdyakdyana, 96. 120, 

SdyakdyaniiiB, 96. 

Sdyapa, 32. 41. 4*. 43- 46- 47- 48. 
52. 65. 66. 68 69. 72. 74. 91, 92. 
94. loi. 139 150. 
SdraWuuaingaha, 267 (med.), 
Sdramrya, 35 
Sdrdscala, 226 (gramm.). 

Sdraevata pdiha, 103. 

B&vayaao, J33. 

Sdhityadarpamt, 231, 321. 
BiriAdaanadvdfrtnaikd, 200-202. 214. 
3*0- 

Siddbaseoa, 260 (astr.}, 

Slidlidnla, '253. 255. 258 ff, 269 
(astr.). 

— kawnvH, 89. 226. 

— Hromaiti, 261. 262. 

Bitd, 135, 192. 193. 

Sukuiyd, 134. 

Bukhavatl, 306. 

Bultatmpdttk 293. 
autyd, 66. 07. 

Suddman, 68. 

Sudyumna, 125. 
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3Sa 

pmajihd, ass 
SunSaritdpantyopanMad, 171 * 
tufor^, 3^4’ 

SupettmiS.ydya, ijit 

Suparal, 

SaprabluuisTa, 196. 

Sabandhu, 189. 213, 24S> a87« 3I9- 
Sabbagaseni, asi* 

Subbadrtl, 114. 115. 134. 
^ibhdAitai’atndJxtra, 320. 
SuWidAitdwUt, 320. 
Sum/tnasanlaka (t), 208. 

Sumantu, 56. 57. 58. 149^ 
gitra, gS, 302. 303, 

Surishtra, 7S, 

Siilabha, 56. 

SaUbhd, sS. 

Sujra^Aa, 36. 
aufruf, 2C6. 

Sa^u,'2-S6'ir, 324. 

— v;vld&a, 269. 
eMta, 31. 32. 124. 149. 

eiUii 111. 

Suimt, 8. IS (3t7mol.;«Uaii({aiut)j 

29. Sfi- 57 - ***■ ®*S' *9°- 

— 127. 128 (paaaages in tbe Brdh^ 

manai). 

— 29b. 292. 296. 298 ff, (Buddh.). 

— 128. l€t (>. = Brahman}. 
litrad/idra, ipS. 27$. 

Sdrya, 62 (comm.). 

Sdrya, 40 {god). 

— prajndpti, 297 (Jma.). 

-> SiddhAnta, 61. 249. 257. 258. 

— 'cpanUHiail, 134. 170. 

{sapta) tdrydh, 250 (249). 
Sirydruna (Smritt), 280. 

Srihiaya*. 123- J 3- 
8e(u6andAa,' 296. 

Saitava, 61. 

Saindharaa, ^idyanas, 147. 
soShOi "liaparaJm, 198. 

Soma, 6. 63 (god). 

— (aacrifice), 66. 107. 

So^adeva, 213. 319. 

Sbminapda, 322. 

SomeSTara, 273 (miu.). 

Saujdta, 285. 

Sautia Ua 
Saatrdntika, 309. 
tcttOrdmittjt, lof, lOS, (18. 239. 
taubiikat, 198 ; a. iatibhiiat. 
Sanmdpau, 134. 

Saumilla, 204. 205. 
SauraaiMliditta, 258. 
taKldNuSui SnUimaridid, 5& 9^ 


Sanftaraga, 105. 

&njrtttBpdrthaT^ 266 . 

Skanda, 72. > 

>— PtuihfB, 191. 205. 

Skandasnmln, 41. 42. 79 t 
Skandopvnxthad, 171. 
y/dkaih, itabk, 233. 
tfdpa, 274. 307. 
ttolra, 6 j.- 
ttoma, 67. 81. 
ttaubiiia, 63. 
t/Aanra, 77. 102, 305. 

UXdnaia, 89 
SpandaUttra, 322. 

Sphujidhraja (I), 238. 
^pMia.Sidakdnla, 259. 
SBiaradahaiui, 2o8. 

Btndrta-Sdtrat, 17. 19. 34 (Saun,), 
101. 

Bmpitt, V}. 19. 20. 8t. 

— Siiiraf, 20. 84. 143. 276, 
Snighns, 237. 

SvaraparXhdtbi, 83. 
stiMydya, 8. 93. 144* 
tBdihdtSea, 309. 

‘aadmtn, 79. 

Badyambhara, 277. 

Svaiddyana, 34. 

ffanumddoj^mibad, 165. 

Sdnwpanmad, 164. 165. 
hadda, 264 Arabic. 

Hanamant, 272. 

EcmmnanaAptka, 203. 

Haradatta, 89. 278. 

Hari, 166 (Viabpu). 303 (Indra). 
Hari, 225. 226 ^mm. 
harija, 245 (Qraetc). 

I/arivanda, 34. 189. , 

Haridehandra, 184. 

^ Hariardmin, 72. 79. 139. 

! Harihanmidra, 142. 
dri Eanha (king), 204. 207. • 

— 196 {Nauhadhaehar.). 

— cAoritc^ 205. 214. 319 h 
SiiEaia, 14S. 

AaIaNir>^ 192. 

HaUyndha, 60 (melr.). 196. 239 
(tet). 
iota, 1(2. 
haatighafa, 117. 

SiMdravBia, 88 , 

Ediita (Eyidifa), gO. 

— 269 mM. 

— vftdittia*, 269 (med.). 

— {Dharma), 278. 282. 325, 

Edia, 83. 21 1. 2.32. 
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III'.' ’ysfi), 140, 

AtSpiuinapura, 185, 
‘iliiopaa^ 212. 
hibulta, 25$ (Greek), 
Himavan^ 51. 268. 
himna, 254 (Greek). 
Hira^yakefi, 100-102. 317. 
— 'iHmiya-Bnikma^, 92. 
Hirawandbha, tSo. 
HuU&Teda, 266. 

H&pas, 243. 
hfidriuja, 254 (Greek), 
luitthd, 89. 

hltiyas, Mamst 18a. 




Hemachaiidr.'., 227. 321 (im). 230 
(lex.). 297 (Jain.). 

Heldnije, 215. 
heli, 254 (Greek). 

KaimsTati, 74. 156. * 

Hairapyandblia, 125, 

Hailihila, 1S5. 

Aofar, 14. S 3 - 80. 86. 89, tog, 

129, 149. • 

254 (Greek). 

— Bditra, 254. 2S9. 26a 
Aautraha, loi. 

Rnsva, 1 12. 
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MylKepat, 254. 

Ahriman (and ]SIitra), 303. 304. 
Akbar, 283. 

Alblrdn!, 60. 189. 20J. 239. 249. 

aj3- 2S4- 257-262. 256. 274. 323. 
Alexander, 4, 6. 27. 23. 30. 179. 
221 . 222. 2St. 

Alexandria, 256. 309. , 

Alexandrinua (Patilus), 253. 
Algebra, 256. 259. 

Alkiudi, 203. 

'Afurpoxdrili, 251. 

Armiiei-pr^yais, 208, 

Amyntos, 306. 

Aiw04 2SS‘ 

Andubariue, 255. 

Animal fables, 70. 21 1 ff., 301- 
Antigonus, 179, 252. 

Antiochue, 179. 252. 

Apbrodisius (1), 25S. 

'A0po8fT»7, 254. 

hriicKtiut, 255' 

^pollodotas, 188. 

ApoUonina of Tyana, 252. 
Apotdesmafa, 289. 

Arabs: Arabian astronomy, 255- 
257.263. 264. 

Ai'abio astronomical tcvnu, 263- 

264. 

_ commercial intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabii, 220. 

— Arabian figures, 256, 

. 23 


Arabs i medicine, 266. 270^ 271, 

•— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 

Archimedes, 256. 

Arenariue, 256. 

Apvs, 254. 

Arim, Arin, coupole d , 257. 
Aristotelos, 234. 

Arithmetic, 256. 259. 

Ariabshr, 255. 259. 

Arkand, 259. 

Arrian, 4, ao6. 136. 

Arsaoidan Parthian/^ tSS. 

Are amandi, 267. 

Aaklapiads, oath of the, z68. 
Aerporo/iia of the Indians^ 3a 
Atoms, 244. 

Auz, augis, 257. 

Aresta, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 30Z. 

— and Buddhism, 

Arieesna, all. 

Babrius, 2ii. 

Babylon, 2. 247. 

Bectria, 207 ; s, Valhika. 

Bagdad, 255. 270. 

BaS, island of, 1S9, 195. 20S. 
Bardesanes, 309. 

Earlaam, 307. 

Bashkar, 262. 263. 

BoecXeii:, Basil!, 306. 

Paailides, 309. 
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EaailSa, 2<(. 

tJcjst- fable,' 211 ff.' 301. 

lielln, 305?. 

}tci:"ii’.i.TO({9naions, 194. 206. 208. 
Bbr.cra mlanve, 292. 294, 295. 
Bihilri Ml, 21 1, 
lilesacd, woild o£ the, 50. (73). 
IMSSa, 309. 

Boetbius, 257- 

23. 30. 

liuddlilsni, Buddhists, 3- 4* 22. 

?“■ /S. >9. 99. HI. 138. IJI. 165. 
203. 229. 230. 2,t7. 276. 277. 2S0. 
283 ff. 

Buddliisb nuns, 2S1. 

Bundi-licsli, 247. 323. 

Cxsar, 1S8. 

CasUs, 10. l3. 78. 70. HO. HI. iCi. 

178. 2S7. 2S0. 290. 301.' 306. 
Ccjiau, 192. 288. 291. 293. 203. 

— medisiuo in, 267. 

Chaldams, aatronomy, 248 (Zz- 

Tuatr). 

Chaos, 233, 

Chaaa, 27$. 

Ohineso lunar aeterisms, 247. 248 
(Jtio-liBS). 

— atatomsiils on the date of Ka- 
nishka, 287. 

— traaclationa, 229 (Atcera). 2gi. 
300. 301 (Baddlr.). 

— traTellais, s. i'u Ilian, Hiuan 
Thsang. 

Zf,riiiaticfi{is (! xcH^ponoi), 235 . 
Chriotian inducuccs, 71, 1S9. 23S. 
300. 307. 

— rituEU, inSuenco of Buddhist ii» 
tuol and wor.ilup on (and rice 
eersa], 307. 

— seats, Indian inducnco on, 239. 


309. 

Chrcnicon Faschale, 255. 

Clemons Alazandrinua, 306. 

Coin, 205 (ndnaka), 229 (dindra}. 
Coins, Indian,' 215. 2i3. 219. 
Ccsamsntaiies, text secured by 
moans of, 181. 

Comparative mythology, 35, 36. 
OonatauUus, 253. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Crced-formul^ 166. 

Cundcs, 136. 

Cycles, quinquennial and sozennlal, 
113. 247. 

Uanaij, 232. 
jJa«ein£, if, "I i' 


Bdra Shakoh, 283. 

Day, beginning of the, at midnight,, 
234. 

Decimal place-value of the ilgurc,'>. 
236. 

Deeds of gift, v. Grants. 

Degrees of the heavens, 235. 
Deimachus, 251. 

AeKoyis, 255. 

Dekhau, 4. 6. 192. 283. 

Dekhan i-cconsion (of the Urvodt), 
2 o 3. 

Ai-jatJrijp, 33. 

Demiurges, 233. 

Denarius, 229. 304, 

Dhauli, 179. 293. 

Diagram?, mystic, 31O. 

Dialects, 6. 175 ff 293. 296. 299. 
Atd/trrpor, 235. 

&livito7, 934- 
Disspiter, 33. 

Dion Chi^aostom, 186. 18S. 
Dionysius, 251, 

Ai6mao!, 6 . 

Districts, division of Vedio eshools 
acoarding to, 65. 94. 13s. 133. 

— — of other tezt-reconsicLB, 193. 
206-208. 

— Varieties of stylo distinguijhsd 
.by names of, S32. 

Dolphin, emblem of iho.Qod ut 
Love, 252. 274. 323 (Cupid and 
Venus), 

Aopv^opla, 233- 
Apaxjii,i2g. 

Dravidiau words, 3. 

Djangluu, 289. 29I. 30& 

Dulva, 199. 

Durr i mufassal, 272. 

Aurdi', 353. 

Egypt, commereisl relations t b. 

tween India and, 3. 

Elffoyayi^, 233-233. 

Elements, the five, 234. 

Embryo, iCo, 

‘Ewiiiiopi, 253- 
Eras, Indian, 202. 203. 210, 260. 
Pa Hian, 218. 30a 
Farther India, geographical namos 
In, 178. 

Ferddfin, 36. 

Festivnl-plays, religious, 197. 19S. 
Figures, 236. 324. 

— exprsBEod by vrorda, Cn T.40. 
Firddst, 37. 

Firmicus Matomus, 2^4 
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TcrtizBzAus, pania of, 264.-265, 

Fox, in ^ble, 211, 212. 

Gamma, ^mrae, '272, (mux.). 
Gangfca, 4. 38. 

— mouths of the, 193. 248. 

Galen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Giuunsa gap, 233. 

Giinar, <79,295. 

Ooostio’vm, 239. 309. 

Oobar figures, 256. 

Gods, images, Btatue-i of, 273. 2/4. 

— language of tho, 176. 

— triad of: Agui, ludr.i, .and Bd- 
ryo, 40. 63 (A., I., and Soma) ; — 
Brahman, Itndi.a, and Vishnu, 
97. 161. 167 (Sira), l8o(6iva), 277. 
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Aifus, 254.* 
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Longcot dcy. length of the, 247. 
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304. 
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T.rrXXo/, 222. 
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309* 

Pantheism, 242. 
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ParthioDS, 4. 188. 318.' 

Parvi, parviz. 323. 

Pattaiene, 283. 

Paiilus Alenandrinus, 253. 233 **> 
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Peacocks, exportation of, to Bdrero, 
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Periplus, 4. 6. 
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tions with India, 2, 3. 2.[8. 
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Planets, 98. 153. 249-25*- 2S4. 
255. 281. 304. 
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Plutarch, 306. 
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Hgya Ohor Rol Pa, 1S3. 29;. 

Bbaccs, 271. 

Bock-in'soriptiona, 179. 

Po.nry, 307. 
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Saprriyai, 28. 
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142. 
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— of the Bsast-fable, 211, 212. 
ScrapioD, 271. 

Seven muoiOdl noteit t6o. 272. 
Siedhend, 255. 259. 
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Sxoprlot, 254. 

XiaOutfix, 309. 
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Solar year, 246, 247. 
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Steeples, 274. 30G. 

Stone-bnilding, 274. 


Strabo, 6. 27. 28. 30, 244. 246. 
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6<ifl philosophy, 239. ' ” 
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Son's two journeys, stellar limits of 
the, 98. 

^vpamprprfi, 76, 

Surgery, 269. 270. 

Tandjur, 209. 210. 22S. 230. 24^- 
267. 276.- 
’SaSpra,' 254. 

Pcacheia, many, quolG.-l, 50. 77- 
Texts, uncertainty of the, 181, 182. 
224, 225. 

Thousand-name prayei-, 208. 
Tibetans, tranclaliona of th^ 208. 
2T2. 201, 294. 300; n. 'Dsangliin, 
K-tgyur, Ugyn Cher Hoi Po, 
Tauiljur. 

Tiridates, 3. 4. 

To|6ti!5, 254. 

Transcribers, mistakes of, iSl. 
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Kalmuck, Kaniircsi , Kavi, Mon- 

f olian, Pahlavi, PtUi, Persian, 
inghalsse. 

Trimsmigration of-scub, 73. 288- 
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Vernaculars, jyp-lSo. 203. 
Veterinary medicine, 267. 

Weighls, 160. 269. 

WiiliDg, 10. 13. 15 i — of the Va- 
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— Consignment to, 22, 144. l8(. 
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Written jangu.agc, 17S K. 

Yeshts, 56. 302. 

Yima, 36. 
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Zero, 256. 

Zefe, 35. 
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Zodiacr.l pigus, 98, 229. 249. 254- 
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